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‘In the multitude of counsellors there is safety,’ says the wise king, 
and, if the rule be without exception, the British army is indeed 
beyond the reach of peril. 

Despite, however, the undeniable authority of the proverb, there 
is perhaps some reason to doubt the soundness of the conclusion. 
There are certainly many who are of opinion that, notwithstanding 
the number and variety of the suggestions that have been made for 
its improvement, notwithstanding the exhaustive reports that have 
been furnished as to its condition, the safety of that time-honoured 
institution is anything but assured. 

And yet to those who read the recently published report of 
Lord Airey’s commission, side by side with the speech of the Secretary 
for War on introducing his new scheme, it did seem as if a time had 
at last come when diversity of views had for once disappeared, and 
that, for a short period at any rate, our military chiefs and their 
civil coadjutors were about to dwell together in harmony. 

From the report one thing at least was plain—namely, that 
the enormous majority of combatant officers believed the system 
as existing at present to be intolerable; and in the speech signs 
were not wanting that Pall Mall was of the same opinion as White- 
hall. 

So novel and satisfactory a conjunction of views could not fail 
to be gratifying to those outsiders .who had so long contemplated 
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with sorrow and amazement the results of each successive ‘ army 
reform.’ 


How rudely this pleasant picture has been shattered by the’ 


appearance of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s recent article in the Nineteenth 
Century, it is easy to imagine. So far from being dissatisfied with 
existing arrangements, we find one of our most experienced and 
most brilliant officers devoting his facile pen to the task of showing 
that the system, which so many hoped was about to disappear, is in 
reality a useful, a well-designed, and a practical method of providing 
for the defence of the nation; and that to depart from it can only 
be the work of prejudice or ignorance. 

It is intended in this paper to suggest some reasons why the 
public should in this case accept the view of the great majority of 
the army as against that of one of its members, accomplished soldier 
and clever littératewr though he be. 

It is intended at any rate to enforce this conclusion, that what- 
ever may have been the faults of the systems which preceded it, 
whatever may be the merits of plans which it is proposed to sub- 
stitute for it, the present organisation is, to all intents and purposes, 
an absolute and disastrous failure. 

It may seem somewhat presumptuous for a civilian to enter upon 
the discussion of army matters with a military man, especially when 
his opponent is an officer of such great and well-deserved reputation 
as Sir Garnet Wolseley. But a not unnatural diffidence upon this sub- 
ject is to some extent dispelled by the words of the gallant writer 
himself. It would doubtless be eminently desirable that some soldier 
of high standing and wide experience should take up the cudgels in 
favour of a reform which, it is well known, is almost universally desired 
throughout the army. But, unfortunately, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
has so effectually ruled out of court all those of his own cloth, that it 
seems reasonable that one of that large body of civilians, to whose 
intelligence he pays a graceful'if indirect compliment, should enter 
the lists. 

It is of course unfortunate that our officers—especially ‘ those of 
the old school’—are ‘ prejudiced in so unreasoning a manner that 
they combine to condemn a system of which a large proportion 
of them know scarcely anything.’ It is to be regretted that the 
‘young gentlemen joining a regiment adopt unhesitatingly and in 
an unquestioning spirit’ the opinion of their seniors. But, if it be 
the fact, it is plain that no contribution on the other side of the 
question from a military writer could be of much value except as 
representing prejudice and ignorance. 

However this may be, it is at any rate somewhat hard to lay 
down as a general proposition that ‘it is an article of the British 
soldier’s faith to lock to the authorities of the Horse Guards as his 
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natural protectors, whilst he regards the War Department officials as 
his enemies.’ 

It is perfectly true that a large number of officers disapproved 
of the short service reforms which emanated from the War Office. 
It is equally true, however, that a very large number of them hailed 
with satisfaction the recent proposals which have been made by 
Mr. Childers, and have only complained that they do not go far 
enough. It is plain, therefore, that there is a method in their 
madness; and that if they distrust the War Office it is because the 
Department in Pall Mall has been responsible for changes of which 
they distinctly disapproved, and not from any blind prejudice against 
the Department as such. 

It is not uncommon to hear those who defend Lord Cardwell’s 
short service scheme assert that in fact it has never had fair play, 
and that any shortcomings which may appear in our present organi- 
sation are due, not to the imperfections of the plan, but to the 
defective way in which it has been worked. It may be said that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley is one of this number, and that the short 
service system which he defends is some unknown quantity, made 
up of what the present system ought to be and what he wishes 
it were. If that be so, there is, of course, nothing more to be said ; 
there are probably a good many other ideal systems which, never 


having passed out of the region of thought, are not likely, for the 
present at any rate, to be of much service for the defence of the 
country. But it is evident that Sir Garnet Wolseley is not con- 
tent to figure as the champion of our system as it might have been ; 
for the greater part of his article is devoted to defending it as 


it is. 

To one part of the working of our present arrangements Sir 
Garnet frankly does object, and, in justice to his argument, this 
objection should be stated as early as possible, in order to give it 
due weight, and in order to enable us to judge how far the removal 
of this particular fault would affect the other shortcomings to which 
we shall shortly refer. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley speaks out very plainly upon what he con- 
siders to be the inadequate amount of work done by our regimental 
officers ; and there can be no doubt that the requirements of modern 
warfare do demand closer application and more complete knowledge 
than have hitherto been considered necessary. Before, however, we 
accept the suggestion that our officers dislike the present system on 
the ground that it gives them too much work, and before we commit 
ourselves to the conclusion that there is no remedy, short of de- 
manding from them the same sort of attention which a Prussian 
officer gives to his company, two points should be considered. In 
the first place, in justice to our own captains and subalterns, it should 
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be said that they are just as often idle because they have no men to 
instruct, as from any disinclination to work. And, in the second 
place, it is most important to bear in mind that as our rank 
and file are recruited ona different system from that of other armies, 
so our officers serve on conditions which have no parallel elsewhere. 
An officer, like any other member of the community, must receive 
some consideration for his services. This consideration may take 
many forms. In the case of the British officer it takes the form of 
social position and a certain amount of freedom; it is emphatically 
not of a pecuniary nature. Practically, an officer does not, and 
indeed it is hardly contemplated that he should, live upon his pay. 
Turn his work into drudgery, deprive him of his freedom, and you 
take away from him the main inducements which he now has to 
serve his country for nothing. It may be, of course, that even under 
these strict conditions our officers may be willing to show by their 
sacrifices another proof of the military spirit which has always 
animated them. But it is hardly a thing that can be safely counted 
upon. It is no answer to say that in Germany the career of an officer 
is as honourable, though far more arduous than itis here. In the first 
place, in Germany military service is an aid to civil advancement, 
instead of being, as with us, a heavy drag. Again, the style of living 
on the Continent is such that military pay is far more nearly equiva- 
lent to an actual livelihood than it is here. And, lastly, it is more 
than doubtful whether the class from which we draw our officers has 
really any parallel in Prussia. 

It may be said, and with truth, that all these considerations are 
beside the mark; that what is wanted is men who will work hard, 
and work under prescribed conditions ; and that if the present holders 
of commissions are not prepared to render their services on those 
terms they should be replaced by others who will do so. This isa 
very strong argument, and possibly unanswerable; only it is as well 
to bear in mind what the change may involve. A captain, like a 
carpenter, must be paid in some way. He may take prestige and 
position instead of cash, but most assuredly he will not be content 
without either the one or the other. 

But apart from this need for reform, Sir Garnet Wolseley sees 
much in our present organisation to rejoice at. Let us there- 
fore note what are the circumstances which give him so much 
satisfaction, and inquire how far they commend themselves to 
those who are not committed to the merits of any particular set of 
principles. 

And here we may pause for a moment to call to mind what 
are the points of real interest to a civilian, what are the essentials 
which he demands, and what are the failings which he cannot 


pardon. 
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In the first place be it remembered that the country pays at this 
moment for its military forces an annual sum of nearly 25,000,000U.! 
For this sum it naturally desires to obtain a force which shall be as 
near perfection as possible, which shall be able to fight its battles 
abroad, and defend its liberties at home. As to the nature and com- 
position of the force which will best satisfy these requirements, the 
people of England have always shown themselves careless to a degree 
most surprising in a nation so imbued with the military instinct, and 
at the same time so jealous in controlling its own affairs. For many 
years past the organisation of the army has been left more entirely in 
the hands of those technically responsible for it than that of any 
other branch of the public service. The public have hoped, with a con- 
fidence as amazing as it was complete, that everything would be done 
for the best if only they would provide the money necessary for the 
undertaking. This being so, we must put ourselves in the position of 
the great mass of Englishmen, and, demanding only the amount of 
efficiency above referred to, consult those who regulate our military 
matters as to the best way of obtaining it. 

It is fair then to follow Sir Garnet Wolseley’s advice, and turn to 
the proposals which Lord Cardwell himself brought forward, and to the 
various suggestions to which they gave rise, all, we may presume, 
made with the hope of remedying existing evils, and of supplying a 
sufficient and serviceable army in the future. 

Foremost among the benefits which the short service system was 
to secure for us was the formation of two army corps, the regiments 
composing which were to be kept up to a war footing, or very near it, 
and which were to be ready at a moment’s notice to undertake duty 
in any part of the world.? Nothing could look better on paper than 
these compact little armies of 37,000 men apiece always ready to 
bear the brunt of the first attack, and to give us time to complete 
and strengthen the weaker regiments which remained. What, how- 
ever, would have been the result had a sudden emergency arisen to 
put the efficiency of these arrangements to the test ? 


The following figures, which are given at page 471 of the Blue 
Book, form an instructive answer :— 


1 I include the approximate cost of the British troops in India, who, although not 
paid for out of the home revenues, are in fact a portion of the home army. 

2 I am aware that in the original scheme the two complete army corps were not 
an essential feature. In the Commander-in-Chief’s minute and the report upon it, 
published in 1872, the state of preparedness is made to apply to the first thirty-six 
regiments on the roster, of which half were to be maintained at a strength of 820, and 
the remainder at a strength of 700 each. The division into corps adopted in the 
Army List, however, naturally led to the idea of maintaining one, and eventually two 
such divisions in a state to take the field at the earliest opportunity. This intention 
seems to have been recognised in the compilation given at page 471 of the report of 
Lord Airey’s commission. 
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First ARMY CORPS. 


Men Horses Guns Wagons 








12,597 90 1,631 


Establishment for field service . . ik. 87,918..| 
5 4,789 | 90 244 


Actual strength . , . . : 20,852 


Snquteed to atughte:. ‘ 16,161 | 7,808 





How to be supplied :— 
From army reserve . 
From militia reserve 
Drafts from other corps ot 
By enlistment, requisition, or otherwise .- 
To be purchased ° . 











Total . ~ «. -| 16,161 | 7,808 





SrEcoND ARMY CORPS. 


Men Horses Guns Wagons 








Establishment for field service ; , 87,013 12,597 90 1,631 
| Actual strength . ° ° ‘ ‘ 16,829 4,155 | 90 173 


— to eeeeenl é : : i . | 20,184 8,442 1,458 


| How to be euane a 
From army reserve . 
From militia reserve 
Drafts from other corps . 
By enlistment, requisition, or oth erwise . 
To be purchased 


Total . ° ° ° . * ° 8,442 


These, be it remembered, are the divisions of the army whose motto 
is supposed to be ‘ Semper paratus.’ Let us see how the other divi- 
sions would fare. Supposing the various processes indicated in the 
above table as being necessary had been safely gone through and a 
respectable contingent were able to take the field, there would then 
remain the duty of falling back upon our remaining reserves for the 
double purpose of keeping the two first corps up to their proper 
strength, and of filling up the enormous gaps in the remaining six of 
our paper armies. It is interesting to find that for this operation 
there would be available no less than 363 men of the first class army 
reserve, or about two men per line battalion, and 12,064 of the militia 
reserve who may or may not be a trifle better than raw recruits. 
Side by side with these facts it is instructive to study the calculations 
which experience has supplied as to the average waste of a battalion 
in time of war, which is variously estimated at from 40 to 70 per 
cent. 

There may be, and doubtless are, admirable reasons to account for 
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these deficiencies. But it must not be forgotten that, after all, the 
formation of an efficient reserve is the very essence of the short service 
system. But if the assistance we are likely to obtain is no greater 
than would appear from the latest figures upon the subject, the 
British public may fairly complain that they have got a scarcely 
perceptible ‘ halfpennyworth of bread to a most intolerable deal of 


sack.’ 
Sir Garnet Wolseley tells us that the long service was like 












The Bight of Bennin, 
Whence few come out, though many go in. 










The quotation might be applied with still greater propriety to the 
capacity of the present system for absorbing those who ought to pass 
through the active army into the reserve. Between 1871 and 1878 
no less than 184,110 recruits joined the army, yet at the present 
time the reserve which these short service men were supposed to 
feed has not yet reached the modest figure of 20,000 men. Indeed 
it appears from very careful calculation that even under the most 
favourable conditions our infantry reserve can never exceed 45,000 
men. Where are the rest of the recruits who have been enlisted? 
The facts given under the head of ‘ waste’ explain how the deficiency li 
arises, but they do not and cannot supply us with a reason for | 
wishing that so microscopic an addition to our resources should be 
allowed to continue. 

Leaving the subject of the two promised army corps, we come to 
the linked battalion scheme, which, while it insured the permanent 
efficiency of the regiments in the field, was to preserve intact the 
esprit de corps and solidarity so characteristic of the regimental 
It is interesting to observe how these arrangements have 





















system. 


worked in practice. 
There is no soldier’s grievance which comes home so readily to 


the British public as the complaint that regimental traditions are 
broken up and ruined by the pernicious plan of drafting men from 
one corps to another. The hardship and unwisdom of it are so pal- 
pable that it is difficult to understand what can be said for a system 
of which it appears to form so essential a part. That it was a practice 
widely resorted to was well known and deeply regretted in the army. 
It was not until the present time that the public had an opportunity 
of judging to what an extent it prevailed. By a brief calculation from 
the figures hereafter referred to we find, for instance, that in five 
regiments which took the field in 1879 no less than 1,414 out of a 
total strength of 4,435 men were drafted from other battalions. 
These men, be it remembered, had in all probability never seen their 
officers till the day of embarkation, and doubtless many of them were 
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re-transferred as soon as they had learnt to know and trust their 
leaders during the vicissitudes of a campaign. 

As regards the question of age the present condition of our in- 
fantry force seems as unsatisfactory as it can possibly be. Every-day 
experience and scientific opinion unite in regarding a young man 
under twenty as scarcely formed, and unable, except in rare instances, 
to bear the hardships of a soldier’s life. The report before referred 
to is instructive on this point. In paragraph 59 we find the opinion 
of Surgeon-Major Adams formed as the result of the inspection of 
25,000 recruits, to the effect that ‘it is not only pernicious to the 
interests of the service, but also cruel, to expect a lad in his “ teens” 
to do the work of a full-grown man.’ In the next paragraph we find 
an extract from Professor Parkes’s valuable work on military hygiene, 
in which he speaks of the immaturity of the recruit of eighteen years 
of age, and dwells upon the necessity for withholding him from the 
active duties of a soldier’s life till he is at least twenty. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon these expressions of opinion, nor indeed to 
supplement them as they might be supplemented by the evidence of 
almost every witness who was examined. The conclusion which they 
point to is one which we should all support from our own knowledge. 
Indeed, Sir Garnet Wolseley himself is fully alive to the evils which 
attend the employment of very young soldiers; but he seems to 
derive some comfort from the fact that ten or twenty years ago things 
were just as bad or even worse than they are now. For the general 
public who are not concerned about the merits of any system, whether 
it be old or new, but who simply desire a serviceable army, this is 
perhaps not much consolation. But, be this as it may, it is not easy 
to believe that the condition in which regiments took the field 
formerly was worse than what it appears to be at present; and 
whether better or worse, the service state of our battalions seems so 
hopelessly bad that it is hard to conceive of a change which 
would leave them less efficient than they are. The following are a 
few statistics as to the condition of the regiments which embarked 
for active service in Africa in 1879—regiments, be it remembered, 
which were presumably first on the roster for foreign service, and 
therefore supposed to be ready to start fully manned and equipped at 
the shortest notice. 





Men under Men under |Men under Drafted 
2 years’ 12 montlis’ 20 years of from other 
service service age 


Total 


Name of battalion strength 


21st Regt. (2nd batt.) .| 888 | 545 119 | 282 
58th ,, i; oats ot ae 2 ee 106 | 197 
60th ,, (3rdbatt.) .| 889 | 218 5 152 215 
91st ,, woo Oe 477 218 | 374 
94th , din nl Ssh (fd 497 | 25 193 | 346 





Total. . . «| 4,436 | 2,022 5 | 688 | 1,414 
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Sir Garnet appears to attach considerable importance to the fact 
that the soldiers who followed Wellington in the Peninsula were 
exceedingly bad characters. So doubtless they were. They may 
have been brutal, unreasoning, cruel, but the fact remains that, to 
accept the writer’s own quotation, ‘ they could go anywhere and do 
anything ;’ and not only could do so, but did whenever the occasion 
After all, the first requisites of a soldier are that he should 
fight well and march well. If he possesses these qualifications, but 
adds to them others less desirable, so much the worse. But the 
antithesis which is suggested is neither a fair nor a reasonable one. 
The choice is not necessarily between immoral soldiers who can 
march and fight, and young men of exemplary character who cannot 
march at all, and who are not always able to fight.® 

The temper of the age, the general feeling with regard to the 
conduct of war, and the spread of education are all intluences which 
have been at work during the last sixty years, and which have borne 
fruit in the army no less than in civil life. 

The fact that a recruit is enlisted for ten years instead of six is no 
reason why we should ‘brutalise him and treat him as an unreasoning 
being ;’ but it is quite conceivable that it may be a very strong 
reason why we should expect him to be an experienced and seasoned 
soldier in the one case and not in the other. 

The ‘dictum’ expressed by Sir Garnet Wolseley to the effect that 
success in war depends upon the skill of the general and not upon 
the excellence of the men is barely half the truth. It is something 
like a truism to say that ‘in the Peninsula days, as at present, 
splendid success was only secured when really able and scientific 
generals commanded in the field ;’ and that ‘then as now, when in- 
competence directed our military operations, failure and disgraceful 
disaster were the result.’ But even this statement must be taken 
subject to important qualifications. In the first place, if we eliminate 
the phrase ‘splendid success’ and content ourselves with instances 
where victory has rewarded our arms even though unattended by 
great and immediate results, many instances will at once occur in 
which one part of the proposition at any rate has been falsified. At 
Albuera, at the Alma, at Inkermann, it was emphatically the good 
qualities of the soldiers and not the skill of the general which gained . 
the day. And, indeed, in the last instance it is hardly necessary to 
deny to the heroic defence of the heights of Inkermann a first place 
not only as regards the valour displayed, but also as regards the im-~ 
portance of the results obtained by it. 

In short, the obvious fact is this, that a good general will do best 
with good troops, and even with bad ones may sometimes achieve 
Good soldiers, on the other hand, will sometimes help an 


3 See evidence of Colonels Glyn, Pemberton, and others. 


arose. 


success. 
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incompetent commander out of a difficulty. But there is no reason 
at all for permitting any other combination than the first oftener 
than can be helped. To hold otherwise would simply mean that an 
economical and well-advised administration would deliberately look 
for its recruits in the ranks of the halt and the maimed, whose 
loss would be the least felt by the community, and whose infirmi- 
ties would present no obstacle to ‘a really able and scientific 
general.’ 

Sir Garnet Wolseley, in common with some others, seems to be 
of opinion that the failure is rendered less important by proving that, 
after all is said and done, things were just as bad twenty or thirty 
years ago. This form of argument might be relevant in discussing 
the point as to who was responsible for the greatest amount of failure. 
But it is not an argument which ought to be addressed to the 
public, to whom the question of a good or bad army is everything, 
while that of the merits of this or that reformer is, in comparison, 
nothing. 

That the army which we now possess is not a good one, but on the 
contrary a very bad one, seems to be the teaching of every line of the 
recently published report. 

One of the greatest difficulties experienced in bringing about any 
radical or useful reform in army matters is the impossibility of 
making the public realise the magnitude of the disease. Our troops 
are so scattered, are so little en évidence, that popular attention is 
never concentrated upon them with the intensity which characterises 
it in detecting the shortcomings of those branches of the public 
service which come in contact with men’s daily lives. 

It requires a catastrophe to convince us that anything is wrong, 
and even the temporary agitation which some more than usually 
flagrant collapse creates, subsides almost immediately, and we relapse 
into our usual happy-go-lucky indifference. 

It is most unfortunate that this should be so. Itis most unfortu- 
nate that an Aldershot field day or review cannot be reproduced once a 
month in Hyde Park. 

It requires no military knowledge, no educated eye, to realise that 
the little companies which pass in brief array before the saluting point 
. are not, either in numbers or in physique, what a British regiment 
ought to be. Let any one, fresh from reading Napier’s description 
of our infantry on the field of Albuera, place himself as near as he 
can to the flagstaff at an Aldershot review. Let him bear in mind 
the passage that describes how ‘ nothing could stop that astonishing 
infantry ; no sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no nervous enthu- 
siasm, weakened the stability of their order; their flashing eyes were 
bent on the dark columns in their front ; their measured tread shook 
the ground ;’ and then apply it to what he sees. The quotation may 
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be somewhat fine writing, but no possible adaptation could make it 
a fair description of some of the battalions which we may see now-a- 
days. 

It would be impertinent as well as useless to venture upon such 
strictures as these if they were not borne out by the almost universal 
testimony of every officer whose opinion is recorded in General Airey’s 
report. They are made in no spirit of disparagement of the courage 
and patriotism of our infantry soldiers, which have been so conspicu- 
ously proved of late. The Englishman is still, as he always has been, 
equal—perhaps more than equal—to men of any other race in 
fighting power. But it is neither fair nor reasonable to demand 
that he shall exhibit the high qualities which he possesses under 
every sort of artificial disadvantage. 

It is easy enough to argue that, our army being a voluntary one, it 
must of necessity differ widely from those of the great continental 
powers. The fact is beyond dispute, but the inference to be drawn 
from it is this—that if we hope to hold our own against troops drawn 
indiscriminately from the manhood and strength of a great nation, 
we must either appeal to the same sources of strength, or we must 
be careful to make our artificial blade as keen and as finely tempered 
as the resources of science and wealth will allow. 

Those who are anxious to know how nearly we have approached 
to that ideal under our present system should carefully study the 
evidence given before Lord Airey’s Commission. 

Once more let, it be said, Sir Garnet Wolseley’s arguments are, 
as far as the outside public are concerned, beside the mark. The 
army that won at Salamanca and Talavera may have been a very 
bad one. The men who enlisted before 1870 may have been very 
inferior. The collapse in the Crimea may have been very complete. 
In a word, our army may have been in a very bad way before Lord 
Cardwell’s scheme came into operation. But all these considerations 
do not touch the real question, which is this: ‘Is the condition of 
things now so much better than it was, that we can or ought to be 
satistied with it?’ Sir Garnet Wolseley himself gives the answer. 
We require an efficient reserve of 60,000 men. We have not got 
it. Going round hat in hand is an objectionable practice. Five 
regiments could not be put into the field without begging. We 
ought at any time to be able to put into the field an army of 
60,000 men, which should leave behind it a thoroughly efficient 
reserve of well-trained soldiers of at least equal numbers. If, by 
superhuman efforts, we got together our 60,000 men, our reserve, it 
appears, would number 363. 

These are the salient facts which strike a civilian. The short- 
comings that meet his eye lie on the surface—he who runs may read. 
The new system was, on its own showing, to have provided us with 
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certain definite safeguards, and at present these safeguards do not 
exist. 

If indeed, as he suggests, Sir Garnet Wolseley have some new 
scheme in the background by which all these faults are to be 
remedied, well and good. But whether it involve long service or 
short, it is allowable to prophesy that it will commend itself to the 
public in exact proportion to the extent to which its results differ 
from those which attend the working of our present system. 


H. O. Arnoxtp-Forster. 








TER. 





A REVISER ON THE NEW REVISION. 
Me rn a Vaw Carn v1 

In the following remarks on the revised version of the New Testament 
it is scarcely necessary to say that I propose to speak only as one of 
the multitude of readers usually designated as ‘the public,’ to whose 
perusal and judgment the work is now at length committed. Although 
from the commencement a member of one of the Revision Companies,' 
I have no right to speak as from any special knowledge which that 
position may have given me; for it was a rule acted upon throughout 
that the work done in the Jerusalem Chamber, as well as the opinions 
expressed by the members, with the results arrived at, and the 
grounds on which changes were either made or left unmade, should 
all be considered ‘private and confidential.’ This rule was under- 
stood to apply to all that took place, and it was carefully observed— 
except only as regarded such little details as were given each month 
in some of the newspapers, respecting the days of meeting, the mem- 
bers present, and the passages gone over from time to time. 

While this was the case, however, it is equally true that every 
individual member of the company is left now at liberty, in his 
private character, to judge and criticise the completed work of the 
whole body of revisers. The results arrived at were determined by 
vote, as the preface to the volume now published informs us; no altera- 
tion being finally made as against the Authorised Version except by a 
majority of two to one of the members present. The minority, how- 
ever, although outvoted, were not supposed to be also silenced for all 
future time, or prohibited from expressing their dissent or the reasons 
for it; but, on the contrary, naturally retained their right to do so, 
on and after the publication of the volume. Of this privilege I pro- 
pose simply to avail myself; but I shall endeavour of course to guard 
against any breach of the understanding indicated by the old and 
familiar words ‘ private and confidential,’ printed upon all the different 
sections of the work, as they were successively issued for the use of 
the two companies during the progress of the revision. I have nothing 
therefore to tell respecting anything said by any one at the meetings, 
or the numbers of the votes given either for or against any alteration 
made, or anything of this kind. I have simply to take the work as 
it is now issued, and, so far as may be practicable within the-dimited 


1 So called after the example of 1611. 
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space at my command, to express my own individual judgment on 
the new text, basing this simply upon such general knowledge of the 
subject as is familiar, or easily accessible, to every critical student 
of the New Testament. 

The volume which gives occasion to these remarks is a handsome 
octavo of 594 pages, without counting the Preface or the American 
Suggestions, which will make up some forty to fifty pages more, ac- 
cording to the size of the edition in which they are printed. The 
work professes to be ‘the version set forth a.p. 1611, compared with 
the most ancient authorities and revised a.p. 1881.’ This latter date 
might have been more fully given as a.p. 1870 to a.p. 1881, for the 
task has been close upon eleven years in hand, including the time 
occupied in printing, having been commenced on the 23rd of June, 
1870, and being now published on the 17th of May, 1881. Time 
enough certainly for its preparation, enough too for no small amount 
of elaborate over-correction, such as I greatly fear many readers will 
find in its pages. 

The preface forms a very interesting and valuable introduction to 
the volume, and to this our attention must in the first instance 
be turned. After giving a brief account of the origin and character 
of the Authorised Version, the imperfections of which are fully ac- 
knowledged, it proceeds to speak of the formation of the two com- 


panies for its revision, and of the rules that were laid down for the 
execution of their undertaking. These were drawn up in May 1870, 
by a Committee of the Convocation of Canterbury,’ and were in sub- 


2 The following members of Convocation constituted this committee for the New 
Testament :—Bishops Ellicott, Moberley, and Wilberforce, the Prolocutor Dr. Bicker- 
steth (now Dean of Lichfield), Deans Alford and Stanley, and Canon Blakesley (now 
Dean of Lincoln). This Committee had authority to invite the co-operation of others 
‘to whatever nation or religious body they might belong ’—a wise and just provision 
considering the interest which all sects and parties have in the book to be revised. 
Accordingly, the following were invited to take part in the work :—Dr. Angus 
(Baptist), Archbishop Trench, Dr. Eadie (Scotch United Presbyterian), Rev. Dr. Hort 
(of Cambridge), Rev. W. G. Humphry, Professor Kennedy (of Cambridge), Arch- 
deacon Lee, Dr. Lightfoot (now Bishop of Durham), Professor Milligan (Scotch 
Church), Professor Moulton (Wesleyan Methodist), Dr. J. H. Newman (now Cardinal), 
Professor Newth (Congregationalist), Dr. A. Roberts (Scotch Church), Dr. Vance 
Smith (Unitarian), Dean Scott (of Rochester), Dr. Scrivener, Dr. Tregelles (Congre- 
gationalist), Dr. C. J. Vaughan (now Dean of Llandaff), Professor Westcott. To 
these some additions were subsequently made, namely, Bishop Wordsworth (St. 
Andrews), Dr. D. Brown (Scotch Free Church), Dean Merivale. The last named 
withdrew from the work before it had made much progress. Dean Alford, Bishop 
Wilberforce, Dr. Tregelles,and Dr. Eadie all died previous to 1876; and Dr. Newman 
declined the invitation. On the death of Bishop Wilberforce, his place was taken by 
Professor (now Archdeacon) Palmer. The number of members has throughout been 
about twenty-four, of whom the average attendance has been sixteen, during the ten 
and a half years of working time. The Company has met monthly, under the presi- 
dency of Bishop Ellicott, ten times each year, with one or.two exceptions only, and 
has made a total working time of 412 days, of about seven hours each, to say nothing 
of the time necessarily spent in private study connected with the work. Clearly 
the revisers deserve a good name for application and industry. 
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stance as follows: (1) To introduce as few alterations as possible . . . 
consistently with faithfulness ; (2) Alterations to be expressed in the 
language of the Authorised and earlier English versions; (3) To go 
twice over the work; (4) The text to be adopted to be that for which 
the evidence is decidedly preponderating ; (5) To make or retain no 
change on the second or final revision, unless two-thirds of those 
present approved of the same, but on the first revision to decide by 
simple majorities; (6) Refers only to postponement of a decision in 
certain cases; (7) To revise the headings of chapters and pages, 
paragraphs, italics, and punctuation ; (8) When considered desirable, 
to refer to others not in the Company for their opinions. (It does 
not appear from the preface that this last rule has ever been acted 
upon. ) 

In these rules two features are very prominent: first, the extreme 
care for the Authorised, which was not to be altered except by a vote 
of two to one of the members present from time to time; secondly, 
the great care as to the style, that is to say, the words, in which 
alterations were to be made; for these were to be limited, as far as 
possible, ‘to the language of the Authorised and earlier English 
versions.’ These two rules should have been sufficient, if known, to 
allay the apprehensions of some notable opponents of the project of 
revision, one of whom spoke of the revising process as if it were the 
same as putting the Bible into a crucible and recasting it ; or again, 
as laying it on the table of the anatomist and dissecting it. Arch- 
bishop Thomson was reported in the papers of the day to have ex- 
pressed himself to this effect in his speech against revision in the 
York Convocation. He thus spoke much as if he were not aware 
that honest men who did not deliberately intend to misrepresent 
their original would be guided by the laws of the language from 
which they were translating ; or as if he thought that a body of men 
appointed to the work, such as the Westminster revisers, were likely 
to corrupt or mutilate the English Bible under the pretence of re- 
moving its manifold and everywhere admitted imperfections. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury in a letter to the Times expressed himself with 
equal disfavour or hostility to the work. A revision of the Bible, 
he feared, would dilute and lower its style, would modernise and 
Frenchify it. Such anticipations were perhaps excusable on the part 
of a layman who may be supposed to be but slightly acquainted with 
the nature of the work to be executed. But they were not to be ex- 
pected from a man professedly learned in the Scriptures, although I 
am half inclined to confess that in several respects the results which 
have been arrived at in the volume as now published go some way, if 
not to justify, at least to illustrate the doubts and fears of those who 
were against revision. But yet it will be seen on consideration that 
the adverse anticipations alluded to could not, by the nature of the 
ease, be largely fulfilled. The rules just cited show at least that they 
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ought not to have been fulfilled in any serious degree. Perhaps I ought 
to add that the two eminent opponents before named, if they had sup- 
ported the project of revision instead of opposing it, might possibly 
have exercised a salutary influence upon the work and prevented 
some of the more objectionable changes, of which I shall have to 
speak in the course of this paper. 

It is singular at all events, and worth noting, that gentlemen 
could be found, who, while professing to receive the Bible as the 
‘inspired Word,’ the very ‘ Word of God,’ could yet be satisfied to 
go on placing it before the world, in tens of thousands of copies 
annually, in an imperfect form, with all its well-known false readings 
and errors of translation. It would almost appear that they looked 
upon the English version, errors and all, as ‘given by inspiration of 
God,’ for on what other principle could they rationally object to its 
correction at the hands of earnest, religious, and competent -men— 
and surely no others were likely to undertake such a task ? 

The fourth of the above rules was one of primary importance. 
‘The text to be adopted,’ that is to say, the Greek text to be followed, 
was to be that for which there was ‘ preponderating evidence.’ This 
meant, in effect, that the revisers were to form their own ‘text’ as 
they went on, judging according to the evidence of the ‘ readings’ 
that offered themselves. This was the only rule that could be laid 
down in such a case. It would indeed have been easier at once to 
adopt a critical text, as that of Griesbach, Tischendorf, or Tregelles, 
and relying upon the judgment of the editor to have followed him 
implicitly, without further investigation. But to do this would have 
been to attribute to any text so adopted a degree of authority which 
it might not deserve. Even the best of editors—with all reverence 
be it said!—is not infallible. Griesbach is, indeed, one to be most 
highly esteemed for breadth of knowledge and soundness of judg- 
ment, but he had not in his hands all the materials possessed by 
later scholars ; and Griesbach’s theory of recensions tended sometimes 
to lead him astray. A similar remark applies more or less, mutatis 
mutandis, to any other critical authority that might be named; and 
so it remained for the revisers to look at the various readings for 
themselves, to estimate their value in their own way, and to follow 
their own judgment. This it will no doubt be found that they have 
done carefully, and with sound results. But the task entailed 
labour, and would take much time; not so much perhaps as might 
be thought at first sight, at least by ordinary readers. For the 
materials for judging of the comparative value of readings have been 
wonderfully brought together, simplified, and systematised by the 
careful labours of the last hundred years in this department of 
learning. Almost every various reading cf any importance in the 
Greek manuscripts, as well as in the ancient versions and the 
quotations so largely made by the Church fathers, has been noted 
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and set down at its proper place in the great editions, so as to enable 
a modern critic to judge for himself as to the originality of the text 
in any given case. 

Such being the fact, the labours of the revisers in this part of 
their work were greatly lightened and simplified. Indeed, it will be 
found that alterations in the English translation rendered necessary 
by change of text in the original are comparatively few. Moreover, 
it must be said that, numerous as are the differences of readings 
found in the manuscripts as compared with each other, they are 
commonly of very small importance in point of meaning. In 
multitudes of cases they are so trivial as to be scarcely capable of 
exact expression in a simple English rendering, or they are scarcely 
worth expressing. And so it results that alterations in the English 
version of an important character, arising from difference of original 
reading, will not exceed a few dozens in number. The great mass of 
changes will be found to consist of corrected and closer renderings of 
the old Greek text—the Textus Receptus. Thus it further appears, 
that the terms in which critical works are apt to speak of different 
‘texts,’ and ‘ readings,’ and ‘ types of text,’ are a little misleading. 
Differences there are, no doubt; and there are manuscripts which 
run together in groups—some exemplifying one class of differences, 
while others agree in exemplifying another—the standard of com- 
parison being the Textus Receptus. But such differences after all 
are, as just said, but slight; insomuch that the reader who has 
only the old Greek text in his hands is in possession, through that, 
of every substantial statement and doctrine of the New Testament. 
This fact is too apt to be lost sight of ; but it is worth remembering, 
although it by no means justifies the opposition to revision that was 
raised in certain influential quarters; nor indeed was this the ground 
on which opponents professed to stand in speaking as they did. They 
have to their credit, so far as appears, nothing but a blind impulse of 
opposition to change, through fear of changing for the worse, although 
all the probabilities of the case so plainly lay in the contrary direction. 

It was no part of the duty of the revisers, however, to form a new 
Greek text, nor have they, as the Preface is careful to note, attempted 
anything so considerable. But something very like this has been 
done, nevertheless, as the result or accompaniment of their labours. 
For it is announced by the University Presses that an edition of the 
Greek text is to be at once published, incorporating all the readings 
followed by the revisers, and giving the displaced readings at the foot 
of each page. This work is not, however, prepared by the Revision 
Company itself, but by one or two of their number at the request of 
and for the University Presses.2 It may be anticipated that this 


* A second work of a similar kind is to be the Greek text used in 16]J 
Variations from it given at the foot of the page. This will be edited b 
the other by Archdeacon Palmer. E 
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volume will in all important points be in substantial agreement with 
the text of Tischendorf, or perhaps even more nearly with that of 
Westcott and Hort. The work will, however, necessarily be inferior 
in value to that of Tischendorf, inasmuch as it will not ‘furnish the 
manuscript and other evidence relating to the preferred readings. 

The Preface goes on, after stating the rules as above given, to 
speak of the way in which they have been carried out. ‘ These rules 
it has been our endeavour faithfully and consistently to follow,’ 
‘ Faithfulness’ to the original, it will be remembered, was to be the 
great and dominating principle; but, consistently with this, the 
alterations were to be ‘as few as possible.’ I must frankly say at 
once, I do not think this fundamental rule has been observed so well 
as it might have been. The alterations, in my own humble judg- 
ment, are not ‘as few as possible,’ but rather the contrary; and in 
many cases, while minute and literally accurate, they seem to be so 
in such a way as even to run counter to the very principle of faith- 
fulness to which they ought to have been subordinated. My meaning 
in this statement will become clear as we proceed. 

The character and extent of the revision are indicated by the 
statement of the Preface itself as to the nature of the alterations 
which have been made. These are enumerated under five heads :— 
(1) alterations from change of reading ; (2) where the rendering of 
the Authorised was incorrect ; (3) from obscure or ambiguous mean- 
ings to others clear and express; (4) alterations for the sake of con 
sistency of rendering, that is, to make words and passages harmonious 
or parallel in the English which are so in the Greek ; (5) alterations 
by consequence, or arising out of changes already made, even though 
not in strictness required by the general rule of faithfulness. These 
various grounds, it will be admitted, are just and reasonable in them- 
selves; yet when we come to the details of work in which they are 
exemplified, too much is found to which exception is to be taken, and 
probably will be taken, even by the most tolerant and sympathising 
critic—if a critic, in such a case, can or ought to be tolerant and 
sympathising. 

It will be convenient in what follows, in the first place, to take 
the order of the Preface in the illustrations which it gives of the mode 
of proceeding in the different classes of alteration just enumerated. 
Then, having done this, we may proceed to notice a few of what may 
be termed the more special and salient features of the new text. The 
great mass of little changes will necessarily be passed over unnoticed. 
Most of these will, of course, be found to be rightly and carefully 
done, although a great proportion of them may be held to have been 
uncalled for, These will be considered by most readers as mere in- 
truders, breaking in upon the old familiar music of the Authorised, 
and doing so without any gain of sense by way of compensation—nay, 
sometimes even with a loss. 
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In exposition of the method of proceeding we are told, first, that 
where a word is found to occur in a book with characteristic fre- 
quency, care has been taken to render it uniformly, so as to exhibit 
the characteristic word in one way, as far as possible. This was ob- 
viously a just principle, too much overlooked by the translators of 
1611. It has been duly carried out in some instances, as, for example, 
in the rendering ‘ straightway,’ a favourite word of the second Gospel. 
It is much to be wished that the same principle had been equally well 
remembered in words of greater importance. But of this more shall 
be said by-and-by. 

The rendering of the tenses, we are next informed, has been care- 
fully attended to. The results are not always happy. The Greek 
aorist is too often represented very baldly, by a correspondent indefi- 
nite past—the old and fuller rendering by have (which is often quite 
as correct) being rejected. Thus, Matt. x. 8, ‘Freely ye received,’ 
for ‘ freely ye have received ;’ Luke xix. 17, ‘thou wast found faith- 
ful’ for ‘ thou hast been found faithful;’ John xvii. 4, 6, ‘I glorified 
thee on the earth,’ ‘I manifested thy name.’ So it is many times 
through this chapter, and in numerous other cases. In all of them I 
venture to think the old renderings were mostly preferable, not only 
in sound, but in aptness to the context and to the general character 
of the passage. That the old renderings read better probably no one 
will dispute. The change to a greater formal accuracy is therefore 
dearly bought, and was in truth not worth the price paid for it, This 
kind of alteration will often strike the reader, and generally with an 
unpleasant effect, while yet it may be hoped that it will in time be- 
come familiar, and perhaps agreeable. 

But more than this: it cannot be doubted that in the use of the 
tenses in New Testament Greek there is very much of the Hellenistic 
influence. Men whose native language was so closely akin to the 
ancient Hebrew, and to whom Greek was only an acquired tongue, 
would not be likely, ought not to be expected, to have used the varied 
and copious tenses of the Greek verb with the freedom or accuracy of 
a Xenophon or a Thucydides. This is abundantly seen in the Septua- 
gint, and also in the Apocrypha; and why should it not appear in 
the New Testament? The fact is that it is extremely visible and 
undeniable. The same general cause accounts for many instances of 
awkwardness of expression, not only in connection with verbal forms, 
but in the use of other words. It is much to be feared that our re- 
visers have not made due allowance for all this. The consequence is 
that, with great literalness of rendering, they have not always well 
brought out the sense, and they have certainly often produced rough 
and jerky effects, which it would have been better to avoid. This is 
exemplified in such renderings as Matt. v. 22, ¢ hell of fire’ (of which 
more hereafter), with which compare Rom. viii. 6, ‘ mind of the flesh, 
‘mind of the spirit,’ compared with ‘sinful flesh’ (v. 3); why not 

3Q2 
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‘flesh of sin’ also? So Rom. viii. 21, ‘liberty of the glory,’ and 
many similar cases. The clumsiness of such renderings as John iy, 
23, 24, will strike most readers. The fault, indeed, here is not from 
the needless rendering of any Hebraism, so much as from a quite 
gratuitous literalism, by which nothing in point of sense appears to 
be gained. 

In reference to the rendering of the article similar remarks may 
be made. As the rule, it is too often expressed. This sometimes 
injures the idiom of the English, and in truth impairs or misrepre- 
sents the force of the original. What, for instance, is gained in 
Matt. v. 15, ‘ Neither do men light a lamp and put it under the 
bushel, but on the stand’? The article is used to generalise as well 
as to render definite; and it may be so here, as the words are closely 
connected with a general precept. If so, then ais better than the, 
and the change made in the Authorised is uncalled for. In Rom. iii. 
27, we have a contrary case, the article left out by Hebraism, but 
better retained in the English, though absent from the Greek, ‘a law 
of faith.’ Here the word exemplifies the common Hebrew usage of 
the omitted article with a noun which is qualified and rendered defi- 
nite by another noun, even without any article, as in the two first words 
of the first Gospel. The over-rendering of which I am now speaking 
often occurs ; thus, Matt. vi. 25, ‘Is not the life more than the food, 
and the body than the raiment ?” The sense would have been given 
by omitting the article rather than retaining it with food and rai- 
ment. So Matt. vii. 24, 25, ‘the rock ;’ ‘a rock’ is more suitable to 
English idiom; as in 2 Cor. xii. 12, where the Greek is ra pév onueia 
tod atrocronod, rendered ‘ the signs of an apostle.’ Here the gene- 
ralising force of the article is recognised, and the rendering is correct. 
In this case, the form followed in Matt. v.15 and elsewhere would 
not have been admissible, showing us that the change there was 
unneeded, and that the Authorised is right. 

The worst case of this kind is perhaps in Matt. viii. 12 and the 
parallel places, ‘ There shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth.’ 
The wonder is that, with the strange zeal for literalisms which appears 
to have animated the revisers, they have not given us here all the 
articles, ‘the weeping and the gnashing of the teeth.’ This would 
have been too much; but the rendering followed is almost as unjus- 
tifiable. Probably it was adopted because of the reference to the 
end of the world or age, which some think may be referred to in a 


previous verse (v. 11). Granting this, still how is this shown by 


keeping the article before ‘weeping’? In truth, the addition only 
weakens the phrase. ‘ Weeping and gnashing of teeth’ is a terse 
and idiomatic expression, about the purport of which there can be 
no mistake, whether it be referred to the second coming of Christ 
and the last things, or whether it stand alone, without any such 
reference. ‘There shall be the weeping’ is poor and feeble in com- 
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parison. There is, as observed before, too much of this literal 
accuracy, tending not to strength but to weakness, and, in too many 
cases, impairing the faithfulness of the English, regarded as the 
representative of the Greek. Matt. vii. 6 is a bad case of this kind : 
‘neither cast your pearls before the swine.’ Are we to suppose that 
the writer had some definite animals in view, and was speaking, 
therefore, of them? Or is it not that in this precept he simply 
generalises by means of the article, and so renders his precept in a 
sense universal in its spirit ? 

The Preface goes on to speak of the rendering of pronouns. 
Particular care, it is stated, has been taken in their expression (or 
non-expression, if absent in the Greek), and in regard to ‘the place 
they occupy in the sentence.’ This refers to such cases as that in 
the example last given: ‘cast your pearls.’ The Authorised has: 
‘cast ye your pearls.’ But the Greek is without the word ‘ye,’ 
and so the revisers have left it out! But then it is latent in the 
verb, and many readers will think that the English sounds better 
with it, while nothing is gained to the sense by leaving it out. In 
other cases no doubt the effect is happier, and the correction is 
rightly made, whether by the omission or the insertion of the pro- 


noun. 
The next paragraph relates to the particles, in which ‘ uniformity 


of rendering’ has been carefully observed. But so much as this can 
scarcely be said in regard to the point following. This is the 
rendering of the prepositions, of which the familiar 2v may be more 
especially instanced. In the New Testament this word is constantly 
used after the manner of Hellenistic Greek, and can only be under- 
stood when attention is paid to the way in which the Hebrew Beth 
is expressed in the Septuagint. It is constantly used of the instru- 
ment, frequently of the manner or accompaniment, and also of the 
cause. The instrumental force of the word the revisers have some- 
times recognised and sometimes not, and this quite arbitrarily, for 
anything that appears. Even where they have recognised it, they 
have done so apparently without confidence, and have actually given 
a margin, to inform the reader that the original was im, as if there 
was some mysterious virtue in this little word, which it was feared 
might be lost, unless it were duly noted that the original meant in 
and not by. An early example to this effect may be seen in Matt. 
iii. 11: *I indeed baptise you with water, . . . but he that cometh 
after me .... shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost.’ The original 
is év, but, as here used, we have it in its usual Hellenistic sense, deno- 
ting the instrument or means with which; and why, therefore, should 
it not have been so rendered without a comment which tends only 
to perplex? The rendering in the text is the true sense, here as so 
often elsewhere. So far as the English is concerned, the marginal 
‘in’ would have been simply wrong, and it was needless to say any- 
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thing about it. I hope, however, that no Baptist friend will take 
offence at this view of the case! 

In some places, however, the original év has been retained—that 
is to say, its English equivalent -has been used. The result may 
speak for itself; we have it, for example, in Heb. i. 1, ‘ God, having 
of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by divers portions 
and in divers manners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto us 
in his Son :’ ‘in the prophets,’ ‘in his Son.’ The word here surely 
denotes simply the instrumental agency. It can mean: nothing else 
according to the Hellenistic usage, of which the New Testament is so 
full. The change from the Authorised seems, therefore, to have been 
quite uncalled for, and the words as they stand tend only to puzzle a 
reader, imparting also an awkwardness to the passage, which does 
not appear either in the Greek or in the Authorised. This comes of 
too great literalness in translating, combined with too great readiness 
to forget the peculiar character of New Testament Greek. The same 
idiom occurs in Matt. ix. 34: * By the prince of the devils casteth 
he out devils.’ Here the translation is correct, but it is carefully noted 
that the original of by isin. But, if it be so, what else can it mean? 
as, indeed, is seen in Luke xi. 20: ‘If I by the finger of God cast out 
devils ’"— literally, ‘im the finger of God.’ Is it not inconsistent to 
omit the margin here, seeing that the use of im in this case would 
appear to be even more singular than in the other, and must there 
not, therefore, on the principle of literalness, have been some reason 
for using it? In truth, there is nothing remarkable in such cases. 
The word occurs quite normally as a usual way of expressing instru- 
mentality, and it could not have been correctly Englished by any 
other word than by. This is recognised in 1 Cor. iv. 21, ‘with a 
rod ;’ but why is the marginal warning inconsistently omitted ? 

The new rendering of Heb. i. 1 has just been quoted. It will 
very probably be regarded as one of the least happy passages in the 
new text. It is extremely literal certainly ; but in this lies its fault, 
while it gives no improvement upon the Authorised in point of sense, 
none at least that is worth speaking of. The phrase ‘ divers portions’ 
is the only one which conveys a little more of the original meaning 
than we had before, but the difference is so small that many readers 
will remain insensible of the gain arising from the disturbance of the 
old and familiar words. The new fact stated, or intended to be so, 
is that the communications made by the prophets in old times were 
not made all at once, but in separate and successive portions. ‘This 
is little different from what was at least suggested by the ‘ sundry 
times’ now displaced. Again, the words ‘his Son’ ought certainly 
to have been corrected into ‘a Son,’ as in the margin. Former 
revelations were by prophets, the latter by ‘a Son.’ The Logos in 
Christ was ‘a Son,’ one of many such according to the philoso- 
phical conceptions of the time, and according to the developed 
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Logos doctrine familiar to Philo a century before the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was written. So that the Greek here is in harmony with 
these ideas, which its English representative is not. But modern 
theology takes a different view of this subject from that which would 
be familiar te the writer to the Hebrews, and therefore the superfluous 
his of the Authorised is retained. It is much to be wished that more 
of the passage in its fine old English form had also been retained ; 
for example, not only the preposition by, but the old rendering of 
the verbs, and the words displaced for ‘at the end of these days,’ 
which scarcely yield an intelligible sense. In this passage it is too 
clear that the English reader has lost much and gained little by the 
revision. 

It is unnecessary to speak with equal detail of the particulars 
enumerated in the remainder of the Preface. The revisers being 
directed to make their alterations, as far as possible, in the language 
of the Authorised earlier English versions, have carefully done so, 
thus preserving uniformity of literary style and colour. Archaisms 
have been removed, where they seemed to occasion misconception of 
the meaning ; otherwise they have been left. Cases still appear, how- 
ever, in which an uncouth archaism might better have been changed. 
The form ‘ for to’ before the infinitive is now only a vulgarism. The 
form ‘to us-ward’ seems clumsy. The inversions of words some 
times give strength and variety to expression ; in such cases they are 
rightly left; but there are instances in which they are objectionabie 
in English, and would seem to have come in from the German of 
Luther, with which our earliest translators were familiar. Such 
forms as ‘then fell she down straightway,’ ‘neither went I up to 
Jerusalem,’ ‘then departed Barnabas for to seek Paul,’ are in accord- 
ance with a well-known German idiom, but hardly with good 
English usage in our day. Nor are they pleasant reading. 

The marginal notes, we are informed, represent a large amount 
of careful and elaborate discussion. This will readily be believed. 
The remark will most probably be made that this part of the work 
is a little overdone. Marginal notes in particular giving alterna- 
tive renderings, as well as those giving more exactly the force of the 
original, are too numerous. The fault is perhaps on the right side; 
but yet it tends to perplexity when renderings occur even in the 
margin which really convey little sense in themselves, or when they 
add nothing that assists the understanding of the text. What, for 
instance, is the use of the frequent margin ‘ Or, in’? or of this, * Gr. 
before the face of his entering in’ (Acts xiii. 24), the full meaning 
of the Hebraism being already in the text; or of this, ‘ Or, until,’ 
added to the right rendering ‘for a season’? Or of this, ‘Gr. 
impress’ (Matt. v.41); or of this, ‘Gr. dig through’ (Matt. vi. 
19); or of this, ‘ Gr. take alive’ (Luke v. 10); in ail these cases the 
true meaning, the apt and intelligible meaning, being given in the 
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text. . There are multitudes of marginal notes equally trivial and 
equally useless. On the other hand, there are cases in which a 
margin would have had great interest and some importance, but it 
has been omitted. For example, in 1 John v. 7, the spurious words, 
‘the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one,’ 
are, with the connected words, quietly dropped out of the text, no inti- 
mation of this being given to the reader. Of course he can find out 
the omission for himself, if he should compare the old with the re- 
vised version, or if he should remember that the words were there 
once. But it would seem to have been better work to have given 
notice that there was here so great a change. This has been done in 
Mark ix. 44, 46; and it is duly indicated that the concluding verses 
of the second Gospel are of doubtful authenticity, as well as the sec- 
tion of John, from vii. 53 to viii. 11. 

Several other matters of less moment are next referred to, and 
their treatment explained; namely, the use ‘of italics, the division 
into paragraphs (the old verse numerals being retained), the mode of 
printing quotations from the Old Testament, the punctuation, and 
lastly, the titles of the books. On these it need only be observed 
that the mode of giving the quotations from the Old Testament does 
not appear to be a very successful experiment. The printing in 
parallelisms spoils the uniformity of the page too much, and was not 
worth adopting, unless the parallelism was a good one. In many of 
the cases it is very imperfect ; and, indeed, passages that are purely 
prose have been broken up into parallelisms for no other reason appa- 
rently except that they are quotations from the Old Testament. It 
has been overlooked that large portions even of the prophetical books 
are as prosaic as prose can be. 

As to the titles of the books, the revisers have ‘deemed it best’ 
to leave them as they were. Perhaps this was unavoidable ; but it 
is a pity nevertheless, for to the common reader a sanction will 
appear to have been given to statements which, to say the least, are 
in several cases extremely doubtful, and in some unquestionably wrong. 
‘ The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews’ ought not to have 
been left ; for what manuscript authority has it ? And surely a majority 
of the revisers themselves would not have voted it to be a justifiable 
addition to the sacred text. 

The remainder of this paper may best be occupied with the con- 
sideration of a few renderings of special interest and importance in 
the new text, which may serve too to illustrate and to justify the pre- 
ceding remarks. 

We come at once, on the second page of the volume, to instances 
which cannot be passed over without critical comment and question. 
‘ Holy Ghost,’ Matt. i. 18. On this, the first occurrence of these 
words, we have a marginal note, ‘Or Holy Spirit, and so throughout 
this book.’ Such is the usual form of notice to the reader at the 
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first place in each book where these words are found. But the ques- 
tion is inevitable, Why was not the word ‘Spirit’ taken into the 
text and adopted as the rendering of the Greek wvedya? Itis a 
good word, of rich and comprehensive import, and it corresponds to 
the original in a way which cannot be alleged of the term used. The 
Greek word is found in a multitude of cases standing alone, that is, 
without any connected adjective or equivalent word. In such cases, 
‘Ghost’ cannot be used. Hence the necessity, arising from the use 
of the latter, of having two words in the English version to repre- 
sent the single word of the original. This consideration itself affords 
a strong reason against the introduction of the word ‘ Ghost’ at all. 
For why employ two terms when a single one is sufficient ? The one 
referred to is an impracticable kind of word, and may indeed be said, 
like many other things, to be growing obsolete, except only in ecclesi- 
astical use. 

It will be found, however, that in a few cases in the earlier books 
as here revised, the Authorised ‘Ghost’ has been changed into 
‘Spirit.’ On what principle this has been done does not appear; but 
it would almost seem as if it had been intended to make the change ~ 
in cases in which power or inflwence was supposed to be mainly 
denoted by zrvedua, and in others, to which a personal character 
was presumed to belong, to leave the Authorised as it was. If this 
were the case, the revisers would seem to have abandoned the task of 
discriminating between the two significations as beyond their power, 
or they may have turned from it shocked, perhaps, at the daring of 
their own hands in making such an attempt. The Authorised, it 
may be noticed, has the rendering ‘ Holy Spirit’ only in some three 
instances, so that the translators of 1611 were at least fairly consis- 
tent in what they did, which is more than can be said for their 
successors of 1881. The present revision has kept these three in- 
stances, and added to them about half-a-dozen others (as Luke ii. 25, 
26,iv. 1; Acts ii. 4, vi. 5). There may be a few more, but nothing is 
said in the Preface as to why the change was made. Of the three 
places in which ‘ Holy Spirit’ occurs in the Authorised, and which 
our revisers have retained, one has been treated in a remarkable way. 
It is Ephesians iv. 30: ‘ Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby 
ye were sealed unto the day of redemption.’ I purposely quote the 
Authorised, that the proceeding of the revisers here may more clearly 
appear. It would of course have been intolerable to say ‘ Holy Ghost’ 
in this case ; but yet, while rightly retaining the Authorised ‘ Spirit,’ 
the revisers have so far departed from it as directly to suggest the 
personal meaning, by their treatment of the relative pronoun con- 
nected with it. They have rendered, ‘Grieve not the Holy Spirit of 
God, in whom ye were sealed.’ This, of course, is in venapiedl with 
the mode of rendering the preposition év followed in other 
so often given in the margin, as before pointed out. ; 
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harmony with the established theology on the subject; but it is the 
exact opposite of the common usage of the revisers in their transla- 
tion of the relative pronoun personal: ‘Our Father which art in 
heaven,’ and so in nearly all similar cases, the archaic ‘ which’ being 
persistently preferred to ‘who.’ Against this use of ‘which’ the 
American revisers remonstrate, the seventh of their suggested correc- 
tions being that who (or that) should everywhere be substituted for 
it. The old word, however, is not unpleasant to the English ear, and 
there was no occasion to change, and nothing would be gained by the 
change, except a certain modernising of the old and well-accepted 
word. But, if which might do for ‘ Our Father,’ why should it not 
have served for ‘ Holy Spirit’? why, except more distinctly to sug- 
gest what is not in the original, namely that the word veda has 
here a personal meaning? I am sorry to ask the question, but it is 
unavoidable, not only in this case but in others which are related to 
it. Moreover, as to the words ‘in whom ye were sealed, what do 
they mean? Have they any intelligible meaning? Can any intelli- 
gible meaning be assigned to the Greek, except the. obvious instru- 
mental sense so constantly met with? ‘Grieve not the Holy Spirit 
of God by which ye were sealed ’—by the reception of which, or the 
inspiration of which, ye were marked out, set apart, secured as disciples 
unto the expected day of the second coming. Such is clearly the 
sense of the verse, but it is missed altogether by the new version. 

- Returning, however, to the rendering ‘ Holy Ghost,’ it may be 
observed that the English is perhaps the only existing version of im-’ 
portance in which the word zvedua has received a twofold equivalent. 
It will indeed be said that the two renderings are identical in value. 
But this is surely not the case. ‘Ghost’ has far more of the personal 
force in it than the other, and far more than the original -rvedyua, 
which indeed is entirely without it, except sometimes in a certain 
figurative sense. At any rate the words are so different that there 
are multitudes of instances where Ghost cannot be used at all and 
Spirit can. The former can only be written with one particular ad- 
jective, and in one single phrase, whereas the word wvedua, for which 
it stands, is used with various adjectives and in all sorts of connections. 
We can say the Spirit of God, but not the Ghost of God; the Spirit 
of Christ, but not the Ghost of Christ; the Divine Spirit, the eternal 
Spirit, the almighty Spirit, but we could not substitute Ghost in any 
such cases, without a shock to the reverent feeling of a reader. - It is 
vain therefore to say that the two words are of identical force and 
meaning ; and it is much to be anticipated that the judgment of the 
public on this crucial point will fail to recognise in the revisers that 
judicial freedom from theological bias which was certainly to be ex- 
pected from them. 

The personal turn so gratuitously given to the pronouns in con- 
nection with the word ‘Spirit’ is visible in other instances besides 
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the one just mentioned. Thus in Rom. viii. 16, the Authorised has 
‘the Spirit itself beareth witness.’ This has been changed into ‘ the 
Spirit himself,’ although the Greek for the last word is, of course, the 
neuter pronoun avTd. In such cases, and there are several of them, 
the true faithfulness would have been, not only to render by Spirit 
everywhere, but to have kept (or introduced) the neuter pronouns, #t, 
itself, which. I do not indeed deny that a quasi-personality is occa- 
sionally attributed to wvedua. It is so in Rom. viii. 16, for to bear 
witness is the act of a personal agent. But the same kind of per- 
sonality is attributed to charity (love) in 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5: *‘ Charity 
suffereth long and iskind, . . . doth not behave unseemly, seeketh not 
her own, is not provoked.’ But here the revisers have not thought it 
necessary to keep up the personal idea in the pronouns. They have 
actually changed the Authorised personal pronouns feminine into the 
corresponding neuters; they have even given us ‘seeketh not its 
own,’ instead of a correct rendering of the Greek, ‘seeketh not her 
own. This, we might be ready to believe, has arisen from oversight 
or accident. But the same kind of change—a change, that is to say, 
in a certain direction and with a certain visible tendency—occurs in 
other instances, and it is much to be regretted that this should be 
the case. 

Another example of the same perverse method of proceeding 
occurs in Matt. i. 21, in the force given to the pronoun adres. This 
word is sometimes used in the New Testament Greek without any 
special emphasis. Often indeed it means ‘ himself,’ or carries with it 
some equivalent meaning; but it is used also for ‘he’ simply, and 
with no greater force. This is recognised by the revisers in Matt. 
xii. 50, xvi. 20; Luke v. 17, xix. 2, and in other instances. Has the 
pronoun any greater or more special force in Matt. i. 21? The 
Authorised has ‘he shall save his people from their sins ;’ the revised 
reads, ‘it is he that shall save his people, giving a very special 
emphasis to the pronoun which was quite adequately expressed by the 
word ‘he.’ It must be admitted, however, that the best authorities have 
taken opposite sides on the question whether avrdés ever occurs in the 
New Testament with the simpler meaning. This may be so, though 
it would seem to be strange enough to have a doubt on the point. It is 
clear, at all events, that the revisers were ready to throw the benefit of 
the doubt in a particular direction, small as its value is, and in truth 
hardly worth reckoning—not worth reckoning at all, so as to jeopardise 
the credit of the revision for the strictest ‘ faithfulness.’ 

Passing on to the next page we come to the rendering of Matt. 
ii. 1, ‘behold wise men from the east came to Jerusalem.’ So in 
ii. 7. In this case the revisers have preferred the alternative ex- 
pressed by the words ‘as few as possible’ to that of ‘ faithfulness’ 
(Rule 1). The original here does not mean ‘ wise men’ at all! It 
is the word ywdyor, magi or magians, as the margin informs us. But 
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why not place a word of such distinct historical import and interest 
in the text? Was it not one of the main objects of the revision to 
make corrections of this kind? The Magians were a sacred order 
among the Persians and other ancient oriental peoples. They were 
priests, soothsayers, and interpreters of dreams, and to have their 
approval or recognition was important to the character or success of 
any undertaking. So these great personages come seeking ‘ the child 
Jesus,’ and desire to ‘ worship him,’ the greatest act of homage that 
they could offer him. To designate such men as merely ‘ wise’ is to 
rob them of all their distinctive value. They were ‘ Magians’ whose 
testimony to the new-born Christ would, in the estimation of all be- 
holders, at once establish his Messianic character. This is no doubt 
what the evangelist intends us to understand in introducing so parti- 
cularly and carefully the fact of their visit to Bethlehem. But our 
revisers have strangely left al! this out of sight. For some reason, 
best known to themselves, they have rubbed out the historic colouring 
of the passage, by putting the right word in the margin, where it will 
not be read, and the wrong one in the text, where it will. 

Perhaps it will be thought that this may have been done out of 
consideration for ignorant readers who would only have been puzzled 
by so strange a word as Magians. But the admission of a new word 
would have had an obvious advantage. It would have given occasion 
to such readers to inquire what it meant, and so probably to extend 
their knowledge. At any rate, it would seem to be as reasonable to 
substitute the right word for the wrong one here as to have changed 
the old familiar ‘deputy’ in several cases into ‘ proconsul,’ Acts 
xviii. 12, &c. It may be noted, too, that in Acts xiii. 6, 8, the word 
pdryos is rendered after the Authorised by ‘sorcerer:’ so that the 
harmonising spirit, which has led to important changes in several 
instances, has here been off its guard, and a word of a comparatively 
vague and colourless character has been allowed to represent one that 
is very definite and distinctive, as much so, perhaps, as the words 
‘ publican ’ or ‘ pharisee.’ 

We come next, passing over various minor points, to three in- 
stances in which the new rendering ‘ the evil one’ invites our at- 
tention. In Matt. v. 37, we read, ‘Let your speech be, Yea, yea: 
Nay, nay: and whatsoever is more than these is of the evil 
one. The margin runs, ‘Or evil: as in ver. 39; vi. 39’. This 
tells us that affirmations which are stronger than Yea, yea: Nay, 
nay, are the suggestion of Satan. Can this really have been the 
speaker's meaning? Such a saying looks too like the utterance of 
mere fanaticism, to have come from the lips of that calm and gracious 
Teacher to whom the words are ascribed. But then consistency of 
rendering would seem to have required the assimilation of the ren- 
dering here to that adopted in Matt. vi. 13, * Deliver us from the 
evil one ;’ for, if this be correct, the same rendering could hardly be 
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refused to the identical words ‘ in v. 37, although, strange to say, it is 
refused to them in v. 39, ‘ Resist not the evil man.’ Why then is 
consistency sacrificed here? Something may be reasonably allowed 
for the context, and this may have determined for ‘ man,’ rather 
than for ‘ the evil one.’ But if so, why was not the same regard for 
the context allowed its weight in the Lord’s Prayer? For, let it be 
observed, although the words rod trovnpod may be grammatically 
rendered ‘the evil man,’ ‘the evil one,’ or ‘the evil,’ i.e. ‘evil’ in 
the abstract, yet the expressions immediately associated with the 
phrase in the Lord’s Prayer require the last of these meanings and 
exclude the two others. There is no question that 6 zrovnpos is used 
for Satan, as in Matt. xiii. 19, comp. Mark iv. 15: but this meaning 
of the words is here determined not only by their certainly masculine 
form, but also and still more by the immediate context. This clearly 
requires a personal agent to make the sense complete; and so it is 
in one or two other cases, where the personal meaning appears to be 
intended—as, perhaps (not certainly), in 1 John v.19. But in the 
Lord’s Prayer (to which John xvii. 15 is in this point parallel), there 
is no necessity of this kind to fix the personal meaning. On the 
contrary the associated words and ideas exclude it. ‘ Forgive us our 
debts,’ ‘lead us not into temptation,’ and immediately afterwards, ‘ if 
ye forgive not men their trespasses’: debts, temptation, trespasses, 
are all words of a general or quasi abstract meaning, with no per- 
sonal meaning at all. To these words ‘evil’ is parallel, but ‘ evil 
one’ is not so. This would appear to be in itself a sufficient reason 
for leaving the Authorised alone, and putting ‘evil one’ in the margin 
as no doubt a possible alternative. It was certainly a sufficient 
reason on the principle of the first rule, to make the changes ‘ as few 
as possible.’ 

But there is other and even stronger ground than this. The 
words Td zrovnpéy occur twice in the New Testament with the 
general or abstract meaning, as similar phrases often do in classical 
writers. The two places are Luke vi. 45, ‘The evil man (6 wovnpos) 
. .. bringeth forth evil’ (7d movnpov); Rom. xii. 9, ‘ abhorring 
evil’ (rd trovnpdév). These cases are beyond question, and they 
would abundantly have justified the retention of ‘evil,’ as in the 
Authorised form of the prayer. But then Satan was a personage of 
supreme importance with the old Church Fathers, as indeed he still 
is with no small number of modern theologians. They saw bim and 
his bad influence everywhere, as they are still seen by multitudes. 
Hence the incredibly superstitious notions which the same Fathers 
held respecting the actual present exercise of diabolical agency in 
their own day, and in some cases, as they believed, under their own 
eyes. Any one may see the evidence of this by referring to an easily 
accessible book, Conyers Middleton on the Miraculous Powers, in 

4 The preposition in Matt. v. 37 and John xvii. 15 is é«; in Matt. vi. 13 it is amd. 
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which it is shown, by the citation of their words, that the Fathers 
held the belief in Satan in the most gross and superstitious form. 
They make statements on the subject which are incredible, and. could 
only proceed from ignorant and inconsiderate men. As a matter of 
course the Greek Fathers read the Lord’s Prayer by the lurid light 
of such ideas. 

Naturally, therefore, to such men the words under notice could 
mean nothing else but ‘ the evil one;’ and accordingly a long series 
of passages may be drawn from their writings, in which they appear 
to assent to and accept this interpretation of the words. Of course, as 
Greek was their native tongue, it must not be said that the words 
cannot mean what these writers tell us they mean. But they were 
not infallible. They were very much the contrary; and the proba- 
bility is, when all the considerations bearing upon the subject are 
duly weighed, that the Fathers were wrong, and that they were 
simply misled to interpret the words as they did by the superstition of 
their times, the bondage of which weighed so heavily upon themselves. 
At the same time it is not to be questioned that the belief in Satan 
was held by the ‘Teacher’ himself; but it is not necessary to hold 
that He embodied it in this passage of his teachings. It would then 
have been perfectly reasonable, out of regard to the probabilities of 
the case, to put ‘the evil one’ into the margin, in the usual way, for 
the use of such as prefer it ; but it does seem to be unpardonable to 
lower the character of this otherwise beautiful and comprehensive 
prayer by introducing into it for modern use so gross and unspiritual 
an idea—to do this, too, without absolute certainty that it is correct. 
And that such certainty did not exist, even in the minds of the re- 
visers themselves, is shown by the fact of the alternative rendering 
which they have placed in their margin. 

Another passage in the same neighbourhood calls for a few re- 
marks—remarks again not of approval but of disapproval and pro- 
test. Matt. v. 22, ‘shall be in danger of the hell of fire ’—and so 
in two other instances. In the Authorised Version, ‘hell’ is the 
rendering of two different words, Gehenna and Hades. The latter of 
these is to be no longer so expressed. Being a proper name, it is left 
by the revisers untranslated ; and so the revised text will be enriched 
by a new word—new at least to the English Bible—the word Hades, 
which will be found to occur eleven times. This treatment of the 
word, in as much as it is a proper name, is correct; but then 
Gehenna is a proper name also! Why, therefore, has not this been 
retained, but rendered by the ugly word ‘hell’? And ‘hell of fire’ 
seems especially objectionable, for two reasons: first, only one kind 
of hell is known to the New Testament, while this phrase suggests 
other hells of a different nature, thus indirectly and quite needlessly 
importing into the Christian books the conception of certain Pagan 
mythologies, as to hells of a variety of kinds ;—secondly, the added 
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words ‘of fire’ (or ‘of the fire’), are they more than a simple 
Hebraism ? If not, the meaning of the expression ‘ Gehenna of fire,’ 
is most probably ‘the burning Gehenna,’ and no more. The reader 
may see a similar form in Luke xviii. 6, ‘judge of unrighteousness,’ 
properly Englished by ‘ unrighteous judge.’ 

The probability of this interpretation arises from the nature of 
the case. Gehenna was the name of a valley near Jerusalem. The 
word by its Hebrew etymology means ‘ valley of Hinnom,’ an ancient 
name found in the Old Testament (2 Kings xxiii. 10, 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 3). In former times it had been the scene of idolatrous rites 
and of human sacrifices to the god Moloch. Hence to the later Jews 
it was a place of abomination, and to mark its character it was de- 
filed by the various refuse of the city there thrown and kept burning 
that it might be consumed. A veritable place of fire, deserving of 
its name and reputation! where amidst corrupting matters worms too 
might live, until the all-consuming element swallowed them up. 
Thus there was here literally a wip dimvioy, an age-enduring fire, an 
‘unquenchable fire’—a place ‘ where their worm dieth not and the 
fire is not quenched’ (Mark ix. 43, 48). 

It is easy to understand that, Gehenna being such a place as this, 
it would become the representative, in popular speech, of the place 
of punishment reserved for the wicked and the unbelieving, who 
were doomed to destruction at the final judgment on the coming 
of the Messiah. The ungodly should be cast into the burning 
Gehenna and consumed: it does not appear that they were to be kept 
alive, burning for ever, this being a later addition to the ancient 
conception. ‘The ideas associated with the medizval hell—such as 
may be seen painted on the wall of the Campo Santo at Pisa—are 
unknown to the Gospels, and have only been added to the original 
name in its modern form by the lively imaginations of speculative 
theologians. In other words, the representation of ‘Gehenna’ by 
‘hell’ is clearly unjustifiable, because this terrible word now suggests 
ideas of horror and misery which have no foundation in New Testa- 
ment usage, when due regard is paid to the origin and history of the 
word Gehenna. It might have been expected that a body of revisers 
such as the Westminster Company would have been able to raise 
themselves above the popular conceptions of our day, and would have 
given us a rendering of the words in question which was fairly based 
not upon the long-descended notions of the darkest ages of medizval 
superstition, but upon the just historical considerations which are 
applicable to the subject. Those who expected so much as this, it is 
a pity to think, will be disappointed; and so it is reserved for a 
future revision, if ever such a thing shall come to pass, to do justice 
to words and thoughts which, in connection with this subject, have 
been so long misrepresented—to the sore discredit, with many 
thoughtful minds, of the Christian Gospel. 
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But here, leaving many interesting passages, changed or un- 
changed, without comment, I must bring this paper to a close. 
Whatever the imperfections of the revised version may be, still, it 
must be admitted, the revision is a good work accomplished. It will 
at least awaken thought and stimulate inquiry, in quarters in which 
these have been too apt to slumber. It breaks the spell which the 
old Authorised had thrown over the religious world, or at least the 
English Protestant part of it. People will no longer look upon the 
English Bible, chapter headings and italics included, as if it had been 
dropped from heaven just as it is; and perhaps it will be more easy 
than it was to get a truth of modern science into the heads of ordi- 
nary religious people, even in the face of apparent difficulty arising on 
the side of the Bible. This will be a gain to the cause of Truth and 
Reason which all truthful and reasonable men will be glad to see. 


G. Vance SMITH. 





WHAT IS A POUND? 


Tuis old question which Sir Robert Peel so much rejoiced in has 
once more cropped up, and in the remarks I wish to make upon it I 
desire to say a few words upon what was a pound and what may be 
a pound, 

In his speech on the Bank Act of 1844 he says of the principle 
of the metallic standard: ‘It must at the same time be admitted 
that it would be quite consistent with that principle to adopt some 
other measure of value than that which we have adopted. It would 
be consistent with that principle to select silver instead of gold as 
the standard, or to have a mixed standard of gold and silver, the 
relative value of the two metals being determined, or to dispense 
with gold coin altogether, and regulate the amount and value of the 
paper currency by making it convertible only, according to the pro- 
posal of Mr. Ricardo, into gold bullion of a given minimum amount.’ 

The authority of this great financier may therefore be cited as 
showing that bimetallism as now proposed is not otherwise than in 
accordance with the principle of the metallic standard. 

The Earl of Liverpool made his proposal for a gold standard on 
the ground that Great Britain is ‘so distinguished for its affluence 
and for the extent of its commercial connections, that gold coins are 
best adapted to be the principal measure of property.’ 

The monometallists in the present controversy maintain this doc- 
trine, and assert that the superior wealth of England enables her to 
keep her gold standard, while less wealthy nations, such as Germany, 
Italy, &c., could not do so. On the other hand, the bimetallists 
declare that this supremacy would continue and even increase if 
England submitted herself to a general law agreed on in concert 
with other nations. The Americans believe that their wealth, intel- 
ligence, commercial activity, and undeveloped resources will enable 
them, if they are forced into a gold standard, to outstrip England in 
the race for wealth, and to draw from England’s store of gold a suffi- 
cient amount to place them in the foremost rank. 

The present controversy dates from the first monetary conference 
in Paris, which sat in June 1867, and which was called for the purpose 
of ‘ appreciating more earnestly the advantages which would be derived 
from the unification of coinages.’ 

Vor. IX.—No. 52. 3R 
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At the very first meeting the question of standards arose, and on 
its arising the existence of the double standard seemed so little under- 
stood that the delegate from Russia, having been placed among those 
representing the double-standard countries, declared that there was 
only one standard in Russia, that of silver; but he was corrected by 
Monsieur de Parieu, the French delegate, who informed him that 
both metals were legal tender in both countries. 

‘On the 20th of June, at the third sitting, the proposition ‘ that 
the desired result, namely, monetary unification, is attainable on the 
basis and condition of adopting the exclusive gold standard,’ was 
carried with one dissentient voice. 

In 1871 the German demonetisation of money commenced, and 
in 1873 an act of Congress was passed by which silver was legally 
demonetised in the United States, which act was, however, corrected 
by what is called the Bland Bill, enforcing the coinage of a certain 
amount of silver monthly. In 1878 another international monetary 
conference assembled at Paris, at which the German Empire was not 
represented, but, notwithstanding the absence of that important 
element, the European States, through their delegates, agreed ‘ that 
it is necessary to maintain in the world the functions of silver as 
well as those of gold, thereby coming to a conclusion at variance 
with that at which the previous conference had arrived. 

A third conference is now sitting. Since the demonetisation of 
silver in Germany, a change which was the legitimate consequence of 
the verdict of 1868, a continued fall of prices has taken place, and 
one of the subjects of dispute between those engaged in the battle of 
the standards is, whether that depreciation of prices and the existing 
depression of trade are due to the usual ebb and flow of commercial life 
caused by bad harvests and the cupidity and folly of man, or whether 
they are due in a great measure to the currency revolution of 1873. 

The English system of metallic currency is founded on Lord 
Liverpool’s letter to the King on coins, on the report of the Bullion 
Committee of 1810, and on the various Acts relating to the resump- 
tion of what were called cash payments, or the right to receive 
standard coin in exchange for banknotes. 

Most people are aware that previous to 1819 our circulation was 
a paper one, but few are aware that, previous to the suspension of 
cash payments, it was bimetallic, and not measured by a gold 
standard. Of this fact it must be supposed that Sir Robert Peel was 
not conscious when he made his famous speech on the resumption of 
cash payments in 1819, the peroration of which contains the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘ Every consideration of sound policy and every ob- 
ligation of strict justice should induce us to restore the ancient and 
permanent standard of value.’ 

Now, this is precisely what he did not do, but what the bi- 
metallists are now advising. What they wish for is a return to the 
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‘ancient standard of the realm’ in common with the rest of the nations 
of the earth. 

The fall of prices which took place after the institution of the 
modern, not ancient, gold standard of 1816, and that which has taken 
place since the demonetisation of silver in Germany, have both been 
the subject of a most voluminous literature. 

The evils connected with the fall in prices are disputed by some 
economists, so in alluding to them I prefer to quote the remarks of 
those whose orthodoxy is undoubted. Mr. Giffen said in 1879 :— 


T have come to the conclusion that not only is there a decline of prices at the 
present time from the high level established a few years ago, but that this decline 
is more serious than the downward fluctuations of prices usually exhibited in dull 
times, and that it may be partly of a permanent character, unless some great 
change should occur in the condition of business at an early date... . 

The reason is that a sudden pressure on the precious metals at a given period 
tends to disturb the money markets of the countries using them... . 

Altogether, during the last six years, Germany has coined 84,000,000, the 
accumulation of gold in the United States amounts to 30,000,000 sterling. 


A falling off in the supply of gold, as well as the increased de- 
mand, is then described. 

Now, if these things are admitted by the monometallists, the 
question arises to what extent is the fall in prices an evil? and what 
is evil, and what is good, to a writer on political economy ? 

In my humble opinion, violent, sudden, and frequent oscillations 
in the price of commodities are an evil. A long continuance of the 
inability to obtain the due return for their labours, be they what they 
may, is an evil to ordinary men. It is an evil for those who have 
made fair and honest calculations, founded on a belief in a continu- 
ance of steady returns of any kind, to find them permanently falsified 
to their loss and detriment. It is bootless to tell us that we must 
consider this as a chronic question, irrespective of the immediate 
effect of such sudden changes. If an enormous depreciation in prices 
of all things produced in England be not an evil, then I admit the 
bimetallist would be very wrong to press his views on the public 
notice. 

The inflation of prices in 1872 was felt to be a most undoubted 
evil’ to consumers ; to those who produced nothing it was an unmixed 
evil. To these same persons the state of commercial depression is 
rather a good than an evil. They receive as much now as they did 
before, and they pay less for what they consume. But to those who 
are neither enthusiasts nor doctrinaires the sudden inflation of prices 
which went by the name of the coal famine was a great evil, though 
perhaps not so great as the present depression, which, though less 
sudden, appears more lasting, and therefore may be more mischievous 
in its results. 

Consumers may be the better for this state of things, but if must 
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be allowed that if the interests of consumers who have produced 
nothing are to be weighed against those of consumers who have 
produced something—that is to say, the drones against the working 
bees—these working bees always have been, and always must be, the 
objects of first consideration. 

Philosophers tell us to postpone all thoughts of the interests of 
producers, in the hope that fifty years hence all things may be set 
straight again and trade go on as before, even though ‘all prices be 
approximately doubled or halved, the interest of creditors and debtors 
being affected to that extent while the change was in progress,’ 
Neither creditors nor debtors would bear the doubling their property 
with modesty, or the halving it with equanimity, even though the 
operation might vindicate the perfection of the doctrines of Locke 
and of Lord Liverpool. 

Having stated the extent to which I believe certain evils exist, 
I proceed to say what bimetallism is and what it is not. 

The bimetallism proposed is the free mintage of the two precious 
metals at a given fixed ratio of 154 to 1 in all countries agreeing to 
a convention for the establishment of the principle. It naturally 
would entail the legal tender of either metal at the option of the 
debtor for the payment of all debts. 

Bimetallism is not an attempt to make silver or gold, or both to- 
gether, the currency of any country, the probability being that under 
such an arrangement no alteration would take place as to the coin 
in which the ordinary transactions of life are carried on. Bankers 
would, as they do now, hold in their tills just such notes, coin, or 
change as their customers require, and would not, any more than 
they do now, force their creditors or depositors to take away sacks 
of five-frane pieces or crowns when they want cash with which to pay 
their wages or bills. Legally, of course, this could be done; but as 
the habit now is to keep precisely that form of currency which de- 
positors require, so would it be under a bimetallic system. The 
example of this is to be found in England in the last century. The 
Jaw was bimetallic, but the practice was a gold currency. In India, 
if a bimetallic law were promulgated to-morrow, in practice silver 
would continue to be used. 

Bimetallism existed in this country from 1717 to 1778, during 
which period an Englishman could pay his debts either in gold or in 
silver to the amount of 25/. in tale and any amount in weight. Bi- 
metallism existed in France from the beginning of this century to 
1873, during which period it is not denied that both gold and silver 
have been the prevailing currency of that country, though not both at 
the same time; nor is it denied that during that period the relative 
prices of gold and silver were kept almost exactly at the legal rate of 
154 to 1, not only in France, the bimetallic country, but in the 
markets of the world, or that England, having been bimetallic pre- 
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viously, returned to cash payments in 1819 in gold alone, thereby 
causing an important loss to debtors and gain to creditors, 

The following may be shortly stated as the fundamental proposi- 
tions of bimetallists, which they assert have not been answered. 

1. That the precious metals used for circulation are so large a 
proportion of the existing mass that the amount in use for any other 
purpose is too small to have any influence on their value. 

2. That the amount used by the larger States so far exceeds 
that of the rest of the world that any agreement made by them jor 
the regulation of the relative value must of necessity fix it to the 
world at large. 

3. That there is nothing impossible or impracticable in an 
international agreement for the fixing of the rate. 

4, That the ratio of 15} to 1 having been maintained for 
nearly the whole of the present century by the French bimetallic 
arrangement, it would be the best ratio at which to fix it. 

At the present moment it is of paramount importance that these 
propositions should either be answered or proved to be beside the 
question. Those who are occupied in discussing it are apt to treat it 
as if it were only a chronic question, and not one requiring immediate 
attention. If it had not been the subject of attention in 1868, it is 
quite true that no one would have dreamed of stirring it in 1881. 
Both parties to the controversy are agreed that it would have been 
far better if Germany had never followed up the conclusions of 1868. 

To those who argue that this is a chronic question and not neces- 
sary to be immediately considered, the following facts are not un- 
worthy of attention. 

It has been shown that by the admission of the advocates of mono- 
metallism the evils of trade depression are to be traced to the dimi- 
nution of the supplies of gold, and to the increased demand for it, 
and it is now proposed to show that the latter cause is likely to be in- 
creased if Germany throws her silver on the market, if Italy resumes 
cash payments in gold, and if America completes her gigantic task of 
resumption and recall of her bonds by resorting, as many of her 
financiers wish to do, to a monometallic gold currency. 

Mr. Jevons admits this when he says :—- 

It stands to reason, of course, that if several great nations suddenly decide that 
they will at all cost have gold currencies to be coined in the next few years the 
annual production cannot meet the demand, which must be mainly supplied, if at 
all, out of stock. The result would be a tendency to a fall in prices. 

The question, then, is not whether a change in currency is a good 
thing or a bad thing, because we are all agreed that it is a bad thing, 
but whether the change of England to bimetallism or that of the 
Latin Union and the United States to a monometallic gold standard 


would be the greater evil. 
Some of the adherents of the single standard assure us that it is 
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an error to suppose that it is possible to make such a change as this 
at all, and, granting that possibility, that we insure greater steadiness 
in prices than at present. Again I prefer to quote Mr. Jevons rather 


than to express my own opinion. 
In his work on Money and the Mechanism of Exchange he 


says :— 


I have no doubt whatever that M. Wolowski is theoretically quite correct in 
what he says about the compensatory action of the double-standard system, 
English writers seem to have completely misunderstood the question, asserting that 
the system exposes us to the extreme fluctuations of both metals. . . . Nor is this the 
whole error of English writers. A little reflection must show that MM. Wolowski 
and Courcelle Leneuil are quite correct in urging that a compensatory or, as I 
should prefer to call it, equilibratory action goes on under the French currency 
law, and tends:to maintain gold and silver more steady in value than they would 
otherwise be. 

Imagine two reservoirs of water, each subject to variations of supply and de- 
mand. In the absence of any connecting pipe the level of the water in each reser- 
voir will be subject to its own fluctuations merely, but if we open a connection, 
the water in both will assume a certain mean level, and the effect of any excessive 
supply or demand will be distributed over the whole area of both reservoirs.’ 


From this it will be seen that the more serious of the mono- 
metallists admit the superior steadiness of the bimetallic system. 
One of the objections to bimetallism is that it would vitiate con- 


tracts and alter prices. I have shown that in these respects we cannot 
shut ourselves up in our insular security. There is no ‘ silver streak’ 
in commerce ; prices have been disordered by German demonetisation, 
and the perfection of the English system no longer carries with it the 
success which was supposed to attend it. Prince Bismarck, who ad- 
ministers the affairs of Germany, and who adopts the traditional 
policy of Frederick the Great, to attain to glory by following every 
road which leads to it, desired to confer upon his country something 
of the commercial supremacy of England. He believed, or rather his 
economical advisers believed, that the metropolitan position of Eng- 
land in commerce was due to her single gold standard, and not to her 
vast capital, her ships and colonies, and her industrial resources, He 
acted on this opinion, and widespread ruin has been the consequence. 

Giving full credit to Lord Liverpool for the perfection of his 
treatise and for the completeness of his system, I am led to examine, 
as he would have done, under what circumstances his so-called infal- 
lible dogma originated. His letter was written when England was 
struggling for existence with the rest of the civilised world, and in 
like manner, in the reign of King William the Third, when Locke 
was writing, England was engaged ina war for the defence of the 
liberties and independence of mankind, and neither of these writers 
had any idea of cosmopolitan agreement upon such matters. 

What Lord Liverpool said was, that in a given country it was 
better to have a single metal made into coins, which should be the 
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standard of value and national legal tender, but he cites as an ex- 
ample of that necessity the practice of the commercial states and 
countries on the Continent making foreign bills of exchange, and 
sometimes other bills, exceeding a certain amount, payable in what is 
usually called bank money. 

Now this important example is to me the most telling argument 
which can be used in favour of bimetallism by agreement. That 
bank money which is described by Lord Liverpool as being a neces- 
sity in Venice, Genoa, Amsterdam, and Hamburg in past days, 
seems to me to be more required in London than in any place in the 
civilised globe. London is now to the world what all those places 
put together were in other days, and if we strip the bimetallic 
discussion of all extraneous matter, I should be content to see it 
argued upon the question of whether bank money could not be made 
of two metals, either of which would pay a bill of exchange. 

If silver were money nowhere, either in the Latin Union, India, 
Russia, China, or America, it would certainly be better that all things 
should be reckoned by the London gold standard; but as it is a facet 
that several of these countries are wholly silver, that the United 
States is trembling in the balance, and that Italy is desirous of 
resuming cash payments in the best possible metal, we have to face, 
as usual in this nether world, the facts as they stand, and not as we 
wish them to be. And this is precisely what Lord Liverpool did. 
He examined carefully and exhaustively every fact of past history, 
and surveyed every circumstance which surrounded him, and his 
decisions are based upon those facts and upon his personal ex- 
perience. Viewed in this light, his term of bank money as an 
expression for convention currency is of paramount importance to 
the discussion. He described this bank money as being used to pay 
bills of exchange in certain limited places, and the necessity for it 
arose from the debased state of the coins in those places, as well as 
from the variety of them current for ordinary transactions in such 
centres of commerce, where anything but the payment in a perfect 
currency would produce great embarrassment in all commercial 
dealings, and would render the exchange very much against such 
state or country. 

If then the bank money, that is, gold or silver or receipts for 
them at a fixed relative value, is the same in New York, Frankfort, 
Vienna, Rome, Paris, and London, and is of a greater certainty and 
more steady in its value as regards the mass of commodities than 
either gold or silver separately, then such bank money would 
approach more nearly the ideal standard of Lord Liverpool than gold 
bank money alone. 

But Mr. Jevons himself has demonstrated that although the 
variations of the two precious metals measured in commodities would 
be perhaps more frequent, they would be less violent, and seeing that 

we have the example of France befere us, where a single bimetallic 
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country not only obeyed the above law, but actually kept the relative 
prices between the precious metals themselves without any important 
change, how can it be doubted that if the transactions of all Europe, 
the United States, and India were added to those of France, the func- 
tions of bank money could safely be entrusted to both gold and silver ? 

Measuring the value of Lord Liverpool’s doctrine and his match- 
less treatise, we must not forget who and what Lord Liverpool was. 
He was an official mainly occupied with the phenomena which he 
watched from an official standpoint, and, though practically conversant 
with almost every branch of official life, he had no real knowledge of 
the cosmopolitan commercial machinery which it is our business now 
to discuss. 

Monometallists seem to think that the subject has received its 
last touch from Lord Liverpool’s mind. Against his authority I 
cannot help quoting that of Alexander Baring, first Lord Ashburton, 
who lived a generation later than Lord Liverpool. He had perhaps 
the largest and most complete experience of affairs of every kind, 
except military affairs, of any man of his day. Before he was forty 
he was the confidential intermediary between Napoleon and the 
English Government, and shortly afterwards he was the rival of the 
first Rothschild in financial operations. Subsequently he was the 
Cabinet friend of Peel and Wellington, and he finished his career by 
a treaty with America which still goes by his name. 

I find that he gave evidence in 1828 as to the consequences 
which had followed a blind adherence to Lord Liverpool’s doctrines, 
in which he said— 
he had always thought that it was possible and desirable to maintain in this country 


a silver currency as a legal tender founded on the proportion of silver to gold 
established in the currency of France, or something very near it. 


And he gives as a reason for that opinion— 


that a sudden change from peace to war, a bad harvest, or a panic year arising from 
over-trading and other causes, imposes upon the Bank of England, which is the 
heart of all our circulation, the necessity, for the purpose of protecting itself, to 
stop the egress of specie, sometimes even to bring in large quantities into the 


country. 
Now it is evident that the Bank wishing to reinforce its supply of specie can do 


so with infinitely increased facility with the power of either drawing in gold or 
silver than if it were confined to only one of the metals. 


These opinions of Lord Ashburton were given without any wish to 
stir in the matter, but merely as a contribution to the mass of 
knowledge in the possession of the Government on the subject. 

It may now be well to notice some of the objections that have 
been made by those who have frankly admitted the superior steadi- 
ness of the proposed system over that now in existence. I will take 
those which seem to me to be perhaps the most important. 

One is that it is a direct attempt to force the stream backwards 
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that the tendency of all the wealthier and more civilised nations of 
the world is towards a monometallic gold standard, the superiority of 
which is so clearly established by the commercial supremacy of that 
country which for a long time was the only one which had succeeded 
in enforcing it; that it is idle and impossible to attempt any ar- 
rangement founded on another system; that as the experiment 
made to force silver dollars into use in the United States has failed 
and might fail under a convention, it is possible that payments in 
gold might be made a point of commercial honour. 

A great many things are possible, but as it has never been found 
that in commerce or in any other profession people pay more as a 
point of honour than they are bound to do, and as all payments are 
made, with the exception of unimportant balances, by paper currency, 
book transfers, or cheques, it must be clear to every one that that 
metal or those metals which are the legal security for the ultimate 
payment of paper in various countries would be the foundation of all 
legal as well as honourable payment. 

I confess, then, that I am not alarmed at this objection. It is 
founded, without doubt, upon a review of what has taken place in the 
United States in the eagerness which her citizens have displayed to 
seize the foremost place both as to national and commercial credit. 

Another objection made by a very able writer is that, whatever 
may be the evils connected with the depreciation of prices and 
the depression of trade in England, the damage done to India by 
the fall in the exchanges is wholly imaginary. He states that it 
‘is political economy of the most elementary description, that the low 
rate of exchange ruling between England and India has the effect of 
checking exports to India, and of stimulating imports thence, and 
that this is precisely what is wanted if India is to pay her obliga- 
tions here in any shape, and that without such fall in the exchange 
her financial straits would be much worse than they are.’ 

There is some truth in this assertion, but then it is utterly incom- 
patible with the arguments generally used by the monometallists, that 
to raise the value of silver and to depreciate that of gold to their old 
ratio would inflict a loss upon gold-using countries and confer a great 
benefit upon those using silver. 

One writer has estimated the loss of England by such a transac- 
tion as 8,000,000/. on her stock of gold, and the profit of France on 
her stock of silver as 16,000,000/. 

Nothing can show more clearly the divergence of opinions held 
by monometallists as to the practical effect of the carrying out of 
their doctrines to their legitimate conclusion than these two surmises, 
made by equally competent thinkers and writers. 

The next objection which I am bound to notice is the fear which 
exists in the minds of monometallists as to what would happen in 
time of war. We are told that a war-making nation would necessarily 
break the convention and refuse free minting: that is to say, that 
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if Russia or Chili go to war and issue a forced paper currency, this 
act would be in breach of the bimetallic convention. 

Now, what reaily happens on such an event taking place is that a 
belligerent nation does not increase the volume of its own currency 
by using pieces of paper instead of metal, but by exporting its own 
metal it increases the volume of the currency in the world at large. 
Its pieces of paper being discredited, it is obliged to use the precious 
metals for the payment of everything to be bought abroad, and for its 
belligerent operations, and it can and does enforce upon its subjects 
the duty of receiving and paying in pieces of paper at home. 

The monometallist seems to imagine that at the same moment 
when a belligerent is by a natural process-exporting its precious 
metals, some other country or body of merchants, either from mere 
curiosity or from a desire to test the convention, would send precious 
metals back into that belligerent country and have them minted. 
This proposition is so absurd that it need only be stated clearly to 
secure its refutation. 

The issue of paper by a belligerent would have, under a bimetallic 
convention, precisely the same effect which it has now. The explana- 
tion of the operation would, however, lead me into a too lengthy paper. 
I content myself, then, with stating my belief that the temporary effect 
of war and of forced paper currencies would be somewhat the same as 
a large discovery of the precious metals, and would be spread over a 
larger surface and more evenly under an international bimetallic 
convention than with the present separate national standards. 

Having answered some of the most recent objections started to 
bimetallism, I approach the consideration of certain remedies which 
have been suggested in substitution of it. One proposal is to permit 
the raising of the limit of legal currency of silver coin to five pounds, 
instead of two pounds as at present. Considering that any one may, 
if he like it, pay forty shillings in discharge of a debt, and that, 
as far as my experience goes, it is never done, it is highly improbable 
that any one would dream of carrying about sums of two, three, or 
four pounds in his pocket in silver for the purpose of vindicating 
the rights of that beautiful metal. 

Another plan is to issue twenty or thirty millions of one-pound 
notes, of which twenty might be on securities. Thus we find men 
who are aghast at the notion of a currency which, though it does not 
rest upon gold alone, is yet founded upon a metallic basis quite ready 
to increase the circulation by emitting a large amount of paper, 
having no tangible metallic basis at all. If this proposition means 
anything, it means that in England, as is now the case in Ireland and 
Scotland, every one would use one-pound notes instead of sovereigns. 
Those who are in favour of this proposition would do well to read 
the chapter in Lord Liverpool on paper currency, in which he 
says :-— 
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It is certain that the smaller notes of the Bank of England, and those issued by 
country bankers, have supplanted the gold coins, usurped their functions, and 
driyen a great part of them out of circulation: in some parts of Great Britain, and 
especially in the southern parts of Ireland, small notes have been issued to supply 
the place of silver coins, of which there is certainly a great deficiency. 

I will first observe, that if this practice is suffered to continue, as at present, 
without any limitation, there can be neither use nor advantage in converting bullion 
of either of the precious metals into coins, except so far as it may serve for the 
convenience of your Majesty’s subjects in their most private concerns; that is, no 
greater quantity than many of the writers who have of late speculated on this sub- 
ject will allow to continue in currency: the bullion of which these coins are made 
had better be exported in its natural state, like any other unmanufactured commodity 
for the use of which the trade of the country has no occasion. The coins of your 
Majesty, when carried into foreign countries, will only be valued as bullion; and 
the precious metals, whether exported in coins or in bullion, will equally serve the 
purpose of a commercial capital; and it is useless and absurd to impose upon the 
public the expense of making coins, merely for the purpose of sending them out of 
the kingdom. 






















I have now endeavoured to show that international bimetallism 
would be in accordance with the opinions and principles of some of 
those who are looked up to by economical writers with profound and 
deserved veneration; that Sir Robert Peel admitted bimetallism to 
be in accordance with the principle of the metallic standard; that 
Lord Ashburton had good reason for thinking that it would have the 
effect of facilitating the return to commercial calm after ordinary 
stormy weather ; and that the views of Lord Liverpool as to the value 
of bank money would be more nearly acted upon by creating an in- 
ternational measure of value than by adhering to a separate national 
standard. 

The most singular part of the whole controversy is that both this 
country and the United States seem to have abolished the silver 
element in their standard accidentally. 

It bas already been shown that in 1819 the question of silver 
hardly found a place in the resumption discussion in England, and 
with regard to the United States Mr. Groesbeck, the delegate of that 
country at the conference of 1878, stated that the demonetisation of 
silver in 1873 was passed ‘ through inadvertence,’ and on being asked 
what he meant by it he said that it had occurred when the Govern- 
ment was in a state of suspension, and when public attention was not 
sufficiently directed to the subject, and further that a number of 
members of Congress had confessed to him that they had not known 
what they were doing. 

The Conference at Paris has now been adjourned till the 30th of 
June, in order that the delegates may receive fresh instructions. 
The opinions of most of the governments were already so well known 
that, beyond bringing the questions at issue into a still more definite 
and condensed shape than they were before, there is little fresh to 
remark upon except the important propositions made on behalf of 
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the Indian Government by Sir Louis Mallet, and by Baron de Thiel- 
mann on behalf of Germany. 

The former is simply a promise not to demonetise silver. The 
German proposition is founded on the admission that 87,000,000. of 
gold had been coined, that 54,000,000/. of silver had been demonetised, 
and that the expenses of this operation had amounted to 2,200,000/., 
while 25,000,000/. of silver still remains in Germany. 

To enable those countries where silver had not been demonetised 
to carry out the reforms which the Conference had met to consider, 
the German Empire is willing to abstain from all sales of silver for 
a fixed period, and to confine itself afterwards to such a limited 
amount as would not encumber the general market. 

Thalers might be forbidden to be sent to the mints of the bi- 
metallic union, or those mints might refuse to take them, so as to make 
the operation of selling them too costly. 

Germany would also be willing to recall the gold pieces of five 
marks and the treasury notes of the same value and to re-issue five 
and two mark pieces to the amount of about 8,000,000/., taking as a 
base a ratio between the two metals as near as possible to 154 instead 
of that which, according to the present law, equals a ratio of about 1 
to 14. 

Having heard the above propositions from Germany, the energies 
of the Conference were devoted on the one hand to the persuasion of 
the English delegates to make some concessions, and on the other to 
induce France and the United States to proceed to a practical solution 
in case England should be unwilling to accede to their wishes. 

It would be obviously improper for me to offer any opinions on 
the projects submitted or to be submitted to our Government in 
furtherance of the common object which all parties have in view— 
namely, the steadying of the prices of the precious metals in relation 
to commodities. 

In this discussion my wish has been to keep clear from anything 
like zeal and enthusiasm. I am absolutely without any prejudice 
in the matter, and I have confined myself, in the evidence I have 
quoted, with the exception of that of Lord Ashburton, to the facts 
honestly brought out by those from whom I differ, so that I may 
say that the small bias which exists in my mind upon the subject 
is almost entirely due to the study of my opponents’ opinions. 

If, then, I am forced to answer the question ‘ What is a pound?’ 
I incline to answer it in the words of Sir Robert Peel—namely, that 
we ought to return to ‘the ancient standard of the realm,’ or, as the 
Americans call it, ‘the dollar of our fathers,’ rather than to adhere 
to the measure carried by that statesman, and founded upon Lord 
Liverpool’s letter. 

H. R. GRenFe.y. 
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ERNEST RENAN. 


Tue little town of St. Renan in Cornwall, and various springs and 
waters in other Celtic regions, preserve for us the memory of an ano- 
malous and a formidable saint. Ronan or Renan, indeed, seems pro- 
perly to have been one of those autochthonous divinities, connected 
with earth and the elements, who preceded almost everywhere the 
advent of more exalted gods. He was received, however, after some 
hesitation, into the Christian Pantheon, and became the eponymous 
saint of a Celtic clan. This clan of Renan migrated from Cardigan- 
shire to Ledano on the Trieux in Brittany, about the year 480, and 
have ever since lived in honourable poverty, engaged in tilling the 
ground and fishing on the Breton coast ; one of the families who there 
form an unexhausted repository of the pieties and loyalties of the past. 

From this simple and virtuous stock, in this atmosphere of old-world 
calm, Ernest Renan was born sixty years ago. Ina charming series 
of autobiographical papers! he has sketched his own early years ; his 
childhood surrounded by legends of the saints and of the sea; his 
schooling received from the pious priests of Tréguier; and then his 
sudden transference, in 1836, as the most promising boy of his district, 
to the Petit Séminaire Saint Nicolas du Chardonnet at Paris, where 
for three years he was one of M. Dupanloup’s most eager pupils. 
Thence he was sent for four years to Issy, the country establishment 
of the Séminaire Saint-Sulpice, to receive his final preparation for 
the priesthood. For to that life he had always aspired, and had he 
been left beneath the shadow of his Breton cathedral, he might have 
become a learned and not an unorthodox priest. But now his educa- 
tion had gone too far; sojourn in Paris, even in a seminary, had 
awakened his critical and scientific interests, and he began to feel 
that such a career was impossible to him. He left it with hesitation 
and much self-questioning, but without bitterness and without sub- 
sequent regrets. Much pain naturally followed on this disruption of 
life-long affections and ties. There were material hardships too, but 
his sister’s devoted care solaced and supported him till he had made 
friends of his own, and reached an independent position. . His attain- 
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ment, in 1847, of the Volney Prize for a treatise on the Semitic 
languages, afterwards developed into a general history, may be taken 
as the first step in a long career of successful literary and scientific 
labour. To one episode in that career—his professorship of Hebrew 
at the Collége de France—we shall have to recur again; but with 
this exception we may confine our attention to his published works 
alone; always the most satisfactory course in the case of a yet living 
man whose writings, and not his actions, have made him a public 
character. 

The subjects of these works are so various, and they indicate so 
far-reaching a study of the development of the human mind, that 
some brief sketch of their scope is essential if we would understand 
on how wide an induction the views of this great historical critic are 
based. It is in the garden of Eden that M. Renan makes his first 
appearance on the field of history, and his localisation of that cradle 
of the Semitic,—perhaps also of the Aryan race,—in the Beloortag, 
near the plateau of Pamir, at the junction of the Beloortag with the 
Himalayas, forms one of the most interesting discussions in his history 
of the Semitic languages.? It is at this point in the world’s career 
that he is inclined to place the beginning of articulate speech; and 
his treatise on the origin of language * embodies a theory of great in- 
genuity, but which, however, our increasing knowledge of primitive 
man is daily rendering less plausible. From the great delicacy and 
complexity of some of the oldest idioms which have reached us, and 
from the fact that the history of language, almost everywhere that we 
can trace it, is a history of simplification and dissolution, M. Renan 
argues that language appeared at once in a highly-organised state, as 
the suddenly projected image of the mental operations of families of 
mankind far removed from barbarism. Comparative philology has 
entered on a different phase since this treatise appeared, and should 
it ever be re-written its author will have to take into account many 
further observations on the phenomena of savage speech, many new 
conceptions as to the development of the mind of primitive man. 
From these prehistoric questions we pass on to the great settled 
civilisations, Cushite, Chamite or Turanian, of the early world. On 
China,‘ Nineveh,’ Egypt,° M. Renan has published admirable essays, 
but essays which show power of generalisation rather than any spe- 
cialised acquirement. A brilliant paper on Berber Society,’ and some 
pages on the Soudan,* come under the same category. At Babylon 
he enters the field as an independent investigator. His tractate ‘ On 
the Book of Nabathzan Agriculture ’ (which survives for us in an 
Arabic form) is held to have disposed of Professor Chwolson’s theory 
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that a literary civilisation existed at Babylon 3,000 years before our 
era. 

Coming now to the Semitic stem we find the traces of M. Renan’s 
labours on every member of this group of languages. His Com- 
parative History,—a standard work,—has been already referred to. 
The Pheenicians are his especial province. His work on the mission 
to Phenicia,? a Government expedition of archzological survey in 
which he took part in 1860, is recognised as the highest authority on 
that ancient people; and the Phcenician department of the great 
collection of Semitic inscriptions '° has been entrusted to M. Renan, 
and is at present the object of his labours. On the Arabs he has 
written much which carries great weight. His exhaustive mono- 
graph on Averroes '' is a complete guide to one of the most complex 
byways of philosophical history. His essay on Mahomet,’ and his 
articles on Hariri, Macoudi, Ibn-Batoutah,'* compress into a short com- 
pass the very spirit of Arab literature and life. It is, however, on the 
history and literature of the Jews that he has expended most time 
and thought. Without dwelling on minor performances, in the 
Journal de la Société Asiatique and elsewhere, we may notice first 
his translations of Job * and of Solomon’s Song," as admittedly equal 
to any German work for thoroughness and accuracy, while showing 
in their style and in the introductions prefixed to them a literary 
grace and insight which are M. Renan’s own. The preface to the 
Book of Job, in particular, may well lead us to look forward with a 
peculiar interest to that History of the Jewish People by which it is 
understood that M. Renan purposes to complete his account of the 
origins from which Christianity sprang. In the meantime it is with 
the birth of Christ that his systematic treatment of Jewish history 
and literature begins. The Vie de Jésus, which forms the first 
volume of the Origines du Christianisme, owes both to its merits 
and its defects a celebrity which has tended to cast into the background 
other works of its author, which possess at least equal value. The 
Vie de Jésus has been followed by Les Apétres, Saint Paul, ?Ante- 
christ, les Evangiles, L’Eglise Chiétienne, and the series is even now 
being concluded by Marc-Auréle, which last volume leaves the 
Christian Church an established power in the full light of day. The 
completion of this long series—the magnum opus of M. Renan’s 
career—renders some general review of his labours especially appro- 
priate at the present time. 

These labours, however, have not been confined to the Semitic 
race. Turning to the Aryan stock, we find, to begin with, an essay on 
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the Primitive Grammar of India, and, for the Persian branch, an 
article on the Schahnameh.'® On the Greco-Roman branch of the 
family he has written much of interest, though not often in a separate 
form. Essays on the Greek grammarians, on the philology of the 
ancients, on the Secret History of Procopius, indicate unlooked-for 
stores of learning held in reserve. The volumes on the Origin of 
Christianity deal with the history of the earlier Empire with a vivid- 
ness and mastery unequalled by any other historian of that age. In 
Marcus Aurelius, especially, he has found a hero on whom he can 
dwell with all the eloquence of complete sympathy. Descending now 
to the Latin nations of modern times, we find an interesting essay on 
Mussulman Spain, and two on the revolutions of Italy, and Dom 
Luigi Tosti,'’ the second of which will be recognised as a masterpiece 
by all who are familiar with the great story of Italy’s resurrection, 
French history may conduct us from the Latin to the Celtic branch 
of the Aryan stock. And here too M. Renan fills a leading place. 
He has been an important collaborator in the great Benedictine history 
of French Literature, which, begun a century and a half ago, is still 
far from completion. In conjunction with M. Victor le Clere he 
supplied the history of the fourteenth century, taking the progress of 
the fine arts as his especial department. His history of Gothic archi- 
tecture is full of learning and originality, though suggesting (were 
this a fitting occasion) many topics of zsthetic controversy. Minor 
essays on the cause of the decline of medizval art, on the sources of 
the French tongue, on the farce of Patelin, &c., indicate how com- 
pletely he has made this period his own. The numerous essays on 
Frenchmen of more modern date, Thierry, de Sacy, Cousin, Lamen- 
nais, Béranger, Villemain, belong rather to literature or to philosophy 
than to history proper. To conclude, then, with the Celtic stock, to 
which M. Renan himself belongs. Nothing that he has written is 
better than his essay on the poetry of the Celtic races,'* a model of 
that kind of composition, erudite without ostentation and attractive 
in the highest degree without loss of dignity or of precision. 

I will not extend the list further. It will be obvious that M. 
Renan has not spared his pains; that his opinions are not founded on 
a narrow historical induction, on a one-sided acquaintance with the 
development of the mind of man. 

We must now inquire what are the main lines of the teaching 
which he can support, if necessary, by so varied an appeal to the lessons 
of the past. This teaching resolves itself into three main branches, 
educational, political, and religious. I might add the heading of philo- 
sophy, under which one at least of his most attractive works would 


seem naturally to fall.'° But his own view, as indicated in his essay 
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on the Future of Metaphysics, is less ambitious, and prefers to regard 
philosophy rather as a comprehensive term for the mere aggregate of 
the highest generalisations than as forming a distinct and coherent 
department of human study. 

M. Renan’s educational convictions do not need any elaborate 
historical support ; nor will they be openly disputed in this country. 
They are, briefly, that the higher instruction should be untrammelled, 
and that it should be thorough. That the most competent teachers 
should be appointed, irrespective of any considerations of sect or party; 
that they should then be allowed to exercise their functions without 
interference from Church or State; and, on the other hand, that it is 
their imperative duty to follow truth with their best efforts whither- 
soever she may lead; these are the substantive themes of many essays 
of M. Renan’s, whether he is praising the Institut for its catholicity, 
or the College de France for its independence, or the Academy for its 
permanent and stable power. These topics, indeed, may seem little 
more than truisms, but truisms may acquire a certain dignity when 
a man is called upon to suffer for their truth; and it so happens that 
M. Renan’s own career contains an episode which well illustrates the 
dangers to which honest and candid teaching may still sometimes be 
exposed, and the spirit in which such dangers should be met. 

In the year 1857 the death of M. Quatremére left vacant the 
chair of ‘ the Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Syriac languages’ at the College 
de France. The College de France was founded by Francis I. ex- 
pressly for the purpose of providing a lay and independent arena for 
the exposition of studies which were treated by the Sorbonne under 
closer restrictions, and in accordance with traditional rules. There 
is at the Collége de France no theological chair, nor has the institu- 
tion ever been connected with any Church. The functions of its 
Hebrew professor are in no way hortatory or polemical; on the con- 
trary, it is the place above all others in France where real philological 
teaching, unbiassed by considerations external to philology, may 
fairly be looked for. The appointment virtually rests with the other 
professors and with the members of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
whose recommendation, addressed to the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, is ratified as a matter of course. 

Perhaps through some timidity as to the result of either the 
appointment or the non-appointment of M. Renan to the vacant chair, 
the Emperor did not fill it up till 1861. In that year the Minister 
of Instruction inquired, according to custom, what candidate the ex- 
isting professors proposed to nominate. These professors and the 
Academy of Inscriptions nominated M. Renan, and his appointment 
was confirmed in January, 1862. 

It is customary at the Collége de France, as in most other aca- 
demical lecture-rooms, that a newly-elected professor, of however 
special and minute a character his subsequent teaching is to be, should 
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take in his inaugural discourse a wider scope, and give some general 
sketch of the manner in which he conceives his subject. To have 
evaded this custom in this special instance would have been to 
abandon, on the threat’ of personal inconveniences to follow, the right 
and duty of those to whom the higher education of their country is 
entrusted to speak with frankness, though of course with moderation, 
on all such topics as fall within the competence of their chair. M, 
Renan did not thus shrink. He gave a masterly sketch of the 
function of the Semitic peoples in the history of civilisation, and 
needing to touch on the greatest Figure whom those races have pro- 
duced, he described him as ‘un homme incomparable—si grand que, 
bien qu’ici tout doive étre jugé au point de vue de la science positive, 
je ne voudrais pas contredire ceux qui, frappés du caractére excep- 
tionnel de son ceuvre, l’appellent Dieu.’ ‘Jesus of Nazareth,’ said 
St. Peter, ‘a man approved of God among you;’ and if M. Renan 
had been willing by a turn of phrase to use the Apostle’s words for 
his own, it would have been hard for the orthodox to find an occasion 
of censure. As it was, the demonstration which had been prepared 
against him was held in check by a large body of students who main- 
tained order during his lecture and accompanied him home. He had 
announced that his future lectures were to be purely grammatical ; 
but the imperial government, which was at that time much under the 
influence of the clerical party, pronounced that a continuance of the 
course would be dangerous, and closed his lecture-room. - M. Renan 
lectured for two years in his own apartments. The government then 
announced to him his appointment to a post in the Imperial Library, 
a post which he could not fill so long as he held the professorship, at 
the same time abolishing the emolument of his professorship by an 
ingenious meanness of administrative detail. M. Renan refused to 
accept the post in the Library, or to resign the professorship. Another 
professor was appointed, held the post for a few years, and died. On 
his death in 1870, M. Renan was again selected by the Collége de 
France and the Institut as the fitting candidate. And now the 
Emperor consented, but M. Ollivier shuffled, and the war came. It 
was the Government of National Defence which in November, 1870, 
signed the decree which re-established the dispossessed professor in 
the chair which he now fills. 

The Grand Inquisitor, like Pope and Pagan, has in our age lost 
most of his teeth. There can hardly be a surer way, and this episode 
shows it, of conferring a benefit on a man of learning and virtue than 
by persecuting him for his opinions’ sake. He gets all the advantage 
of adversity without disablement, and obloquy without disgrace. He 
has the opportunity (too rarely occurring in the savant’s quiet 
career) of showing courage, sincerity, and dignity of character. And 
meantime his influence is not impaired but increased; his books be- 
come more widely known, his personality is invested with greater in- 
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terest. The time, moreover, is past when anything can be done for 
opinions accounted orthodox by raising those who hold them to posts 
for which they are otherwise unfit. These are not days when income 
can give influence, or official precedence make proselytes. 

Attempts of this kind to make conformity with received opinions 
rather than intellectual competence the first requisite in a teacher 
have, in fact, their origin in a mood of mind of which religious in- 
tolerance is only one manifestation. They spring from a deep-rooted 
infidelity as to the principles themselves on which all higher education 
rests. Those principles are, that it is good to have a mind as active 
and open as possible, and to know all the truth about the universe 
which can be known. But though these principles are seldom openly 
contested, many men,—most even of those whose business in life it is 
toapply them,—hold them in reality in a quite different form. They 
hold that it is good to have a mind well-trained for purposes of work 
or enjoyment, and to know enough about the universe to enable us to 
live well and happily. Now this second view, though it may in some 
minds be almost identical with the first, may also drop in other minds 
to a level at which mental training becomes little more than a re- 
pertory of artifices, and knowledge than an accomplishment. The ten- 
deticy to keep the mind shut and to be contented without knowledge 
is so strong that it is only by stedfastly regarding knowledge as an end 
in itself that we can be safe against its gradual limitation, till even 
the arts which affect our material well-being are starved by its decay. 

The force with which Germany has grasped this principle has 
been, it need hardly be said, one of the main elements in all her suc- 
cesses. She has had more scientific curiosity, more interest in truth 
for truth’s own sake, than any other nation, and she has reaped her 
reward in the serious and painstaking habit of mind, open to new in- 
formation, and resolved to see things as they are, which has in its 
turn led her to military and political greatness. It has been one of 
M. Renan’s life-long tasks to hold up to his countrymen the example 
of Germany, to insist on the need of laborious thoroughness in study, 
on the nobility of the self-forgetfulness which makes a man neglect 
his own fame in the interest of his subject. Some of his most striking 
essays,—those, for instance, on Creuzer, Eugéne Burnouf, J. V. le 
Clere,—are devoted to the setting forth of such a life with a kindred 
enthusiasm. And both in France and England such exhortations are 
greatly needed. Physical science, indeed, is in both countries ardently 
pursued. But the philological and historical sciences are apt in France 
to form the mere material for rhetoric, in England the mere machinery 
of education. 

One of the main directions in which the influence of M. Renan’s 
historical-mindedness is felt is in his utterances on politics. There, 
at any rate, the study of history has saved him from any tendency, to 
tashness or idealism. It has taught him, above allythe doctrine of 
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‘compensations,—the application, as one may say, of the law of the 
conservation of energy to states 4nd nations, which assures us that 
more than a certain sum of efficiency cannot be extracted from any 
one race, and that, after gross errors have been avoided, what is gained 
in force by the body politic in one direction is likely to be lost in 
another. On the examples of this thesis M. Renan delights to dwell, 
from the Berbers, enjoying absolute social equality and government 
by commune at the cost of all national or even tribal coherence, to 
the German Empire, its collective strength based on a fusion of 
bureaucracy and feudalism which, in M. Renan’s view, must neces. 
sarily involve the painful self-abnegation of the mass of men. 

One may say, indeed, that the greatness of a nation depends on her 
containing a certain amount, but only a certain amount, of unselfish- 
ness; on her keeping her spiritual life neither above nor belowa 
certain temperature. She can achieve no powerful collective exist- 
ence if public virtue in her have grown so cold that she contains no 
class ready to make serious sacrifices for the general good. And on 
the other hand, if the popular devotion to some impersonal idea be 
raised to too glowing a pitch, the nation loses in concentration what 
she gains in diffusion; her idea takes possession of the world, but she 
herself is spent in the effort which gave it birth. Greece perishing 
exhausted with her creation of art and science ; Rome disappearing, 
like leaven in the mass, in her own universal empire; Judea ex- 
piating by political nullity and dispersion the spiritual intensity which 
imposed her faiths, in one form or another, upon civilised man; such 
are some of the examples with which M. Renan illustrates this 
general view. And such, to some extent, is his conception of the 
French Revolution. In the spiritual exhaustion and unsettlement 
which have followed on that crisis, France has felt the reaction from 
that fervour of conviction and proselytism with which she sent forth 
her ‘principles of ’89’ to make the circuit of the world. But those 
principles were not wholly salutary nor wholly true; they were the in- 
sistance—exaggerated by the necessary recoil from privilege and 
inequality—on one side only of the political problem, on the individual 
right to enjoyment without regard to those ties and subordinations 
which make the permanence and the unity of states. 

The French Revolution, indeed, was but the manifestation, ina 
specially concentrated form, of a phase through which the awakening 
consciousness of the masses must needs conduct every civilised 
nation in turn. Its characteristic assertions of the independence, 
the essential equality of men, are apt to lead, if rashly applied, 
not to any improved social structure, but to sheer individualism, 
to the jealous spirit of democracy, which resents the existence 
of lives. fuller and richer than its own. This spread of an en- 
lightened selfishness is in the moral world, as M. Renan has re- 
marked, a fact of the same nature as the exhaustion of coal-fields in 
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the physical world. In each case the existing generation is living 
upon, and not replacing, the economies of the past. A few words of 
explanation will make this view clearer. As a general rule, we may 
roughly say that the self-regarding impulses of brutes and men are 
limited in the last resort by the need of a certain amount of social 
instinct, if their family or their species is to be preserved at all. 
And this instinct, if it may be said without paradox, is often more 
moral than choice. For reasoning powers, though probably acquired 
as the result of highly social habits, sometimes partially destroy the 
very habits out of which they arose by suggesting that more imme- 
diate pleasure can be obtained by reversing them. For instance, 
male monkeys are not systematically cruel to female monkeys. In- 
stinct teaches them to divide the work of the family in the way best 
suited to the attainment of healthy offspring. But in Australian 
savages the family instinct is interfered with by a reasoning process 
which shows them that men are stronger than women, and can unite 
tomake them their slaves. They enslave and maltreat their women 
with the result that they injure their progeny, and maintain so low 
a level of vigour that a slight change in their surroundings puts an 
end to the race. Something of the same kind is the contrast be- 
tween the feudal peasant of the middle ages and the self-seeking 
artisan of the present day. The medieval peasant owed his very 
existence to the high development of certain social instincts,—fidelity, 
self-abnegation, courage in defence of the common weal. © And thus 
in a Highland clan, for instance, the qualities which enable a society 
to hold together existed almost in perfection. The sum of social 
instincts with which each of its members was born far exceeded any 
such self-seeking impulses as might (for instance) have led him in 
time of war to enrich himself by betraying his chief. 

Instinctive virtue of this kind, however, can hardly be main- 
tained except by pressure from without. As civilisation develops, 
the need for it becomes less apparent. The self-abnegation which in 
a rude society was plainly needed to prevent the tribe’s extinction 
now seems to serve only to maintain a pampered and useless court 
or aristocracy. The proletariat gradually discover that they are the 
stronger party, and their instinctive reverence for their hereditary 
leaders dies away. If circumstances are favourable, they devote 
themselves to pleasure and money-making ; if not, they rise, perhaps, 
as in 1789, and ‘ decapitate the nation,’ leaving themselves incapable 
of self-government, and certain to be made the prey of military 
force, the only power left standing among them. 

Meantime it is not only the proletariat whose coherence in the 
body politic is loosened by the dictates of an enlightened selfishness. 
The feudal leader, quite as much as his retainer, subsisted by virtue 
of his possession of certain social instincts,—courage in defending 
his clan, and a rude identification of his interests and pleasures with 
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theirs. Even amid the more refined scenes of the Renaissance, the 
noble had still much in common with the peasant. The young 
aristocrat (to take M. Renan’s illustration), whose: marriage proces- 
sion defiled through the streets of Gubbio or Assisi was delighting 
the populace and himself by the same action. His instinct was to 
share his pleasures thus with the commonalty, and he enjoyed them 
the more for so doing. 

But as civilisation becomes more assured, there is no longer 
anything which the nobleman feels plainly called on to do for the 
common people, who are protected by law without his aid. And 
moreover, as numbers get vaster, and differences of wealth more 
extreme, the rich man finds his pleasure more and more aloof from 
the poor. His instincts, both of leadership and of companionship, 
tend to decay; he lives in some luxurious city, and converts his 
territorial primacy into a matter of rents. 

Individualism, in short, as opposed to active patriotism, becomes 
increasingly the temptation of rich and poor alike. Questions as to 
forms of government, rivalries of dynasties, are of small importance as 
compared with the progress of this disintegrating tendency, which 
forms a kind of dry-rot in all civilised states. The reserve forces of 
inherited and instinctive virtue (to return to the simile of the coal- 
fields) are becoming exhausted, and while we live in a society which 
has been rendered possible by the half-conscious self-devotions of the 
past, we have not as yet discovered a source of energy which shall 
maintain our modern states at the moral temperature requisite for 
organic life. 

Reflections of this nature, long familiar to M. Renan, were forced 
upon all Frenchmen by the Franco-German war. That contest, as 
has been often observed, repeated the old histories of the incursions 
of the barbarians into the declining Roman Empire in its contrast 
between the naive and self-devoted unity of the one force, and the 
self-seeking apathy which ruined the other. The main difference 
was that the Germans, having applied their patient efforts to self- 
education as well as to warfare, united in a certain sense the advan- 
tages of a civilised with the advantages of a barbarous people. 

The war passed by, and M. Renan’s was perhaps the wisest voice 
which discussed the maladies of France. France seemed to have 
before her then the choice of two paths; the one leading through 
national self-denial to national strength, the other through demo- 
cratic laxity to a mass of private well-being, likely to place its own 
continuance above all. other aims. In a collection of political essays” 
published in 1871, M. Renan advocates the sterner policy in a series 
of weighty suggestions too detailed for insertion here. Yet he feels 
the difficulty of carrying out this régime of penitence and effort 
without. the help of a commanding central power. -He regrets (for 
he had already foreseen) the impossibility of placing at the head of 

2» La Réforme Intellectuelle et Morale de la France, 
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France a strong dynasty, capable of direction to serious ends, All 
her dynasties have fallen; the experience of 1830, 1848, 1870, has 
shown that not one of them can survive a single blow; nor can the 
departed instinct of loyalty be revived by partisans wielding the 
weapons of superstition, corruption, insolent bravado. Already when 
M. Renan wrote there seemed no choice but a Republic; and a 
striking passage (put, it is fair to say, into the mouth of an ima- 
ginary speaker) will indicate with how mixed a hope he regarded 
that prospect :— 


Des réformes, supposant que la France abjure ses préjugés démocratiques, sont 
des réformes chimériques. La France, croyez-le, restera un pays de gens aimables, 
doux, honnétes, droits, gais, superficiels, pleins de bon cceur, de faible intelligence 
politique; elle conservera son administration médiocre, ses comités entétés, seg 
corps routiniers, persuadée qu’ils sont les premiers du monde ; elle s'enfoncera de 
plus en plus dans cette voie de matérialisme, de républicanisme vulgaire vers laquelle 
tout le monde moderne, excepté la Prusse et la Russie, parait se tourner. 


Such a state, in M. Renan’s view, can never hope to rival 
Prussia’s strength in the field,—a strength founded on a social 
erganisation which can transform itself into a military organisation 
when need is, without shock, unwillingness, or delay. The revenge 
of France, he thinks, is likely to be rather of that insidious kind 
which saps the enemy’s robust self-denial by the spectacle of ease 
and luxury, and gradually draws down its neighbours to a self- 
indulgent impotence like its own. 

The events of the ten years which have elapsed since this prophecy 
was uttered may seem to have tended towards its fulfilment. On 
the one hand, there is visible in Germany an increased impatience of 
the hardships of the Prussian régimé, a growing exodus of the lower 
class to states which demand less of risk and self-sacrifice from their 
constituent members. And on the other hand, the prestige of Paris 
asthe city of pleasure has revived ; the wealth of France, and her 
eagerness in the pursuit of wealth, are greater than ever before. Her 
habits and institutions (as M. Renan predicted) are undoubtedly 
assimilating her not to Germany, but to the United States. The 
example of the United States,—capable, under strong excitement, of 
putting forth such military energy from the midst of a society 
apparently so self-seeking and incoherent,—may well prevent us from 
asserting that democratic France can never wage a successful war 
with Germany. But such strong impulses will be rare, and for the most 
part it would seem that we must look on France as swelling that 
dominant current of the modern world which sets in the direction of 
mere wealth and luxury, and threatens to dissolve the higher aims 
and unity of nations in its enervating flow. 

¢ Without war,’ says Von Moltke, ‘the world would stagnate, and 
lose itself in materialism.’ The problem is to prevent.this ; to. secure -~ 
that as the world gradually changes from a place%f struggle into a 
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place of enjoyment, the change shall not sap the roots of virtue or 
the structure of society. As the old social superiorities, defined by 
birth, and resting ultimately on force and conquest, tend to disap- 
pear, we must create new social superiorities, marked enough to com- 
pel the respect of the multitude to their fitting leaders, and attained 
by enough of effort to give to the character of those leaders the same 
force and self-confidence which were previously won in war. 

In pursuing this train of thought M. Renan surprises the English 
reader by his apparent want of acquaintance with the similar specu- 
lations of Comte. Yet these two greatest thinkers of modern France 
traverse to a considerable extent the same ground. Fully to note 
their points of agreement and of difference would demand a separate 
essay. They agree in the spirit,—historical, scientific, positive in 
the best sense of the term,—in which they approach these social 
problems, and which guarantees them alike against revolutionary 
vehemence and against the mere sentimentality of reaction. On the 
other hand, Comte’s confident dogmatism, and the prophetic and 
hieratic pretensions of his later years, are little in accord with M. 
Renan’s gentle and sceptical irony, his strain of aristocratic non- 
chalance. In their respective views as to the nature of the govern- 
ment of the future, these divergences are plainly marked. Comte’s 
senate of bankers is the conception of a complacently industrial, a 
frankly optimistic age; while in M. Renan’s fastidious attitude to- 
wards material prosperity we discern a certain loss of moral prestige 
which wealth has tended to undergo even while its practical predomi- 
nance in the world has increased. Wealth is, of course, the form of 
superiority which the multitude tend more and more exclusively to 
respect as the traditional reverence for birth declines. And, in some 
cases, wealth is a tolerable criterion of merit, as indicating diligence 
and ability in those by whom it is made, habits of refinement in those 
by whom it is inherited. But, unfortunately, it becomes increasingly 
evident that the criterion is too rough ; there is too much ill-gotten 
wealth in the world to allow us to respect it without inquiry; and 
the dishonest rich man is not merely not better, but is more actively 
mischievous than his neighbours. America, in short, has become our 
type of a country which has sought wealth with success; and America 
is not a country where ‘kings are philosophers and philosophers are 
kings.’ Virtue, again, is not easy to recognise on a public arena, and 
its genuineness is not recommended to us when it loudly claims recog- 
nition. We are driven back upon intellectual superiority ; and here 
the problem is to find that disinterested wisdom which is, in fact, a 
part of virtue, and not the mere plausibility of skilful egoism. 
There is no certain method of attaining this, but the method which 
looks most promising is to raise a considerable number of the citizens 
to a pitch of knowledge and culture, which ought, at least, to teach 
them to look on human affairs as philosophers, and not as adventurers 
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or as partisans. And this, at least, we can do; by the thoroughness 
of our higher education we can create a new aristocracy, an aristo- 
eracy which will not press its services on the multitude, but will 
constitute a weighty court of appeal from popular passion and 
prejudice. Some such position, indeed, has long been held by men 
of talent in France, owing to the inadequacy of the French noblesse, 
which never performed important political functions, and has now 
practically disappeared. And in other countries, too, the public is 
learning to recognise a sort of senate in one group of learned 
men,—in the professors, namely, of the physical sciences. Their 
superior knowledge can be palpably proved and is readily believed 
in; their advice is urgently needed about many matters, and the 
decisiveness of utterance natural to men much occupied with definite 
and soluble problems is in itself convincing to those who wish for 
guidance. But to the devotees of the historical sciences the world 
has hitherto paid less attention. Philologists cannot hit upon lucra- 
tive inventions; rival critics cannot demonstrate their historical 
insight by a crucial experiment. The historian is not so convincing 
as the physicist, nor does he labour so manifestly for the practical 
good of mankind. Comte, indeed, claimed to have done away with 
both these distinctions. He claimed to have given to the science of 
society a precision which enabled it to be at once applied as an art, 
and he was eager to subordinate even the highest speculations to the 
actual needs of men. M. Renan, on the other hand, while desiring 
no such direct dogmatic influence, is not disposed to shape the course 
of his researches according to their immediate bearing on the common 
weal. That ‘passion for truth in itself, without any mixture of pride 
or vanity,’ which Comte condemns as ‘intense egoism,’ is the very 
breath of M. Renan’s being; and, as is wont to be the case when 
truth rather than utility is aimed at, there are many matters on 
which he is unwilling to preach any very definite doctrine. ‘ La 
vérité est dans une nuance,’ he says; and again, ‘Qui sait si la 
finesse d’esprit ne consiste pas 4 s’abstenir de conclure?’ It is the 
part of men like this to protest against all extreme views, all patrio- 

tic illusions, to sit dispersed amid the countries of civilised men, and 

to try their hopes and creeds by an appeal to the laws of their own 

being, and to their own forgotten past. 

‘ Ex necessitate est,’ the old saying runs, ‘ut sit aliquis philoso- 
phus in specie humana.’ In order that humanity may be fully con- 
scious of itself there must, we instinctively feel, be somewhere on 
earth a life disengaged from active or personal aims, and absorbed 
in the mere exercise of intellectual curiosity. And such a life, which 
sometimes seems to us to lie outside all human interests and emotions, 
will sometimes also appear as the centre of them all. For the 
universe in which man is placed so far transcends his power to grasp 
it, the destinies amidst which his future lies are so immense and so 
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obseure,—that the most diverse manners of bearing ourselves among 
them will in turn occupy our full sympathies, satisfy our changing 
ideal. Sometimes a life of action seems alone worthy of a man; we 
feel that. we exist in vain unless we: manage to leave some beneficent 
trace of our existence on the world around us; unless we enrich it 
with art, civilise it by education, extend it by discovery, pacify it 
with law. Sometimes, again, our relations to the Unseen will take 
possession of the soul; thought is lost in love, and emotion seems to 
find its natural outlet in spiritual aspiration:and prayer. And there 
is a mood, again, in which all action, all emotion even, looks futile 
as the sport of a child; when it is enough to be a percipient atom 
swayed in the sea of things; when the one aim of the universe seems 
to be consciousness of itself, and all that is to exist only that it may 
at last be known. 

There was a time when all these strains of feeling could coexist 
effectively in a single heart. Plato, ‘the spectator of all time and 
of all existence,’ was also the centre of the religion of the world. And 
if this can rarely be so now, it is not necessarily or always that 
saints and philosophers in themselves are smaller men, but rather that 
man’s power of thought and emotion has not expanded in proportion 
to the vast increase of all that is to be felt and known. There has 
been a specialisation of emotions as well as of studies and industries ; 
it has become necessary that.what.is gained in extension should in 
some degree be lost in intensity, and that the wisdom that compre- 
hends ‘the world should cease to be compatible with the faith that 
overcomes it. 

Let us not, then, expect all things from any man. Let us wel- 
come the best representative of every mood of the mind. And if the 
philosophic mood can scarcely find expression without some pitying 
consciousness of the ignorance and error which envelop the multitude 
of men, let us remember that this compassionating tone, though it can 
hardly be. made agreeable to the mass of men, may nevertheless be 
most salutary. For so much knowledge is now diffused among men 
of ordinary education, that it is difficult to remain steadily conscious 
how small a fraction this is of what it imports us to know. It is not 
that’ we fail in.admiration for eminent talents; never perhaps has 
eminent talent been more admired. But we cannot habitually realise 
to ourselves our incapacity to form true opinions; we decide where 
doctors disagree ; we rush in where a Goethe has feared to tread. We 
have to make up our minds, we say, for we have to act. Be it so, 
but we must. be content to be reminded that in that case our deci- 
sion proves nothing, except that we were anxious to decide. 

In the domain of the physical sciences we are less tempted thus 
rashly to dogmatise, and the blunders to which our dogmatism leads 
us are more easily seen. It is when we deal with questions affecting 
the inner being, the profounder beliefs of men, that we are able con- 
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tentedly to forget that these beliefs repose ultimately on historical 
and philological considerations with which we have made no effort to 
acquaint ourselves. Yet as the conception of science broadens and 
deepens, this apathy must pass away; and already during recent 
years there has, been a marked awakening in the European mind, a 
growing perception that the historical sciences will prove to be as essen- 
tial to our guidance through life as the physical sciences have already 
shown themselves to be. ‘ L’union de. la philologie et de la philoso- 
phie,’ says M. Renan, ‘de l’érudition et de la pensée, devrait étre le 
earactére du travail intellectuel de notre époque.’ And again, ‘ C’est 
aux sciences de l’humanité qu’on demandera désormais les éléments 
des plus hautes spéculations.’ 

But desisting from further. summary of discussions whose fulness 
and subtiety make them almost impossible to summarise, jet us test, 
by a few concrete instances, the value of this philosophical outlook 
on contemporary history. M. Renan has lived in close contact with 
the French and German people, and with the ‘ Bretons bretonnants’ 
who linger around his early home. Let. us inquire if there be any- 
thing in his way of regarding these nations, which indicates a mind 
accustomed to an impartial weighing of the fates of men; anything 
beyond the conventional glorification of France, the conventional 
bitterness against Germany; anything which penetrates beneath 
surface characteristics to a race’s true genius and essential power. 

And inasmuch as philosophy is an aroma which should penetrate 
every leaflet of the tree, I will take my illustration of M. Renan’s 
insight into the character of his own countrymen from a short article 
on the Theology of Béranger,”! called forth by the appearance of a 
family edition of the works of the poet of ‘ Lisette and Chambertin,’ at 
first sight so ill-adapted for domestic perusal, 


‘De toutes les parties du systéme poétique de Béranger,’ says M. Renan, after 
some admirable comments on the moral side of his poems, ‘ celle qui me surprit le 
plus, quand je le lus pour la premiére fois, ce fut sa théclogie. Je connaissais peu 
alors l’esprit francais; je ne savais pas les singuliéres alternatives de légéreté et de 
pesanteur, de timidité ¢troite et de folle témerité, qui sont un des traits de son 
caractére. Toutes mes idées furent troublées quand je vis que ce joyeux convive, 
que je m’étais figuré mécréant au premier chef, parlait de Dieu en langage fort 
arrété, et engageait sa maitresse a 

Lever les yeux vers ce monde invisible 
Ou pour toujours nous nous réunissons, 

‘La naiveté toute bourgeoise de cette théologie d’un genre nouveau, cette fagon 
de s'incliner le verre en main devant le Dieu que je cherchais avec tremblement, 
furent pour moi un trait de lumiére. A l'indignation que me causa l’idée d'une 
confraternité religieuse avec ceux qui adorent de la sorte se méla le sentiment de ce 
quil y a de fatalement limité dans les maniéres de voir et de sentir de la France. 
Liincurable médiocrité religieuse de ce grand pays, orthodoxe jusque dans.sa_gaieté, 
me fut révélée, et le Dieu des bons gens m’apparut comme I’éternel dieu gaulois 
contre lequel lutterait en vain toute tentative de philosophie et de religion épurée.’ 


1 In Questions Contemporaines, 
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And from this text he argues how closely akin are licence and 
bigotry ; how it is the same spirit of contented shallowness which in 
each direction is impatient of modest self-restraint; which leads to 
easy vulgarity in the domain of morals, empty rhetoric in the domain 
of literature, ready and confident dogmatism in the domain of reli- 
gion. To protest against each of these in turn has been the mission 
of M. Renan, and surely by no other example or exhortation could he 
have deserved better of France. 

It is needless to say that he can also praise his country with grace 
and enthusiasm, though never with that monstrous adulation to which 
she is sometimes too willing to lend herear. More remarkable is the 
generous candour with which, in the very shock and crisis of the war, 
when nothing was heard on either side but outrage and execration, 
the French philosopher did justice to the impulse which urged Ger- 
many to assert her unity and her place among great nations.” 


S'il y a une nationalité qui ait un droit évident d’exister en toute son indé- 
pendance, c’est assurément la nationalité allemande. L’Allemagne a le meilleur 
titre national, je veux dire un réle historique de premiére importance, une ame, une 
littérature, des hommes de génie, une conception particuliére des choses divines et 
humaines. L’Allemagne a fait la plus importante révolution des temps modernes, 
la Réforme ; en outre, depuis un siécle, ‘Allemagne a produit un des plus beaux 
développements intellectuels qu'il y ait jamais eu, un développement qui a, si j’ose 
le dire, ajouté un degré de plus a l’esprit humain en profondeur et en étendue, si 
bien que ceux qui n’ont pas participé 4 cette culture nouvelle sont 4 ceux qui l’ont 
traversée comme celui qui ne connait que les mathématiques élémentaires est & 
celui qui connait le calcul différentiel. 


He proceeds to draw a picture of what united Germany might be- 
come, the Prussian leaven disappearing when it has leavened the 
whole lump, and leaving a nation open, perhaps, beyond any other, 
to the things of the spirit ; more capable, perhaps, than any other of 
founding a State organisation on a scientific and rational basis. And 
he concludes with a dignified appeal to the moral intervention of 
Europe in the present extremity, a dignified protest against the dis- 
memberment and degradation of France. 

On reading the letter to M. Strauss, from which this passage is 
taken, a letter full of large general views and scrupulous candour, 
one is tempted to think that it must be an easy thing for a professed 
philosopher to retain his philosophy even, as the ancients said, ‘ when 
earth is mixed with fire.’ A curious incident to which this corre- 
spondence gave rise may be quoted, however, as showing how difficult 
it is in these moments of excitement, even for the controversialist 
whose arguments are supported by thirty legions, to maintain a tone 
on which he can afterwards look back with satisfaction. The corre- 
spondence in question was begun by M. Strauss, who addressed a letter 
to M. Renan in the Augsburg Guzette of the 18th of August, 1870. 


2 Lettre a M, Strauss. 
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M. Renan caused a translation of this letter to appear in the Journal 
des Débats of the 15th of Septemher,—no easy matter, as may be sup- 
posed, in that fury of rage against Germany; and, on the 16th of 
September appeared M. Renan’s own reply. The Augsburg Gazette 
refused to insert this reply of M. Renan’s; and perhaps no one cir- 
cumstance was more significant than this of the temper of Germany 
at the time. There was not a word (it is needless to say) in M. 
Renan’s letter which could give just offence; but, nevertheless, the 
organ of the victorious nation, having itself challenged a dis¢ussion, 
refused to insert the courteous reply of the vanquished party. It 
might have been thought that under these circumstances M. Strauss 
would withdraw with displeasure from his connection with a news- 
paper which took this view of what was fair and honourable. But it 
was not so. On the contrary, he wrote a reply to M. Renan’s letter, 
and inserted it in the Augsburg Gazette on the 2nd of October, 1870, 
at a time when the Prussian blockade of Paris of course prevented 
M. Renan from receiving the newspaper. By this ingenious method 
of controversy, M. Strauss was able to appear to challenge a champion 
of the opposite side to an impartial discussion, then to permit the 
suppression of that champion’s reply ; then to write to him again in 
a still more violent tone (with misrepresentations on which I need 
not dwell), and to choose a moment for this rejoinder when his 
antagonist could not possibly receive or reply to it. All this he did 
as one philosopher communing with another philosopher, and with 
the consciousness that he belonged to an entirely virtuous nation, 
which was justly chastising a nation sunk in ignorance and corruption. 

I have said that M. Strauss permitted the suppression in the 
Augsburg Gazette of M. Renan’s letter. He chose, however, to give 
it to the world in another fashion. He translated it into German 
and published it, along with his own two letters, for the benefit of a 
German military infirmary. 

The Nowvelle lettre & M. Strauss (September 1871) in which M. 
Renan gently recounts these transactions, and indicates some parti- 
culars in which the great German people may seem still to fall short 
of perfection, affords perhaps as good an instance as this century has 
to show of the sarcastic power of the French language in hands that 
can evoke its subtleties and manceuvre its trenchant blade. The 
paragraph which I quote below appears as if its only anxiety were to 
make excuses for M. Strauss. But it would be hard to find any pas- 
sage since Pope’s ‘ Atticus’ which it would be more disagreeable to 
have addressed to one. 


Tl est vrai que vous m’avez fait ensuite un honneur auquel je suis sensible comme 
je le dois. Vous avez traduit vous-méme ma réponse, et l’avez réunie dans une 
brochure & vos deux lettres. Vous avez voulu que cette brochure se vendit au 
profit d’un établissement d’invalides allemands. Dieu me garde de vous faire une 
chicane au point de vue de la propriété littéraire! L’ceuvre & laquelle yous m’avez 
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fait contribuer est d’ailleurs une ceuvre d’humanité, et si ma chétive prose a pu 
procurer quelques cigares & ceux qui ont pillé ma petite maison de Savres, je vous 
remercie de m’avoir fourni l’occasion de conformer ma conduite 4 quelques-uns des 
préceptes de Jésus que je crois les plus authentiques. Mais remarquez encore ces 
nuances légéres, Certainement, si vous m’aviez permis de publier un écrit de vous, 
jamais, au grand jamais, je n’aurais eu l’idée d’en faire une édition au profit de notre 
Hotel des Invalides. Le but vous entraine; la passion vous empéche de voir ces 
miévreries de gens blasés que nous appelons le gout et le tact.’ 


From the temper of mind which calls forth M. Renan’s strongest 
expressions of repulsion,—this temper of domineering dogmatism 
and blind conceit,—let us pass to the opposite extreme. Let us 
turn to the race from which M. Renan sprang, the race whose cha- 
racter is traceable in all that he has written. The nationality of 
the romantic, emotional, unpractical Celt, surviving in his western 
isles and promontories from an age of less hurrying effort, less sternly 
moulded men, has fallen into the background of the modern world. 
Yet every now and then we are reminded—by some persistent 
loyalty, as in la Vendée, to a dethroned ideal; by some desperate 
incompatibility, as in Ireland, with the mechanism of modern pro- 
gress—that there exists by our side a nation whose origin, language, 
memories, differ so profoundly from our own. M. Renan is a Celt 
who has become ‘conscious of his Celtic nature; a man in whom 
French savoir-vivre, German science, are perpetually contending 
with alien and ineradicable habits of mind,—‘ comme cet animal 
fabuleux de Ctésias, qui se mangeait les pattes sans s’en douter.’ 
This mixed nature, the result, as one may say, of a modern intelli- 
gence working on a temperament that belongs to a far-off past, and 
making of him ‘un romantique protestant contre le romantisme, un 
utopiste préchant en politique le terre-di-terre, un idéaliste se don- 
nant inutilement beaucoup de peine pour paraitre bourgeois,’ has 
rendered M. Renan’s works unintelligible and displeasing to many 
readers. ‘Twy-natured is no nature’ is the substance of many a 
comment on the great historian’s union of effusive sympathy and 
destructive criticism. But there is a sense in which a man may be 
double-minded without being hypocritical, and the warp and woof of 
his nature, shot with different colours, may produce for this very 
reason a more delicate and changing charm. In his essay on Celtic 
poetry M. Renan has abandoned himself to his first predilections. 
Nowhere is he more unreservedly himself than when he is depicting 
that gentle romance, that half humorous sentiment, that devout and 
pensive peace, which breathe alike in Breton, in Welsh, in Irish 
legend, and which, after so many a journeying into the imaginary or 
the invisible world, find their truest earthly ideal in the monasteries 
of Iona or Lindisfarne. Here it is that we discern his spiritual kin ; 
among these saints and dreamers whose fancy is often too unre- 
strained, their emotion too femininely sensitive, for commerce with 
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the world, these populations who to the faults inherent in weakness 
have too often added the faults that are begotten of oppression, but 
yet have never wholly sunk to commonness, nor desisted from an un- 
worldly hope. There have been races which have had a firmer grasp of 
this life. There have been races which have risen on more steady and 
soaring wing when they would frame their conceptions of another. 
But there has been no race, perhaps, which has borne witness more 
unceasingly, by its weakness as by its strength, to that strange 
instinct in man’s inner being which makes him feel himself as but a 
pilgrim here; which rejects as unsatisfying all of satisfaction that 
earth can bring, and demands an unknown consolation from an ob- 


scurely encompassing Power. 


‘O fréres de la tribu obscure,’ exclaims M. Renan, ‘au foyer de laquelle je puisai 
la foi & V'invisible, humble clan de laboureurs et de marins, & qui je dois d’avoir 
conservé la vigueur de mon ime en un pays éteint, en un siécle sans espérance, vous 
erriites sans doute sur ces mers enchantées ot notre pére Brandan cherchait la terre 
de promission ; vous parcourites avec saint Patrice les cercles de ce monde que nos 
yeux ne savent plus voir... . Inutiles en ce monde, qui ne comprend que ce qui 
le dompte ou le sert, fuyons ensemble vers ’Eden splendide des joies de l’ime, celui- 
la méme que nos saints virent dans leurssonges. Consolons-nous par nos chiméres, 
par notre noblesse, par notre dédain. Qui sait si nos réves, 4 nous, ne sont pas plus 
vrais que la réalité? Dieu m’est témoin, vieux péres, que ma seule joie, c'est que 
parfois je songe que je suis votre conscience, et que par moi vous arrivez a la vie et 
4 la voix.’ 


Enough, perhaps, has now been said to give a general conception 
of the sum of powers and tendencies which M. Renan brings to bear 
on the complex problems of man’s life and destiny. We have seen 
that his mind is stored with wide-reaching knowledge, thoroughly 
penetrated with the scientific spirit. We have seen at the same 
time that he is by instinct conservative; that his sympathies are 
aristocratic rather than democratic; but aristocratic in the highest 
sense, as desiring to fortify or replace the aristocracy of birth by an 
aristocracy of unselfish wisdom, which may serve as a barrier against 
the ignoble deference too often paid to wealth alone. We have seen, 
again, that this philosophy which he preaches is in himself no merely 
nominal or idle thing; but has enabled him not only to bear 
himself with dignified firmness under the mild persecution of 
modern days, but also—a harder achievement—to recognise, though a 
Frenchman, the faults of France, and in the crisis of an embittered 
struggle to admit with generous largeness the essential worth and 
mission of the foe. Lastly, we have traced his sympathies to their 
deeper roots, and have discerned in his vein of emotion—ever between 
a smile and a sigh—the latest self-expression of a gentle old-world 
race, the dreamy prophesyings of the Merlin of a later day. 

We shall thus, it may be hoped, be better qualified to estimate (in 
a succeeding paper) M. Renan’s views on those great matters to which 
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his thoughts have mainly turned; man’s position, namely, in the 
spiritual universe, as he has himself in different ages regarded it, or 
as to us it may now appear; and especially the story, full of ever 
new interest and wonder, which tells how one conception of man’s 
Creator and his destiny has overcome the rest, and one life of perfect 
beauty has become the model of the civilised world. 


Freperic W. H. Myers. 





PAWNBROKING ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


Tae accumulative power of money, is very great, and against it, 
when heaped up in large masses, society has always had to protect 
itself. Solon and Moses both forbade usury. The former allowed 
moderate rates of interest; the latter guarded against the evils of 
debt by including the debtor who had become his creditor’s servant 
within the scope of the year of jubilee. The absolute ownership of 
the soil of the earth by individuals is a comparatively recent inven- 
tion, so that in the olden days a man could rarely pledge more than 
his person or his property. The disorders of usury gave birth both in 
Greece and Italy to various remedies, of which the chief was the es- 
tablishment of banks or money-changers’ tables, at which loans could 
be had on the deposit of articles of value. The tpazrefira: of Athens 
were regarded as holding an honourable office, and at Alexandria rich 
men were urged, and even constrained, to deal in money and to lend 
to the public. As at Athens, the banker was regarded with esteem, 
and his office was hereditary. The Roman law condemned a robber 
to restore double the value of the article he had stolen; the usurer 
fourfold.! Cicero speaks? of the long-established ‘tables’ of the 
money-dealers; and to these, centuries before, the Consul Levinus is 
related by Livy to have urged the senators themselves to carry their 
plate and jewels in order to raise funds for the expenses of the Punic 
war. There were also in Rome the Mense Trallianorum, kept by 
the natives of Tralles in Lydia, who especially affected this branch of 
business, and the Mense Olearie, at which oil, one of the prime 
necessaries of life, was lent to the poor of the city. 

In the early middle ages there seems to have been no effort made to 
check the ravages of the Jews and usurers. In the twelfth century 
the Lombards became known as money-dealers. Mention is made by 
Matthew Paris of a Papal Nuncio named Etienne, who was sent on a 
journey to collect money for the Pope from bishops, abbots, and priors 
under threat of excommunication if not paid on a certain day. The 
envoy had the happy idea of carrying with him a Lombard, or banker, 
who was prepared to buy or lend money on the security of the sacred 
vessels or other plate. The Lombards soon had their establishments 


1 De re Rustica. 2 Pro Cacina. 
Vor. IX.—No. 52. 3T 
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in every part of Europe ; and it is not difficult to see what the con- 
nection in their business was between their trade in money and their 
trade in gold and silver plate and jewels. The forerunners of the 
great banking firms of the City were pawnbrokers before they were 
anything else. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century the evils of usury had 
reached their greatest height. Most States had become deeply in- 
debted to the Jews and to the Lombards. Vast numbers of families 
were ruined. The bankers received as much as sixty or eighty per 
cent. interest for their money, and in the end they almost always 
were able to appropriate the articles of value which had been deposited 
with them. Commerce was being ruined, and the wealth of indivi- 
duals and of States was passing into the hands of the bankers. 

It was as a remedy against some of these evils that the Monte-di- 
pieta * was established. Nor let it be supposed that the remedy was 
ineffectual either in its scope or its extension. To Perugia belongs 
the honour of the invention of one of the most important of beneficent 
institutions of modern times. Towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century certain charitable persons of that town, touched by the mis- 
fortunes caused by Jews and usurers, collected a sum of money, which 
was lent out without interest, on the security of valuable articles de- 
posited with them. The persons intended to be benefited were first 
the poor generally, but next the smaller merchants, dealers, trades- 
men, and manufacturers. The boon conferred on the poorer Perugians 
was very great indeed. Whilst the distressed artisan was able to tide 
over a passing misfortune, without incurring the contamination of a 
charity which was then as now often contemptuously bestowed, the 
trader found in the Monte-di-pieta a secret and assured resource in a 
moment of commercial depression or any trade crisis. The inhabi- 
tants of Perugia were greatly relieved by the new institution, which 
attracted much attention throughout Italy. It is not too much to 
say that the tender-hearted and most wise charitableness of the 
cultured Perugians—the fellow-citizens of Pietro Perugino and 
Raphael—led them to effect a social revolution such as has seldom 
been surpassed for good. 

The Church at once recognised the Monte-di-pieta as a work of 
charity, and the institution soon spread. Sixtus IV. established 
a Monte-di-pieta at Savona, his native city, by bull, in 1479. 
Private persons of wealth supplied the funds. Innocent VIII. set 
one up in 1488 at Cesena, or confirmed one which the inhabitants 
had already éstablished. In the same year Mantua became possessed 
of a similar establishment. By this time the advantage of the insti- 
tution was fully recognised, but considerable difficulty was experi- 


3 I have been unable to find any satisfactory derivation of this name; Cerreti, 
writing at Padua in 1752, makes the same remark. It means simply a ‘mountain of 
piety,’—or rather charity. The French speak of piété envers les malhewreux. 
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enced in providing the necessary funds. The inhabitants of Padua 
having consulted several skilful doctors-of-law and theologians of 
that famous university as to the propriety of charging 5 per cent. 
interest, and the answers being favourable, established a Monte-di- 
pietad in 1491. The result of this step was that the Jews’ banks, 
which charged 20 per cent., were shortly afterwards closed. The 
Florentine doctors, being applied to by their fellow-citizens, assured 
them that there was ‘ no sin, even venial,’ in charging low interest to 
support a Monte-di-pieta, and thus in 1492 Florence also became the 
seat of one of these most useful institutions: The usurers, however, 
were not likely to submit tamely to the losses to which they were now 
subjected. Their chief source of profit, the oppression of the poor, 
was slipping away from them. They attacked the new establishments 
with acrimony, accusing their founders of being usurers under the 
guise of Christian philanthropists. The controversy, however, was 
brought to a close in 1539, when the Lateran Council solemnly 
approved the principle of the Monte-di-pieta. 

Italy was the first home of the new institution, but France 
did not long lag behind in the good work. Avignon had a Mont- 
de-piété in 1577; Arras in 1624. Paris, however, which is now 
distinguished by the excellence of its Mont-de-piété, was with- 
out one until 1777. Dr. Cerreti of Padua, travelling in France in 
the middle of that century, expresses his astonishment that so 
necessary and important an institution should be wanting in the 
foremost city of the world, and the centre of civilisation. A similar 
feeling is experienced by those foreigners who, being acquainted with 
the beneficent action of the Monts-de-piété abroad, find, to their 
astonishment, that the poor of England, as well as the struggling small 
traders, are still subject to the same exactions as those from which 
the corresponding classes in France, in Italy, in Holland, in Belgium, 
in Germany and other countries have long since been set free. 

Before proceeding to explain in detail the present position and 
method of working of the best Monts-de-piété in Europe, it is con- 
venient that we should examine the general scope of these institu- 
tions ; and that we should consider how far England, in which country 
alone the State takes upon itself the full charge of the indigent 
poor, is thereby excused for her apparent neglect in disregarding an 
institution which has received for centuries the universal and practi- 
cal approval of foreign philanthropists. 

As has been already hinted, the scope of the Mont-de-piété, or pub- 
lic pawnbroker’s shop, is twofold ; it supplies the temporary personal 
needs of the wage-earning classes, and also the temporary commercial 
embarrassments of small tradesmen and manufacturers. With regard 
to the first of these two classes, the advantage of possessing an unfailing 
resource close at hand in case of need is obvious. Those persons who 
have given much thought to the question of charitable relief, and the 
372 
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best method of maintaining the independence of the poor, properly 
attach the highest importance to all efforts which enable them to 
dispense with external assistance. We have it stated on the highest 
authority that it is the giver who is blessed rather than the recipient. 
A favourite subject for the modern poet’s idyl is the Lady Bountiful 
of the village, scattering blessings on all sides from her well-stocked 
purse and basket. The wise economist of the future will turn his 
back on such relics of feudal dependence, and will see true pathos, 
the groundwork of all poetry, in the visit of the working-man to the 
pawnshop, where he will find on easy terms the means by which he 
may ward off the passing effects of unavoidable calamity. It is im- 
possible for the earner of wages to foresee and guard against all the 
ills of life. His friendly club will shelter him against sickness and 
perhaps old age. But in our present crowded state of population, 
waves of commercial depression must occasionally cause suffering by 
depriving even the best workmen of occupation for a time. The 
little hoard may soon become exhausted. Work and prosperity may 
be in sight, yet there may be a few days or weeks to be tided over 
before they actually come. This is the critical moment of the work- 
ing-man’s life. If only he can manage to pass through it without 
the contamination of public or the degradation of private charity, 
it will be indeed well for him. When a man has once tasted 
the sweets of either form of extraneous help, he has taken the first 
step downwards. It cannot, of course, be contended that such help 
can always be avoided. It is only asserted, in words as strong as 
human language can devise, that the philanthropist who has offered 
the working-man a means of self-escape from his dilemma without 
degrading him has deserved well of God and man. 

It is not the object of the present article to decry a highly re- 
spectable body of men, the pawnbrokers of this country; most of 
them have the reputation of carrying on their business in an intelli- 
gent and honourable manner. But the interest which the law allows 
them to take from their customers is very high. There is, in fact, 
scarcely any limit to it, inasmuch as a special contract may be entered 
into between the pawnbroker and his customer by which the latter 
may undertake to pay, on loans of more than 2/., any rate of interest 
that may be agreed upon. This special rate varies from 15 to 30 per 
cent. or even more. But if no such contract is made, the legal rate 
charged—in addition to 1d. for the ticket—is 25 per cent. per annum, 
or 3d. per month for every two shillings lent when the loan is 2/. or 
under, and 20 per cent. from 2/. to10/. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that, even on these onerous terms, the English pawnbrokers are 
a great advantage to many of their customers. Yet the price paid 
for the accommodation is so high that the working classes have a 
natural repugnance to making use of this resource. The pawn-shop 
is no Mont-de-piété. It is associated with the idea of dissipation, 
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drunkenness, unthrift, and recklessness. The man who is forced to pay 
such a rate of interest as that exacted must be indeed in a bad way. 

This observation holds good still more strongly in the case of the 
small manufacturer who finds himself temporarily embarrassed. Dr. 
Cerreti pointed out that one of the main objects of the Mont-de- 
piété in Perugia was the relief of the dealer whose credit would be 
irretrievably shaken if he could not take up a bill of exchange for a 
small sum about to come due. By the deposit of some of his raw or 
half-worked-up material he was enabled to tide over the difficulty, ob- 
taining the assistance he required with the utmost secresy and without 
delay. But what would be thought of the English tradesman or petty 
manufacturer who had recourse to the pawnbroker under similar cir- 
cumstances? The remedy would probably be worse than the disease. 
No business established on a firm foundation could stand a drain of 
20 or 25 per cent. for temporary accommodation. The Mont-de-piété 
distinctly lays itself out for this class of business, and it is by no means 
certain that the good it effects by relieving the pressing necessities of 
the petty trader ie not at least equal to that bestowed upon the suffer- 
ing working class. We shall consider the danger of fraud in connec- 
tion with this branch of the subject in its proper place. All that is 
insisted upon now is that in the Mont-de-piété those who carry on 
petty industries of various kinds find the same resource which dealers 
of a higher grade find in their bankers. Why should not a manufac- 
turer on a small scale be able to rely on an advaace on his goods in 
the same way as the City magnate raises money temporarily on dock- 
warrants or bills of iading ? 

That the principle of the Mont-de-piété should never have been 
recognised in England is quite of a piece with our public and com- 
pulsory system of relief of the poor. In theory, at least, there is no 
room for any such institution. Our Poor Law is framed with a view 
to help every indigent person throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. A man who is poor enough to pawn his shirt or his saw is 
poor enough to claim his right as a Briton to be assisted out of the 
public funds. But, although this is a very symmetrical theory, it very 
frequently breaks down in practice. It is fortunate for England that 
it does so. It would be a very serious matter for us if the people of 
this country were to make use of the Poor Law to the full extent of 
their undoubted right. As it is, they have made astonishing efforts to 
keep themselves free from its trammels. Their Friendly Societies, 
which are already achieving a great success, their use of Savings 
Banks of various kinds, and even the extent to which the existing costly 
pawnbroking system is used by the working classes, are proofs of the 
earnest desire which they feel to be independent and live self-con- 
tained lives. They stand, however, at a great disadvantage in com- 
parison with the inhabitants of many other countries. The State, 
having discharged its theoretical duty to the indigent by imposing 
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upon itself the heavy burden of a Poor Law, does not see any room 
for further efforts in the same direction. Society at large thinks that 
it has done enough when it has paid its poor rates. This is why what 
may be called the scientific relief of the poor is a subject which until 
recently has been little studied in England. Whilst conferences are 
frequently held at Milan,‘ at Paris, and at many other places on the best 
methods of relief, the subject has hitherto been put aside as settled once 
for all in England. Now, however, a change is taking place in public 
opinion, and the operations of the Poor Law are being greatly cur- 
tailed, chiefly through the restriction of out-door relief. Hencefor- 
‘ward there will be more room for charity among us. But it must 
not be a falsely-called charity of doles and gifts. We must help the 
poor to help themselves. I do not know that any better way of help- 
ing them could be found than the establishment of a Mont-de-piété 
in each of our great centres of industry. 

Within the last few months I have personally visited the Monts- 
de-piété of Paris, of Brussels, and of Amsterdam, and I have collected 
a mass of information on the subject, of which I now propose to give 
as extended a réswmé as the limits of the space at my disposal will 
permit. 

We take first the case of the Monts-de-piété of France: for al- 
though the institution is not originally of French growth, it has greatly 
flourished on French soil, is progressive, and may best be studied in 
that country. The Mont-de-piété of Paris is little more than a 
hundred years old, but it affords, both from the extent of: its opera- 
tions and its admirable organisation, an excellent example of what 
a charitable institution should be. 

I have before me a copy of an unpublished report made by the 

‘General Inspection of the charitable establishments of France in 
1876 to the Minister of the Interior. According to the French sys- 
tem exhaustive reports on this and similar subjects are made about 

~every twenty-five years. In this document, then, we have the means 
of comparing fully the present condition of the Monts-de-piété with 
that of a quarter of a century ago. 

There are in France forty-five of these establishments. If this 
number appears small, it must be remembered that they are only able 
to be established in the great centres of population, where a sufficient 
amount of business can be done to justify the heavy expenses which 
have to be borne. In Paris there are several branch establishments 
(succursales), and in some instances provincial Monts-de-piété have 
similar dependencies in neighbouring towns. Four new Monts-de- 
piété have been opened since 1851, one being situated in Algiers. 
Three have been closed in the same period, that of Dieppe having 
been suppressed in consequence of the bad conduct of an official, 
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whose defaleations plunged the institution into hopeless difficulties. 
In 1851 the capital employed—independent of buildings and plant— 
in the Monts-de-piété de France was nearly 30,000,000 francs, of 
which Paris engrossed 19,000,000. In 1876 these amounts had in- 
creased respectively to 68,000,000 and 43,500,000 francs. It will be 
observed that the operations of the Mont-de-piété of Paris are larger 
than those of all the other establishments in France put together. 

In 1851 the total amount of loans in France rose to 37,500,000 
francs on 2,600,000 articles deposited. In 1875, 77,000,000 francs 
were lent to nearly 4,000,000 borrowers. 

The Mont-de-piété is not a State institution, but it enjoys State 
protection, and, being a monopoly, is free from private competition. 
The law recognises it as a‘ work of public utility,’ and as such bestows 
upon it certain privileges, the most tangible one being exemption 
from stamp-duty, and from registration of documents connected with 
the administration. A Mont-de-piété is permitted to be established 
only by decree of the President of the Republic, and with the consent 
of the local municipal council. The council of administration is 
presided over by the mayor of the commune; in Paris by the Préfet 
of the Seine. The members are appointed in Paris by the Minister 
of the Interior, in the departments by the Préfet, and must be taken 
one-third from the municipal council, one-third from the adminis- 
trators of charitable associations, and one-third from other citizens 
resident in the commune. The councils are renewed by thirds each 
year. 
The question of raising sufficient funds for carrying on the vast 
operations of the Monts-de-piété of France is surrounded with diffi- 
culty. The property possessed by them is seldom large, and frequently 
nothing, so that even rent has often to be paid for the buildings 
which they occupy. The seventy-seven millions of francs (say over 
three millions sterling) required for the service in 1876 was made up 
from various sources. The produce ,of property stood for between 
six and seven millions of francs. Rather more than three millions of 
francs were lent by various charitable establishments, by communes 
or by savings banks. The next item is composed of four and a quarter 
millions, which are deposited as a guarantee of fidelity by the officials 
of the Monts-de-piété. Rather more than one-third of a million is 
produced by articles which have been sold but not claimed. Lastly, 
nearly fifty-two millions, or about two-thirds of the whole, are raised 
by loan on the security of the Monts-de-piété themselves, which 
deservedly enjoy a high credit, as may be judged from the facility 
with which this large amount appears to be obtained. On the other 
hand, the interest paid for the use of the capital required is a 
heavy charge upon the institutions, and greatly restricts their utility. 
The rate of interest paid by the Mont-de-piété of Paris is 3°89 
francs, in the rest of France 3°22 francs. The security is not that 
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of the institutions alone, but also that of the hospices with which they 
are connected. The lenders are generally small capitalists. 

We come now to the rate of interest charged to the persons who 
pledge their property. It is very high in all save a few establish- 
ments which possess a large amount of capital. In Paris the rate is 
9 per cent. in addition to one-half per cent. allowed in this and 
some other Monts-de-piété, to the official known as the commissaire 
priseur, or estimator of the articles pledged, whose functions will be 
presently described. The highest rate of interest is that of the newly 
created Mont-de-piété of Dunkerque; it is no less than 14 per cent. 
On the other hand, a large number of the establishments work at a 
rate as low as 6, 5, and even 4 per cent. In five places—Grenoble, 
Nice, Montpellier, Toulouse, and in the fondation Masurel at Lille— 
no interest is charged. But the operations of these Monts-de-piété 
are limited. At Nice, for instance, only about 100 advances are 
made, amounting in all to 6,000 francs. The operations of the Mont- 
de-piété of Paris are, as we have seen, very large indeed, and the 
organisation of the institution with its various dependencies in the 
suburbs is exceedingly perfect, yet it is compelled to charge the high 
rate of 94 per cent. in order to guarantee itself against loss. In spite 
of this rate, however, four-fifths of the operations are carried on at a 
loss ; it is only the remaining fifth, comprising large advances, which 
not only covers the losses, but produces an actual profit on the whole. 

It is perfectly well understood by the authorities that the prin- 
cipal point to be aimed at is a reduction of the high rate of interest 
now charged in too many establishments. If we look back to the 
state of affairs in 1851, we shall see that no small progress has been 
made in this respect during the last quarter of a century. We find, 
for instance, that the rate at Lunéville has been reduced from 18 to 9 
per cent.; at Besancon from 12 to 94; at Nancy from 12 to 6; 
at Boulogne from 12 to 9; at Limoges from 12 to 8 per cent. Nor 
does this by any means exhaust the list of reductions. There is not 
a single instance of increase in the rate of interest charged. 

There are various ways in which it is expected that this rate may 
be reduced; of these, allusion need only be made to two. It is 
thought that the increasing estimation in which the Mont-de-piété is 
held, as a work of true charity and as one of the best methods of 
assisting the poor without degrading them, will attract the attention 
of the wealthy. The gifts and legacies which they have hitherto re- 
ceived have been small, but they have greatly increased of late years. 
The value of the property increased from 2,699,807 francs in 1851, 
to 6,234,673 francs in 1876. But it is rather to another reform 
which is in full progress that the position of the Monts-de-piété will 
owe a material alteration. It is clear that it is of vital importance 
that these institutions which depend so largely upon borrowed capital 
should not be carried on at a loss, and in order to attain this end 
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they are obliged to set before themselves the object of making a 
profit. Originally the connection between the charitable institu- 
tions (Assistance Publique) and the Monts-de-piété was so close 
that the latter were regarded as merely branches of the former, and 
were compelled to hand over to them all the profits which they made. 
Already in 1851, however, twenty-seven Monts-de-piété had become 
independent of the other charitable establishments. In 1876 this 
number had increased to thirty-seven. One now divides its profits 
with the charities, and three—against nine in 185l—pay to the 
charitable institutions the whole of the gain they make. Inasmuch, 
however, as Paris is one of these three, about 60 per cent. of all the 
profits made by the Monts-de-piété in France is absorbed by the 
Assistance Publique. A great controversy has been carried on for 
some years past on this subject. The Assistance is the owner of the 
buildings in which the central Mont-de-piété operates, and is re- 
sponsible for an enormous amount of borrowed capital. The managers 
of the former decline to allow that there is any sufficient reason given 
why they should surrender so considerable a source of income as that 
from which they expected to receive about half a million of francs in 
1879-80. They contend that more good can be done to the poor with 
this sum, as expended by them, than by reducing the rate of interest. 
On the other hand, the directors of the Mont-de-piété of Paris argue 
that 5 per cent. being the legal rate of interest in France,° it is im- 
proper that a public institution should be compelled to charge more, 
and that there is no truer charity than that which enables necessitous 
persons to help themselves. It is probable, then, that sooner or later the 
controversy will be decided in Paris as in the rest of France, and that 
the Mont-de-piété of the capital will find itself in possession of such 
an income as will enable it in time to amass capital enough to allow 
a reduction of the rate of interest to be made. Eventually it will 
become necessary to find some means of again disposing of these 
profits, for after a certain amount of capital has been realised, there 
will be no further need of the annual income. It may then properly 
recur to the charitable institutions. 

A question of great importance which has been much discussed by 
the administrators of public charity in France, is that which relates to 
the lowest rate of interest that ought to be exacted from the clients 
of the Monts-de-piété. It is recognised that there is a real danger 
in making the rate too low. If it were either entirely or nearly 
gratuitous, considerable dangers would arise, for the advantages offered 
would be seized by many who were not really in a necessitous con- 
dition. On the other hand, the loan could be granted only after an 
inquiry which, however discreetly it might be conducted, would 
probably wound. just susceptibilities, and destroy shaken credit, and, 
in any case, would cause to the borrower a delay which would be 
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incompatible with the necessity of his position. This delicacy of 
feeling towards the poor underlies all the dealings of French philan- 
thropists with charitable questions, and is very greatly to be com- 
mended. Englishmen who are familiar only with the operations of 
the Paupers’ Board-room and the Hospital Waiting-room have little 
idea of the extent to which it is practised in France. No better 
illustration of it could be found than in the unwillingness of the 
managers of the Monts-de-piété to permit an application for a loan 
to depend upon inquiries. The much-used English formula ‘a 
deserving case’ is comparatively unknown in France. The difficulty 
of successful inquiry is regarded as almost insurmountable. Butif it 
is resolved on the one hand that all shall pay a fair rate of interest, 
on the other it is suggested by the Inspection Générale that a fund 
should be accumulated by every Mont-de-piété and placed at the 
disposal of the Bureaux de Bienfaisance. These associations are 
necessarily intimately acquainted with all the real poverty which 
exists within the sphere of their operations, and they would have no 
difficulty in disposing of this fund, either by a partial or by a 
complete release of the articles pawned by the very poor. There is 
indeed no more favourite or reasonable way of assisting the indigent 
than this. La Maréchale Macmahon devoted every year considerable 
sums, during the Septennat, to this purpose, and with great advantage 
to the poor. The admirable organisation and co-operation of the 
Monts-de-piété and of the Bureaux de Bienfaisance render the proper 
application of such funds an easy matter. There seems to be little 
doubt that, whilst gratuitous operations should be avoided by the 
Mont-de-piété, the establishment of such a fund as that suggested 
would enable relief to be afforded to the most indigent borrowers. 
There must necessarily be a large number of clients of every such 
establishment who, whilst it would be unfair to exclude them 
altogether from the power of borrowing on the security of articles of 
value, have no claim whatever to any gratuitous advantage. Stand- 
ing in the office of a Mont-de-piété I watched the borrowers as they 
came up one by one to effect aloan. At last there came a fashionably 
dressed young woman who laid a pile of valuable jewellery before the 
official. In reply to my question, ‘Est-ce une dame ou une 
demoiselle?’ my mentor replied, ‘Elle est quelque chose entre les 
deux—nous avons une forte clientéle dans ce genre-la.’ Neither to 
this class nor to the student of the Quartier Latin, who, according to 
the Figaro (September 9, 1880), is just now greatly addicted to 
gambling, in which vice he is much aided by the Monts-de-piété, 
ought a loan sur gage to be anything but a dry matter of business. 
It ought not, however, to be supposed that even the vicious and the 
dissipated deserve no protection or consideration. These derive 
benefit from the Mont-de-piété, and are thus often enabled to escape 
from positions in which they would inevitably sink lower in the social 
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scale were it not for the chance-—often the last one—of escape from 
complete degradation which is offered to them. 

It is often assumed that Monts-de-Piété and pawnbrokers’ shops 
afford great facilities for the disposal of stolen articles of value. 
The statistics given in the report of the Inspection Générale show that 
this is not the case. The police of France and all the agents of 
justice have the fullest possible power of communication with and 
surveillance over the Monts-de-piété. Whenever an object of value 
is stolen, inquiries are always instantly made by the owner, so that it 
may be assumed that full and reliable statistics are available. It 
appears that in 1872 the officers of justice seized in Paris 1,125 
articles which had been pledged for 16,641 francs; there were, 
however, only 235 different transactions. In addition, the Adminis- 
tration of the Monts-de-piété spontaneously denounced either to the 
police or to the judicial authorities the suspicious character of trans- 
actions in which 143 articles had been pledged for 2,307 francs, as 
well as 188 articles on which 3,733 francs had been promised but not 
actually handed over. Lastly, by means of a service of organised 
surveillance which exists not only in Paris but in all the great towns, 
the Monts-de-piété of Paris had restored 35 stolen watches, which had 
been pledged for 990 frances, to their legitimate owners. The total 
of 1,491 articles stolen, or suspected of having been stolen, and 
pledged for 23,671 frances, can hardly be considered excessive in view 
of the fact that in the same year 1,430,974 articles were pledged for 
28,019,549 francs. The proportion of such transactions is about 1 
in 1000, and 85 centimes in 1000 francs. The general result of the 
strict surveillance exercised both within and without the Monts-de- 
piété tends to show that thieves prefer, as a rule, to sell the spoil to 
receivers of stolen goods, although these would undoubtedly pay 
them far less than they would get on loan if they dared to approach 
the public establishment. It is greatly to be feared that the English 
system is far more favourable to dishonesty. It is, however, im- 
possible to procure any statistics upon the subject. The only infor- 
mation at hand is that which is derived from the police reports in 
the daily papers, from which it would seem certain that our thieves 
are by no means so much afraid of the pawnbroker as the corre- 
sponding class in France is of the Mont-de-piété. 

The Mont-de-piété being a charitable institution, it is regarded 
as a matter of primary importance that as large a sum as possible 
should be lent to the borrower who is compelled to have recourse to 
this method of relieving his necessities. What could be more 
painful than the discovery at the last moment that the sacrifice he 
has determined to make is insufficient to give him the means of 
escape from his embarrassment ? The method of fixing the value is 
a simple one, but has a tendency to act against the borrower. A 
commissaire-priseur, who acts as valuer, is attached to every esta- 
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blishment, and is an intermediate agent who stands between the insti- 
tution and the public. He fixes the amount to be advanced, and if 
the article is not redeemed, it is sold, and he has to make up any loss 
which may have accrued. On the other hand, any excess realised goes 
to the owner, who may claim it within three years. This excess is 
technically known as the boni, and if not claimed reverts to the esta- 
blishment at the end of the period named. 

As may easily be supposed, the inconvenience of having only one 
establishment in so great a city as Paris has not escaped attention. 
On its original foundation the attempt was made to confine all 
business to the central bureau, but in a very short time it was found 
that commissionnaires were transacting a considerable portion of the 
business. An attempt was made to put these down, but without 
success. They are now legally recognised, and are attached to 
succursales, or branch establishments, in various parts of Paris, 
The commissioners are limited to twelve in number, and they now 
transact only one-fourth of the business of the Mont-de-piété. They 
are placed under very strict regulations, having to furnish guarantees 
of fidelity and being severely punished in case of any infraction of 
the rules. The commission they receive is 2 per cent. of the loan 
advanced by the central establishment, and 1 per cent. for renewals 
or releases (dégagements). Originally these commissioners were 
merely agents acting on the one hand for the Mont-de-piété, and 
on the other for the borrower, but the impatience of pressing 
necessity obliged them to make immediate advances. These are 
generally higher than the sums lent by the central office, and the 
excess is known as the différence, on which the commissioner charges 
6 per cent. interest. I was told that a short time before my visit to 
the head office some diamonds on which the appréciateuwr had 
offered 6,000 francs had been pledged at a succursale for 8,000 
francs. The commissioner who undertook the transaction would 
thus receive 2 per cent. francs of commission on 6,000 francs, and 6 
per cent. interest on the remainder. He would run the risk, how- 
ever, of making a loss if the jewels were eventually sold at less than 
the amount advanced. Every article pledged in Paris is removed 
for safe custody to the central Mont-de-piété in the neighbourhood 
of the Halles Centrales. It is hardly necessary to say that in the 
vast warehouses where the property of the poor is stored up, the 
utmost order prevails, and the greatest precautions are taken against 
fire, any loss by which would fall upon the Assistance Publique. In 
spite of the elaborate system of succwrsales, and the assiduous care 
which is taken to treat the borrower with consideration and the least 
possible delay, it is a fact that a not inconsiderable illicit lending 
trade is carried on by many of the inferior tradesmen, principally 
jewellers, in Paris. For some inscrutable reason the very poor often 
have an idea that an institution of a public character is likely to 
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take some unknown advantage of them. The more ignorant of them 
prefer to place themselves in the hands of men who will certainly rob 
them. It is probable, however, that the evil complained of, though 
real, is not very extensive. 

The rate at which loans are estimated at the central bureau is fixed 
at four-fifths of the intrinsic value of plate and gold, or articles com- 
posed of the precious metals. No allowance is professedly made for 
the artist’s skill, which is regarded as too indefinite to be valued by 
the ordinary appréciatewr. Other objects are accepted at two-thirds 
of their value. As an instance of the extraordinary skill to which 
the appréciateurs attain, I may mention that the official valuers in 
the chief offices of Paris, Brussels, and Amsterdam put exactly the 
same value upon a watch which I exhibited to them asa test. Of 
course it may be said that I was not a genuine borrower, as I was in 
each; case obviously a mere dilettante inquirer; but it must be 
allowed that the agreement as to value was something more than a 
coincidence. 

A discussion of considerable interest has recently taken place in 
Paris on the question of the possibility of including securities (titres) 
among the objects on which the Mont-de-piété might be authorised 
tomake advances. One of the great aims of French statesmen has 

been, for many years past, to draw the people into the charmed circle 
of owners of property. In order to effect this, the public funds and 
a large proportion of the stock of public companies is divided (frac- 
tionné) to such an extent that even the smallest capitalists in remote 
villages are enabled to aspire at something higher than, as in England, 
a deposit in a savings bank, open once a week on market day for a 
couple of hours, and yielding 2} per cent. interest. Thus large 
numbers of Frenchmen are possessors of the securities which represent 
small incomes. Such persons may occasionally need a temporary 
advance. Could not the Mont-de-piété lend it to the owner of a 
satisfactory security of this class? It has been decided that the 
special knowledge required for such an addition to the business of the 
Mont-de-piété could not easily be acquired by the existing staff of 
officials, and that it must therefore be declined. 

The discussion, however, suggests a number of questions to an 
Englishman. Why should the British small capitalist have been so 
long kept out of the means of making small investments? Why 
should it be impossible for an Englishman or Scotchman to obtain 
an advance on movable property of value without discredit? A noble- 
man in distress may pawn his acres without losing caste, but a farmer, 
a tradesman, or a labourer must not think of raising five or ten pounds 
on the plate or jewellery he possesses. Closely connected with this sub- 
ject is that of loan offices, which, in such seasons as those which have 
recently occurred, have been driving a roaring trade. Throughout the 
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with invitations to the necessitous to borrow money ‘ without publicity 
or security.’ Columns of the London and provincial daily papers are 
daily filled with advertisements: of the same mendacious character, 
The absence of publicity means the publication of a bill of sale in the 
London Gazette. The security required being generally that of stock, 
growing crops, furniture and farm implements, or stock in trade in 
the case of shopkeepers, is such as should enable a borrower to ob- 
tain a loan at 5 per cent.; the rate of interest charged varies from 
20 or 30 per cent. to 80 or 100. The Joint Stock banks have done 
much to diminish the evil, but they work mainly ‘on the principle of 
giving an advance to a fairly substantial man in need of temporary 
assistance, covered by one or two sureties of a solid character. The 
conditions are thus harder to fulfil than those of a loan office, for few 
farmers or tradesmen care to expose their affairs to the gaze of others— 
indeed it would be generally imprudent to do so. The evil of the loan 
offices is a gigantic one, and is greatly aggravated in the country by the 
right of landlords to priority in the case of rent. The abolition of 
the power of distraint in their case would not, indeed, remove the 
difficulty felt by farmers who desire to raise a loan, but it would alle- 
viate it. What is needed is the establishment of banks of the people, 
of Monts-de-piété, and of similar institutions where the first care 
should be taken of the interests of the borrower, rather than of those 
who desire to make a large profit out of the necessities of others. 
French economists are at the present moment discussing the possi- 
bility of founding a bank, or branch of the Mont-de-piété, which 
should offer facilities to agriculturists for raising money on equitable 
terms on the security of their growing crops. 

The statutes of the Monts-de-piété generally fix the minimum of 
the sum that can be advanced. It varies from 1 to 3 frances. At 
Nantes it is fixed at the high rate of 6 frances. Only 15 Monts-de- 
piété are bound to limit the maximum ofaloan. At Paris the limit 
is 10,000 franes ; the rule of 500 francs in the succursales is fre- 
quently broken. At Lille the amount is 6,000 francs; at Toulouse, 
Brest, and Roubaix, 3,000, at Dunkerque and Nimes 500, at Angers 
only 40 francs. During the last ten years the gratuitous branch 
(fondation Masuwrel) of the Lille Mont-de-piété, which is one of 
the few establishments in France that do not charge any. interest at 
all, has raised its maximum progressively from 30 to 150 francs. It 
is clear that a Mont-de-piété might sometimes be placed in an em- 
barrassing position if no rule existed as to a maximum, as it might 
be called upon to advance sums which were beyond its power. On 
the other hand, the law gives to these institutions, in most of the 
countries in which they are established, the monopoly of the business 
of lending money upon pledges, and it is an obvious injustice to the 
borrower to turn him away from the door on the ground that the 
resources of the establishment are insufficient to meet his demand. 
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He then has no other resource than to apply to those illicit lenders 
who are sure to spring up wherever there is a demand for them, and 
to submit to their extortion. The law thus becomes indirectly an 
instrument of injustice. This does not, however, often occur, for it 
is to the interest of the Mont-de-piété to encourage the large trans- 
actions which alone bring in a profit. 

The interests of the borrowers are carefully looked after. The 
law permits the owners of pledges to require their sale by the Mont 
de-Piété at public auction three months after the original loan was 
effected, and a year or thereabouts before they would be sold in the 
natural course of events. The object of this regulation is to diminish 
the traffic in pawn-tickets (reconnaissances), which, although not 
illegal, is generally disadvantageous to the owner of the property 
pledged. The advantage of being able to insist upon the immediate 
sale of the articles pledged is evident. If, after three months or 
longer, the owner finds it improbable or undesirable that he should 
ever redeem his property, he can at once realise the difference between 
the amount for which it was pledged and its selling value. New mer- 
chandise, however, can only be sold at the end of a year; a wise 
regulation made in order to avoid the conversion of the Mont-de-piété 
into an ordinary establishment for the reception and sale of goods. 

The average of loans on pledges throughout France rose from 14 
francs 46 centimes in 1851 to 19 francs 44 centimes in 1875. In 
Paris the average in the latter year was 22 francs. The following 
table shows the very extensive use made of the institution by the 
poorer classes of the population : 


7} 
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This table (which relates to all France) is singularly instructive. It 
will be observed that nearly 95 per cent. of the loans are for 50 francs 
(2/.) or under. It is fair to assume that a similar average prevails 
in England. The English law allows pawnbrokers, as we have 
seen, to charge 25 per cent. interest, as well as a small sum for the 
ticket, upon all advances on pledges for forty shillings and under. It 
is only when the amount is higher that the rate is reduced, so that 
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the poorer a borrower is the more he has to pay. This reflection 
should alone excite grave doubts in the minds of philanthropists as to 
whether the example set by so many foreign countries should not be 
followed by us. The fact that all but a minute number of borrowers 
bring, in their poverty, only objects of small value is a clear proof of 
the great value of the institution, 

As we have seen, a certain fixed proportion of the selling value of 
articles pledged is advanced. Thus, on plate worth 75 francs and 
clothes worth 60—in all 135 francs—only 100 francs would be lent, 
It is clear, therefore, that large sums would accrue in case a consider- 
able number of pledges were left unredeemed. And this, in fact, is 
the case. In 1875 the amount due to the Monts-de-piété on the 
pledges left on their hands was 4,465,495 francs. When these were 
sold by auction as the law directs, they realised 1,186,951 francs be- 
yond that sum. The law requires that every pledge should be kept 
for one year and three months from the date of the original loan. It 
is then sold by auction, but the bondi, or profit, if any, does not be- 
come the property of the establishment for three years; at any time 
within that limit it may be claimed by the owner. There were 
in 1875 nearly 4,000,000 borrowers or separate transactions. Pledges 
were taken out of pawn by 2,744,611 persons. The loans were re- 
newed by the payment of interest in 1,036,046 cases. About 200,000 
pledges were sold. But nearly 134,000 of the owners of the last 
came forward to claim the balance of the value of their property ; 
the amount of bonis paid to the rightful owners being no less than 
845,888 francs. The value of bonis confiscated in the same year 
was 382,327 francs, which formed a large portion of the total profits 
of the Monts-de-piété. The losses on the sale of pledges in 1875 
were 179,417 francs, but as these were borne by the commissaires- 
priseurs, they do not enter into the account. The English law is 
more severe upon the poor. The same period of three years from 
the commencement of the transaction is allowed, during which the 
pledger is entitled to demand payment of any sum which may have 
been realised on the sale of the pledge beyond the sum due to the 
pawnbroker, who is allowed to sell only by auction. It would be in- 
teresting to know what number of pledgers use their right of inspect- 
ing the books of the pawnbrokers, and of claiming the balance, if any, 
due to them. There are, however, no statistics available. The 
English law gives the pawnbroker the absolute ownership of all 
pledges of less than ten shillings which remain unredeemed beyond a 
year and seven days. Now it will be seen by the table printed above 
that over 68 per cent. of the transactions in France are for sums of 
10 franes and under. It may be certainly assumed that at least this 
proportion of the pledges taken in England are for less than 10 shil- 
lings. Thus, then, in a large majority of cases, English pledgers are 
deprived of the privileges which are accorded to all in France, and to 
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the owners of more valuable pledges in their own country. If the 
English law had prevailed in France, the surplus value of over 91,000 
pledges would have been lost in 1875. The gross profit on sales is 
35 per cent. on the amount advanced, so that if about the same 
average is gained in England our pawnbrokers must have in the item 
of confiscation alone a large addition to their already not inconsider- 
able earnings. Under the English system the Monts-de-piété would 
have gained in 1875 nearly one-fifth, or 20 per cent., of the bonis 
which were claimed by the rightful owners, in addition to the 382,327 
properly confiscated. In concluding this branch of the subject it 
may be stated that in most Monts-de-piété the period for which the 
loan is granted is one year; in six it is only for six months; in a 
few cases the term is much longer, and in one (Beaucaire) reaches 
two years. When the period has expired, it can be renewed on 
payment of the interest, and, if necessary, a revaluation of the object. 
So carefully are the interests of the owners of pledges looked after 
that, in the case of a profit of a franc or upwards having been made 
on the sale of a pledge, a letter is forwarded to the address of the 
pawner to inform him of the fact. 

In order to avoid as far as possible all irregularities, the person 
who presents himself with an object to pledge is obliged to show that 
he is connu et domicilié, that is to say, he must prove his identity by 
means of his carte de séjour or other papers ; or, in case he is unable 
to do this, he must be accompanied by another person who is himself 
connu et domicilié. There is no reason to suppose that this regula- 
tion presses hardly on the poor, who always have the means of identi- 
fication in France ready at hand. 

Any value which may attach to this sketch of a most useful, 
flourishing, and progressive institution is greatly enhanced, as I ven- 
ture to think, by the statistics which are included in it, and which 
throw light, not only on the habits and rights of French, but also of 
English, pledgers. As they have never yet been published in this 
country,° it is not perhaps unfair to assume that they should influence 


® Nor has the information on which this article is mainly based been published 
in France. I am indebted for the Report of the Inspection Générale to M. A. 
Chevalier, Chef des Services Administratifs de l’Assistance Publique. I trust the 
egotism may be pardoned which prompts me to print a portion of a letter which I 
received from the most competent authority on the subject in France in reference to 
an article published in this Review in March 1879, on‘The Poor in France :’— 


‘ Ministére de 1’Intérieur, Paris, le 17 aoat 1879. 

‘ Monsieur,—. . . J’ai regu, en mars dernier, votre trés-intéressant article sur les 
Pauvres de France, et je me le suis fait traduire pour mieux m’en rendre compte. 
Vous avez parfaitement exposé le systéme de l’assistance appliqué en France, et j’ai 
été tras flatté de voir qu’en le comparant avec le systéme anglais, vous aviez la loyauté 
‘de reconnaitre qu’il était préférable au votre. Je vous remercie d’un aveu qui fait 
honneur & votre franchise, bien qu’il ait dQ cofiter 4 votre patriotisme. Agréez, 
monsieur, l’assurance des sentiments les plus distingués de votre dévoué 

‘A. CHEVALIER,’ 


Vou. IX.—No. 52. 3U 
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the legislature in one or two important points when it is called upon 
to revise the existing law. There can be no doubt that the rate of 
interest-—25 per cent.—is too high, and that the confiscation of pro- 
bably three-fourths of the unredeemed pledges at the end of a year 
presses hardly upon the poor. 

The Belgian charities are in many respects similar to that of 
France, but are more liberal. We find that the Mont-de-piété is, 
on the whole, easier in its terms in dealing with the necessitous, 
The establishment at Brussels is an institution of great importance, 
and is well worthy of study; it is not, however, necessary to do more 
than point out the leading features of the system and a few of the 
results obtained. 

By a law of April 1848, the Monts-de-piété of Belgium were re- 
organised. In default of endowment, these institutions are dependent 
upon the public charitable associations, which are expected to provide 
them with the necessary funds. If these are insufficient, the com- 
munal authorities are called upon to make up the difference. If the 
resources of the latter do not permit them to make any advance, and 
if neither the province nor the State can be induced to makea 
subsidy, the Mont-de-piété is suppressed by royal decree. From this 
it will be seen that there is a close connection between these institu- 
tions and the State in Belgium, although they are obliged to depend 


in a great measure upon themselves. 

The funds possessed by the Mont-de-piété of Brussels, which was 
originally founded in 1618, are large. It will be observed that a 
very small amount is borrowed at interest. The following was the- 
income of the establishment in a recent year :— 


Frances 

Capitaux propres au Mont-de-piété ‘ ; ‘ . 1,283,629 
Avancés par les Bureaux de Bienfaisance ; . . 699,077 
Versés par les Hospices . ‘ ° : : : . 1,449,626 
Versés par les Communes’. : F ‘ ’ : 7,745 
Avancés par la Banque . ; ‘ é , ; - 100,000 
Cautionnements. ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ : “ ‘ 177,500 
Intéréts des capitaux avancés. ; 6,885 
Boni des gages vendus (which can be claimed: within swe 

years after the expiration of the original fourteen 

months) , ° ° ? P Pe , ‘ ‘ 24,586 


ir ae ie ca eee 


This amount, equal to 150,000l., is the capital with which the 
institution works. In the year alluded to 4,660,660 francs were ad- 
vanced on 277,081 pledges. Of these, only 8,986 pledges were left 
unredeemed at the expiration of the legal limit of fourteen months. 
The amount advanced on new merchandise, on which no more than 
1,000 francs can be lent, was 191,874 francs on 1,429 pledges. The 
limit in the case of other property is 3,000 francs, but this may be 
exceeded in exceptional cases. 

There are three succursales“or dependencies in Brussels, but all 
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pledges are brought on the second day to the central establishment, 
which is a large and fine building, and presents the appearance of a 
government office. As in France, considerable care is taken not to 
advance money to any but the rightful owner of the objects presented, 
or to his accredited agent. I saw a workman who brought some 
rings sent away to procure an authorisation from the possessor. 
Otherwise the business is transacted rapidly, a couple of minutes 
being often sufficient to complete the loan, as soon as the applicant’s 
turn arrives. The officials are of opinion that it is not the working 
classes who mainly bring business to the Mont-de-piété ; it is rather 
the classes immediately above them which feel the pressure of sudden 
necessity, and are in possession of objects which are worth pawning. 
The rate of interest charged in Belgium is 7 per cent., which is some- 
times reduced to 6 percent. The profits made are added to the capital. 
In case of loss of the article pledged, it is made up at its full value. 
Instalments are received on account, as in French Monts-de-piété. 

As we travel northwards, we find that the efforts made on behalf 
of the poor are more energetic and extensive. In Amsterdam, the 
charitable institutions are on a vast, lavish scale, with the result of 
creating no small amount of the pauperism which they profess to re- 
lieve. This reproach does not, however, attach to the Mont-de-piété 
of Amsterdam, which fitly enjoys the credit of being one of the best 
managed institutions of the kind in Europe. The central office 
has nine dependencies in Amsterdam, and the tenth is being built. 
There are Monts-de-piété in the Hague, Utrecht, Rotterdam, and 
also in some smaller places. The nucleus of the working capital of 
the institution in Amsterdam is a sum of 500,000 florins (about 
1,000,000 francs, or 40,0001.) The ‘ caution’ money of all the em- 
ployés of the town, amounting to 200,000 f -::ns, swells the capital, 
and an average of 200,000 florins is borrowed. The rate of interest 
(which has been recently reduced) charged for loans between 40 cents 
(8d.) and 1,000 florins is 10 per cent. ; above that amount 8 per cent. 
Considerable gains (an average of about 4 per cent.) accrue to the 
institution. 

No less than 75 per cent. of the advances made are upon gold 
and diamonds. The benefits of the institution are much used by 
tradesmen, and especially by the smaller diamond merchants. There 
is a special office for the accommodation of persons who desire to 
borrow more than 100 florins, and prefer to transact their business 
with the greatest possible privacy. Among the articles on which 
advances are refused are the following :— 


Property that is not personal (zmmeubles, onroerende goederen). 
Ornaments and other objects belonging to the service of the church. 
Military articles, and arms. 

Bibles or church books marked with the names of societies. 


Wet linen. 
302 
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Workmen’s tools and utensils. 

Obligations, shares, and similar securities are not accepted as pledges ; but in 
case of an unusual abundance of money the managers are allowed to advance money 
on such securities at the exchange. 

Loans on gold and silver objects and on pearls and jewels on which more than 
100 florins (200 francs=8/.) are borrowed, are managed by specially appointed 
officials. 

In times of epidemics clothing is only taken in pledge when proof is given that 
there is no danger from infection. 


The lowest amount lent is 40 cents (8d.), the highest 10,000 f1. 
(1,0001. ) 

There is also a small charge, beginning as low as one centime, or the 
fifth of a penny, made for the costs of administration. On the back 
of every ticket is a table of interest by which it is easy to reckon the 
exact amount due. Interest is charged by the day, and not as in 
England for not less than fourteen days or periods of fourteen days. 

The Mont-de-piété of Amsterdam (Stads-Bank van Leening te 
Amsterdam) is a municipal institution managed by five commissioners 
appointed by the town council. The total amount lent in 1878 was 
2,493,542 florins, which are equal to just double the number of 
francs, or about 200,000/. The number of pledges was 567,963, and 
it may be noticed as an interesting statistic that the largest amount 
ever out at one time was not much more than one-third the total 
sum lent during the year. Nearly one-fourth of the pledges were 
pawned for less than one florin. 

The general management of the Bank van Leening is similar to 
that of France and Belgium. Its existence, however, appears to be 
more assured, inasmuch as its capital consists, as we have seen, in the 
first place, of loans from other institutions or private individuals, 
next of the caution-money of officials; but finally the municipality 
makes up the whole amount that is necessary for the working of the 
institution, however large the sum may be. It receives the net 
profits, which amounted in 1878 to 31,667 florins; an arrangement 
which cannot be objected to in view of the fact that the town is 
responsible for this and other charitable institutions. 

An account of the Monts-de-piété of the Continent would seem to 
be incomplete without some notice of the institution in Italy, the 
land of its birth. It is to be feared, however, that while the endow- 
ments of the Monti-di-pietaé of Rome and other towns are richer than 
in any other country, the administration has greatly degenerated in 
common with those of many other of the charitable institutions of the 
country. The generally reliable Italian correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Gazette recently wrote as follows :— 


Milan figures best in the scale of bad administrators of the patrimony of the 
poor, and yet even here scarcely an institution carries out faithfully the intention 
of the founders. Take, for instance, the Monte-di-pieta, or pawnshop. According 
to the statute, ‘this institution is to assist all who are compelled by necessity to 
seek immediate assistance in money on moderate terms. If any sum remain after 
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all demands for money lent on the goods are complied with, loans may be made in 
other forms.’ But looking into the accounts of the monte, one finds that with a 
capital of fifteen millions, only two millions are applied in the manner last indicated, 
and this, between one expense and another, at the enormous interest of 10 per cent., 
whereas the remaining thirteen millions are loaned out on mortgage or against 
good securities at 5 per cent. This is but an example. The so-called Mont:-dt- 
pieta are in reality mountains of injustice, fraud, and oppression. In small towns 
and rural districts, for instance, where people can neither read nor write, the 
pledgers often forget when the exact time expires, and, when they present them- 
selves with the pawn-tickets, find that their cooking utensils, their bits of homespun 
linen, or what not, have been sold at far below their real value. 


I am compelled to admit that a long personal experience of 
Italian affairs leads me to believe that this is probably an accurate 
picture. Under these circumstances it has seemed to me advisable 
to take the French Mont-de-piété rather than the Italian as the model 
for imitation. 

In Spain the institution is not unknown, but according to a re- 
cent report, alluded to by M. Claveau as having been published by 
the Mont-de-piété of Madrid, there is no restraint upon private pawn- 
shops. The results are deplorable; the proprietors of the latter 
succeeding in exacting from borrowers, by means of various arith- 
metical artifices (con su aritmética peculiar de djustar los intereses 
por mensualidades) as much as 60 or 70 per cent. 

M. Henri Richelot, the writer of the article on Monts-de-piété in 
the Dictionnaire de ’ Administration Franeaise, gives a brief but 
interesting account of the institution as it exists in Prussia. In that 
country they are dependent on the commune and are associated 
with the savings banks. Berlin has even a royal Mont-de-piété. 

In times of popular distress, the State sometimes organises loan- 
offices (Darlehnskassen), when either no pledge is required or one 
which cannot be deposited. Since 1869, the law permits any person 
to open a pawn-shop, but he is under the surveillance of the local 
authority, and his license may be withdrawn if it be found that he 
has been guilty of excessive charges, or any offence against public 
order. 

In Austria and Bavaria a Mont-de-piété, or a pawn-shop, can 
only be opened when authorised by the authorities. 


Is it possible, and, if possible, is it advisable, to transplant the 
institution which has been described to English soil? I believe that 
an affirmative answer may be given to both parts of this question. 
The first difficulty would, of course, consist in finding the capital 
necessary to establish a Mont-de-piété, the seat of whose operations 
should be, to begin with, in London. We have no municipality 
which would be willing, as in Amsterdam, to put down 40,000/. 
to start the good work. Although we might, perhaps, look to the..__ 
wealthy corporation of the City of London to make gfoan-of, say half. — 
that amount on similar terms, we shall no douhé be wiser to leave 
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any such help out of the account. The basis on which we may 
fairly start our proposal is the fact that, of the forty-three and a half 
millions of francs employed in Paris in a single year, forty-one 
millions were borrowed from the general public, mainly on the security 
of the concern and the vast property committed to its charge. It is 
true, indeed, that the Assistance Publique is likewise responsible for the 
debts of the Mont-de-piété, but it may be held that the real security 
consists in the pledges held by the establishment. The whole of the 
above amount was not required at one time, and the rate of interest 
averaged something under 4 per cent. Let us assume that a number 
_ of benevolent Englishmen desired to try the experiment of establish- 
ing a Mont-de-piété in London. I apprehend that the following 
might be regarded as something like the best modus operandi :—A 
hundred persons should agree (as is always done in France when a 
Mont-de-piété is started) to guarantee a sum of 1,000/. each; or two 
hundred 500/. each, of which only one-fifth should be paid up at once 
without interest. These should be shareholders in a limited liability 
company, and their risk would not therefore go beyond the 1,0001. 
or 5001. advanced. If thought advisable I am convinced that the 
concern could even afford to pay interest to the guarantors. When 
operations are commenced and half the capital in hand—10,000/.— 
has been advanced to pledgers, a sum of, say 8,000/., may be borrowed 
on debentures at probably 4 per cent., or: perhaps 5 per cent., until 
the confidence of the public had been gained. As transactions in- 
crease, the property of the Mont-de-piété would increase, and there- 
fore part passu the power of issuing debentures; for it must be 
remembered that, adopting the foreign system, no advance would be 
made exceeding four-fifths or three-fourths respectively of the easily 
realisable value of the different classes of property. If the institution 
flourished, it might be expected that in a few years the balance sheet 
of capital would stand thus :— 


Guarantors’ advance. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . £20,000 
Borrowed on debentures . 


Total 


and in a very short time longer a profit would begin toaccrue. This 
profit should, I think, be added to the capital of the institution, 
which would thus in course of time become a wealthy and self- 
supporting institution. ‘The Mont-de-piété of Paris earned 26,0001. 
in 1875, after paying interest on a vast amount of borrowed capital, 
and no less than 3,400/. for rent. It is difficult to see why an English 
institution of the same kind should not be equally successful. It 
would of course be carried on under the existing Pawnbrokers’ Act. 
The advantage to the poor would be very great, even if the 
English Mont-de-piété charged as high a rate of interest as that of 
Paris; even then little more than one-third of the pawnbroker’s 
charges for loans of 2/. and under would have to be paid. Next, a 
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considerable proportion of the property of those who are unable to 
redeem their pledges would no longer be confiscated, as is now the 
case. The managers would have to exercise the greatest care to 
avoid the reproach which is so often brought against the lower class 
of English pawnbrokers of assisting the operations of persons who 
have come by property dishonestly. This would not be so easy as in 
France, as no system of police registration by means of the carte de 
séjour exists with us. It may be observed, however, that every 
pledger in England is now required to give his name and address. 
But is the foundation of a Mont-de-piété in England advisable ? 
If the borrowing classes were to combine to establish a self-supporting 
institution of the kind, there could be no doubt as to the answer to 
this question. But the needy are the last persons in the world to 
whom combination is possible; and the idea, however admirable it 
may be in conception, must, it is to be feared, be dismissed as 
impracticable. The only way in which a start can be made is by 
private philanthropy. Nor in such a cause can there be any reason 
to hold back. It is true that there is a tendency to do a great deal 
too much for the poor in the present day. There is hardly a phase of 
his life in which a poor man may not, if he choose, avail himself of 
public or private charity to procure those necessaries which he finds 
it irksome to provide for himself. The remedy for this state of 
things is, no doubt, to leave the poor a great deal more than they 
are now left to their own resources. Above all, a constant protest 
should be raised against the growing and pernicious habit of looking 
to the State to undertake functions which are properly beyond its scope, 
and are much better performed by those who are personally concerned 
inthem. But in the case of the Mont-de-piété it is the really poor and 
the necessitous of all classes who are to be assisted. In such a case 
charity may properly intervene, at any rate to a limited extent. The 
assistance which is afforded is of the best kind, for it helps the needy 


to help themselves. 
W. WALTER Epwarps. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


INTELLIGENCE OF ANTS. 


I. 


I nave frequently been much struck by the absence of information, 
even among professed naturalists and professed psychologists, con- 
cerning the intelligence of ants. The literature on the subject being 
scattered and diffused, it is not many persons who have either the 
leisure or the inclination to search it out for themselves. Most of us, 
therefore, either rest in a general hazy belief that ants are wonder- 
fully intelligent animals, without knowing exactly in what ways and 
degrees the intelligent action of these animals is displayed ; or else, 
having read Sir John Lubbock’s investigations, we come to the 
general conclusion that ants are not really such very intelligent 
animals after all, but, as was to have been expected from their small 
size and low position in the zoological scale, it only required some 
such methodical course of scientific investigation to show that pre- 
vious ideas upon the subject were exaggerated, and that, when 
properly tested, ants are found to be rather stupid than otherwise. 
I have therefore thought it well to write a paper for this widely 
circulated Review, in order to diffuse some precise information con- 
cerning the facts of this interesting branch of natural history. 

Not having any observations of my own to communicate, I have 
no special right to be heard on this subject ; but as I have recently 
had occasion to read through the literature connected with it, I 
am able to render what I may call a filtered abstract of all the facts 
which have hitherto been observed by others. It is needful, how- 
ever, to add that the filter has been necessarily a close one; if I 
had a large volume instead of a short paper as my containing 
vessel, the filtrate would still require to be a strongly condensed 
substance. 

Powers of Special Sense.—Let us take first the sense of sight. 
Sir John Lubbock made a number of experiments on the influence of 
light coloured by passing through various tints of stained glass, with 
the following results. 1. The ants which he observed greatly dis- 
liked the presence of light within their nests, ‘hurrying about in 
search of the darkest corners’ when light was admitted. 2. Some- 
colours were much more distasteful to them than others; for while under 
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aslip of red glass there were on one occasion congregated 890 ants, 
under a green slip there were 544, under a yellow 495, and under a 
violet only 5. 3. The rays thus act on these ants in a graduated 
series, which corresponds with the order of their influence on a 
photographic plate. Experiments were therefore made to test the 
effect of the rays on either side of the visible spectrum, but with 
negative results. In considering these experiments, however, it is im- 
portant to remember that other observers (especially Moggridge in 
Europe and M‘Cook in America) have described other species of ants 
(genus Atta) as fond of light. It would be interesting for any one 
who has an opportunity to try whether ants of this genus do not show 
towards the rays of the spectrum a scale of preference the reverse of 
that which Sir John Lubbock describes. 

As regards hearing, Sir John found that sounds of various kinds 
do not produce any effect upon the insects, nor could he obtain any 
evidence of their emitting sounds, either audible or inaudible to 
human ears. 

It has long been known that the sense of smell in ants is highly 
developed, and it appears to be the sense on which, like dogs, they 
mainly rely. Huber proved that they track one another’s footsteps in 
finding their way to food, &c.; for he observed on drawing his finger 
across the trail so as to obliterate the scent, that the ants became 
confused and ran about in various directions, till they again came 
upon the trail on the other side of the interrupted space. By 
many ingeniously devised experiments Lubbock has amply confirmed 
Huber’s statements, and concludes that in finding treasure ‘ they are 


7 guided in some cases by sight, while in others they track one another 


by scent,’ depending however more upon scent than upon sight. 

There can be little doubt that ants have a sense of taste, as they 
are so well able to distinguish sugary substances; and it is unques- 
tionable that in their antennz they possess highly elaborated organs 
of touch. 

Sense of Direction.—It is certain that ants, in common with many 
other animals, possess some unaccountable sense of direction, whereby 
they are able to find their way independently of landmarks, &c. Sir 
John Lubbock tried a number of experiments in this connection, of 
which the following is perhaps the most conclusive. Between the 
nest and the food he placed a hat-box, in each of two opposite sides 
of which he bored a small hole, so that the ants, in passing from the 
nest to the food and back again, had to go in at one hole and out at 
the other. The box was fixed upon a pivot, where it could be easily 
rotated, and when the ants had well learnt their way to the food 
through the box, the latter was turned half round as soon as an ant 
had entered it ; ‘ but in every case the ant turned too, thus retaining 


her direction.’ 
Sir John then placed in the stead of a hat-box a disc of white 
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paper. When an ant was on the dise making towards the food, he 
gently drew the paper to the other side of the food, so that the ant 
was conveyed by the moving surface in the same direction as that in 
which she was going, but beyond the point to which she intended to 
go. Under these circumstances the ant did not turn round, but went 
on to the further edge of the disc, ‘ when she seemed a good deal sur- 
prised at finding where she was.’ 

These results seem to indicate that the sense of direction is due 
to a process of registering all the changes of direction which may be 
made during the out-going journey, and that this power of registra- 
tion has reference only to /ateral movements; it has no reference to 
variations in the velocity of advance along the line in which the 
animal is progressing. 

Powers of Commumnication.—Huber, Forel, Kirby and Spence, 
Dujardin, Burmeister, Franklin, and other observers have all ex- 
pressed themselves as holding the opinion that ants are able to 
communicate information to one another by some system of lan- 
guage or signs. The facts, however, on which the opinion of these 
earlier observers rested, have not been stated with that degree of 
caution and detail which the acceptance of their opinion would require. 
But the more recent observations of Bates, Belt, Moggridge, Hague, 
Lincecum, M‘Cook, and Lubbock, leave no doubt upon the subject. 
Two or three instances will be enough to select in order to prove the 
general fact. Hague, the geologist, kept upon his mantel-shelf a 
vase of flowers, and he noticed a file of small red ants on the wall above 
the shelf passing upwards and downwards between the latter and a 
small hole near the ceiling. The ants, whose object was to get at the 
flowers, were at first few ; but they increased in number during several 
successive days, until an unbroken succession was formed all the way 
down the wall. To get rid of the ants, Hague then tried frequently 
brushing them off the wall upon the floor in great numbers; but the 
only result was that another train was formed to the flowers ascend- 
ing from the floor. He therefore took more severe measures, and 
struck the end of his finger lightly upon the descending train near 
the flower-vase, so killing some and disabling others. ‘ The effect of 
this was immediate and unexpected. As soon as those ants which 
were approaching arrived near to where their fellows lay dead and 
suffering, they turned and fled with all possible haste, and in half an 
hour the wall above the mantel-shelf was cleared of ants.’ The stream 
from below continued to ascend for an hour or two, the ants advancing 
‘hesitatingly just to the edge of the shelf, when, extending their 
antenne and stretching their necks, they seemed to peep cautiously 
over the edge until beholding their suffering companions, when they 
too turned, expressing by their behaviour great excitement and 
terror.’ Both columns of ants thus entirely disappeared. For several 
days there was a complete absence of ants: then a few began to 
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reappear ; ‘ but instead of visiting the vase which had been the scene 
of the disaster, they avoided it altogether,’ and made for another 
vessel containing flowers at the other end of the shelf. Hague here 
repeated the same experiment with exactly the same result. After 
this for several days no ants reappeared; and during the next three 
months it was only when fresh and particularly fragrant flowers were 
put into the vases that a few of the more daring ants ventured to 
straggle towards them. Hague concludes his letter to Mr. Darwin, 
in which these observations are contained, by saying :— 


To turn back these stragglers and keep them out of sight for a number of days, 
sometimes for a fortnight, it is sufficient to kill one or two ants on the trail... . 
The moment the spot is reached an ant turns abruptly and makes for home, and in 
a little while there is not an ant visible on the wall. 


Many other cases might be quoted to show that ants are able to 
communicate information to one another; but, to save space, I shall 
pass on to Sir John Lubbock’s direct experiments upon this subject. 
Three similar and parallel tapes were stretched from an ant’s nest to 
three similar glass vessels. In one of the latter Sir John placed 
several hundred larve, in another only two or three larve, and the 
third he leftempty. The object of the empty glass was to see whether 
any ants might not run along the tapes without any special reference 
to the obtaining of larve; and this was found not to be the case. 
Sir John then put an ant to each of the other two glasses; they each 
took a larva, carried it to the nest, returned for another, and so on. 


. Each time a larva was taken out of the glass containing only two or 


three, Sir John replaced it with another, so that the supply should 
not become exhausted. Lastly, every ant (except the two which had 
first been put to the larve), before reaching home with her burden, 
was caught and imprisoned till the observation terminated. 

The result was that during 474 hours the ants which had access 
to the glass containing numerous larve brought 257 friends to their 
assistance ; while during an interval of 54 hours longer those which 
visited the glass with only two or three larve brought only 82 friends. 
This result appears very conclusive as proving some power of definite 
communication, not only as to where food is to be found, but also as 
to the road which leads to the largest store. Further experiments, 
however, proved that these ants are not able to describe the precise 
locality where treasure is to be found. For, having exposed larve as 
before and placed an ant upon them, he watched every time that she 
came out of the nest with friends to assist her; but instead of allow- 
ing her to pilot the way, he took her up and carried her to the larva, 
allowing her to return with a larva upon her own feet. Under these 
circumstances the friends, although evidently coming out with the 
‘intention of finding some treasure, were never able to find it, but 
wandered about in various directions for a while, and then returned 
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to the nest. Thus, during two hours, she brought out altogether in 
her successive journeys no less than 120 ants, of which number only 
five in their unguided wanderings happened by chance to find the 
sought-for treasure. 

Memory.—The general fact that whenever an ant finds her way 
to a store of food or larve she will return to it again and again in a 
more or less direct line from her nest, constitutes ample proof that 
the ant remembers her way to the store of food. It is of interest to 
note that the nature of this insect-memory appears to be identical with 
that of memory in general. Thus, a new fact becomes impressed 
upon ant-memory by repetition, and the impression is liable to be- 
come effaced by lapse of time. Sir John Lubbock found it necessary 
to teach the insects, by a repetition of several lessons, their way to 
treasure, if that way were long or unusual. With regard to the 
duration of memory in ants, it does not appear that any direct ex- 
periments have been made; but the following observation by 
Mr. Belt on its apparent duration in the leaf-cutting ant may be 
here stated. In June 1859 he found his garden invaded by these 
ants, and on following up their paths he found their nest about a 
hundred yards distant. He poured down their burrows a pint of 
diluted carbolic acid. The marauding parties were at once drawn off 
from the garden to meet the danger at home, while in the burrows 
themselves the greatest confusion prevailed. Next day he found the 
ants busily engaged in bringing up the ant-food from the old burrows 
and carrying it to newly formed ones a few yards distant. These, 
however, turned out to be intended only as temporary repositories ; 
for in a few days both old and new burrows were entirely deserted, 
so that he supposed all the ants to have died. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he found that they had migrated to a new site, about two hun- 
dred yards from the old one, and there established themselves in a 
new nest. Twelve months later the ants again invaded his garden, 
and again he treated them to a strong dose of carbolic acid. The 
ants, as on the previous occasion, were at cuce withdrawn from his 
garden, and two days afterwards he found ‘all the survivors at work 
on one track that led directly to the old nest of the year before, 
where they were busily employed in making new excavations. . . It 
was a wholesale and entire migration.’ Mr. Belt adds: ‘I do not 
doubt that some of the leading minds in this formicarium recollected 
the nest of the year before, and directed the migration to it.’ Of 
course it is possible that the leaders of the migration may have simply 
stumbled on the old burrows by accident, and, finding them already: 
prepared asa nest, forthwith proceeded to transfer the food and’ 
larve ; but as the old and the new burrows were separated from 
one another by so considerable a distance, this supposition does not 
seem probable, and the only other one open is that the ants remem- 
bered their former home for a period of twelve months. This sup- 
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sition is rendered the more probable from a somewhat analogous 
ease recorded by Karl Vogt in his Lectures on Useful and Harmless 
Animals. For several successive years ants from a certain nest used 
to go through certain inhabited streets to a chemist’s shop six hundred 
metres distant, in order to obtain access to a vessel filled with syrup. 
As it cannot be supposed that this vessel was found in successive 
working seasons by as many successive accidents, it can only be con- 
eluded that the ants remembered the syrup store from season to 
season. 

Recognition.—I shall now pass on to consider a class of highly 
remarkable facts. It has been known since the observations of Huber 
that all the ants of the same community recognise one another as 
friends, while an ant introduced from another nest, even though it be 
an ant of the same species, is known at once to be a foreigner, and is 
usually maltreated or put to death. Huber found that when he re- 
moved an ant from a nest and kept it away from its companions for 
a period of four months, it was still recognised as a friend, and 
caressed by its previous fellow-citizens after the manner in which ants 
show friendship, viz., by stroking antennz. Sir John Lubbock, after 
repeating and fully confirming these observations, extended them as 
follows. 

He first tried prolonging the period of separation beyond four 
months, and found that it might be made more than three times as 
long without the ants forgetting their absent friend. Thinking that 
this fact could only be explained, either by all the ants knowing each 
other’s personal appearance, or by their all having a distinctive smell 
peculiar to each nest, or by their all having a sign, like a pass-word, 
differing in different nests, Sir John tried separating some ants from 
a nest while still in the condition of larve, and, when they emerged 
as perfect insects, transferring them back to the nest from which they 
had been taken as larve. Of course in this case the ants in the nest 
could never have seen those which had been removed, for a larval ant 
is as unlike the mature insect as a caterpillar is unlike a butterfly; 
neither can it be supposed that the larve, thus kept away from the 
nest, should retain, when hatched out as perfect insects, any smell 
belonging to their parent nest ; nor, lastly, is it reasonable to imagine 
that the animals, while still in the condition of larval grubs, can have 
been taught any gesture or sign used as a pass-word by the matured 
animals. Yet, although all these possible hypotheses seem to be thus 
fully excluded by the conditions of the experiment, the result: showed 
unequivocally that the ants all recognised their transformed larve as 
native-born members of their community. 

Next, therefore, Sir John Lubbock tried dividing a nest into two 
parts before the queen ants had become pregnant. Seven months 
after the division the queens laid their eggs, and five months later 
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these eggs had developed into perfect insects. He then transferred 
some of these young ants from the division of the nest in which they 
had been born to the division in which they had never been, even in 
the state of the egg. Yet these ants also were received as friends, in 
marked contrast to the reception accorded to ants from any other nest. 
It therefore seems to be blood-relationship that ants are able, in some 
way that is as yet wholly inexplicable, to recognise. It ought, how- 
ever, to be remembered in this connection that in an experiment made 
by Forel on slave-making ants, it was proved that they almost in- 
stantaneously recognised their own slaves from other slaves of the 
same species—and this after their slaves had been kept away from 
the nest for a period of four months. 

Under this heading I may also allude to the unquestionable evi- 
dence concerning enormous multitudes, or, as we might say, a whole 
nation of ants all recognising one another as belonging to the same 
nationality. No doubt the principle (whatever it may be) on which the 
power of recognition depends, is the same here asit is in the case of a 
single nest; but in the cases which I am about to quote the operation 
of this principle is indefinitely and incalculably extended. The cases 
to which I allude are those in which new ants’ nests spring up as off- 
shoots from the older ones, so that a nation of towns, as it were, 
gradually spreads to an immense circumference round an original 
centre. Forel describes such a nation of F’. exsecta which comprised 
more than two hundred nests, and covered a space of nearly two 
hundred square métres. Individual ants must here have been num- 
bered by the million, and yet they all knew each other as friends— 
even those taken from furthermost nests—while they would admit no 
foreigners within their territory. 

A still more remarkable case is recorded by M‘Cook of what he 
calls an ‘ant town.’ The one he has described occurs in the Alle- 
ghany mountains of North America, and consists of 1,600 or 1,700 
nests, which rise in cones to a height of from two to five feet. The 
ground below is riddled in every direction with subterranean passages 
of communication. The inhabitants are all on the most friendly 
terms, so that if any one nest is injured it is repaired by help from 
the other nests. Here, also, foreign ants of the same species were 
not tolerated ; so that we should have an analogous case if all the in- 
habitants of Europe should be directly known to one another as 
friends, while an American or an Australian, on setting foot upon 
European ground, should be immediately set upon as an enemy. 

Emotions.—The pugnacity, valour, and rapacity of ants are too 
well and generally known to require the narration of special instances 
of their display. With regard to the tenderer emotions, however, 
there is among observers a difference of opinion. Sir John Lubbock 
found that the species of ants on which he experimented are appa- 
rently deficient in feelings both of affection and of sympathy. He 
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tried burying some specimens of Lasius niger beneath an ant-road ; 
but none of the ants traversing the road made any attempt to release 
their imprisoned companions. He repeated the same experiment with 
the same result on various other species. Even when the friends in 
difficulty were actually in sight, it by no means followed that their 
companions would assist them. On imprisoning some friends in one 
bottle, the mouth of which was covered with muslin, and some strangers 
of the same species (F’. fusca) in another bottle similarly protected, 
and placing both bottles in the nest, ‘the ants which were at liberty 
took no notice of the bottle containing their imprisoned friends. The 
strangers in the other bottle, on the other hand, excited them consi- 
derably.’ For days they crowded round this bottle, endeavouring to 
gnaw through the muslin by which its mouth was closed. This on 
the seventh day they succeeded in doing, when they killed the im- 
prisoned strangers. ‘The friends throughout were quite neglected,’ 
so that this experiment, as Sir John observes, seems to show that ‘ in 
these curious insects hatred is a stronger passion than affection.’ This 
experiment always gave the same result in the case of this species ; 
but when tried with Formica rufescens, the ants took no notice of 
either bottle, and showed no signs either of affection or hatred; so 
that, as Sir John again observes, ‘ one is almost tempted to surmise 
that the spirit of these ants is broken by slavery ’—.e. by the habit 
of keeping slaves. 

But there is no lack of evidence to show, per contra, that the 
tenderer emotions have a place in ant-psychology. Even the hard- 
hearted species which Sir John Lubbock observed grew sympathetic 
towards sick or injured friends. Thus he observed that a specimen 
of F. fusca, which was congenitally destitute of antennz, and which 
had been attacked by an ant of another species, excited the sympathy 
of a friend on being placed near her own nest. This friend ‘ examined 
the poor sufferer carefully, then picked her up tenderly, and carried 
her away into the nest. It would have been difficult for any one who 
witnessed this scene to have denied to this ant the possession of 
humane feelings.’ Again, Moggridge has seen one ant carry another 
sick and apparently dead ant ‘ down the twig which formed their path 
to the surface of the water, and, after dipping it in for a minute, 
carry it laboriously up again, and lay it in the sun to dry and re- 
cover.’ 

But some species of ants seem habitually to show affection and 
sympathy even towards healthy companions in distress. Thus Belt 
writes of the Eciton humata, that ‘ one day watching a small column 
of these ants, I placed a little stone on one of them to secure it. The 
next that approached, as soon as it discovered its situation, ran back- 
wards in an agitated manner, and soon communicated the intelligence 
to the others. They rushed to the rescue,’ and by their concerted 
action effected the release of their companion. Similarly ants of this 
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species which Belt buried were always dug out by their friends. To 
quote one such instance, the ant which first found the buried one 


tried to pull her out, but could not. It immediately set off at a great rate, 
and I thought it-had deserted her comrade, but it had only gone for assistance ; 
for in a short time about a dozen ants came hurrying up, evidently fully informed 
of the circumstances of the case, for they made directly for their imprisoned 
comrade and set him free. Ido not see how this could be instinctive. It was 
sympathetic help, such as men only among the higher mammalia show. The 
excitement and ardour with which they carried on their unflagging exertions for 
the rescue of their comrade could not have been greater if they had been human 
beings. 

Forel and M‘Cook have also observed displays of sympathy and affec- 
tion by other species. 

Nursing.—This may appropriately be considered in connection 
with the emotions, as it seems to imply something akin to maternal 
affection. The eggs will not develop into larve unless nursed, and 
the nursing is effected by licking the surface of the eggs, which under 
the influence of this process increase in size, or grow. In about a 
fortnight—during which time the workers carry the eggs from higher 
to lower levels of the nest, and vice versa, according to the circum- 
stances of heat, moisture, &c.—the larve are hatched out, and require 
no less careful nursing than the eggs. The workers feed them by 
placing mouths together—the larve stretching out their heads to re- 
ceive the nourishment after the manner of young birds. When fully 
grown the larvz spin cocoons, and are then pupa, or the ‘ants’ eggs’ 
of the pheasant-rearers. These require no food, but still need in- 
cessant attention with reference to warmth, moisture, and cleanli- 
ness. When the time arrives for their emergence as perfect insects, 
the workers assist them. to get out of their larval cases by biting 
through the walls of the latter. When it emerges the newly-born 
ant is enclosed in a thin membrane like a shirt, which has to be 
pulled off. ‘ When we see,’ says Biichner, ‘how neatly and gently 
this is done, and how the young creature is then washed, brushed, and 
fed, we are involuntarily reminded of the nursing of human babies.’ 
The young ants are then educated. ‘They are led about the nest and 
taught their various domestic duties. Later on they learn to distin- 
guish between friends and foes; and when an ant’s nest is attacked 
by foreign ants the young ones never join in the fight, but confine 
thems~lves to removing the pupe. That the knowledge of here- 
ditary enemies is not wholly instinctive is proved by the experiment 
of Forel, who put young uneducated ants of three different species 
into a glass case with pup of six other species—all the nine species 
being naturally hostile to one another. Yet the young ants did not 
quarrel, but worked together to tend the pupz. When the latter 
hatched out, an artificial colony was formed of a number of naturally 
hostile species, all living together like the ‘ happy families’ of the 
showmen. 
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_ Keeping Aphides.—It is well and generally known that various 
species of ants keep aphides, as men keep milch-cows, to supply a 
nutritious secretion. Huber first observed this fact, and noticed 
that the ants collected the eggs of the aphides, and treated them 
with as much apparent care as they treated their own. When these 
eggs hatch out, the aphides are usually kept and fed by the ants. 
Sometimes the stems and branches on which they live are encased 
by the ants in clay walls, in which doors are left large enough to 
admit the ants, but too small to allow the aphides to escape. The 
latter are therefore imprisoned in regular stables. The sweet 
secretion is yielded to the ants by a process of ‘ milking,’ which 
consists in the ants stroking the aphides with their antenne. 

Sir John Lubbock has made an interesting addition to our 
knowledge respecting the habit in question, as practised by a certain 
species of ant (Lasius flavus), which departs in a somewhat 
remarkable manner from the habit as practised by other species. 
He says: ‘When my eggs hatched I naturally thought that the 
aphides belonged to one of the species usually found on the roots 
of plants in the nests of Lusius flavus. To my surprise, however, 
the young creatures made the best of their way out of the nest, and, 
indeed, were sometimes brought out of the nest by the ants them- 
selves.” Subsequent observation showed that these aphides, born 


from eggs hatched in the ants’ nest, left the nest, or were taken from 
it, as soon as they were hatched, in order to live upon a kind of 
daisy which grew around the nest. Sir John then made out the 
whole case to be as follows :— 


Here are aphides, not living in the ants’ nests, but outside, on the leaf-stalks of 
plants. The eggs are laid early in October on the food-plant of the insect. They 
are of no direct use to the ants, yet they are not left where they are laid, where 
they would be exposed to the severity of the weather and to innumerable dangers, 
but are brought into their nests by the ants, and tended by them with the utmost 
care through the long winter months until the following March, when the young 
ones are brought out and again placed on the young shoots of the daisy. This 
seems to me a most remarkable case of prudence. Our ants may not perhaps lay 
up food for the winter, but they do more, for they keep during six months the eggs 
which will enable them to procure food during the following winter. 


As a supplement to this interesting observation, I may here 
append the following, which is due to Herr Nottebohm, who com- 
municated it to Professor Buchner. This gentleman had a weeping 
ash which was covered by millions of aphides. To save the tree 
he one day in March cleaned and washed every branch and spray 
before the buds had burst, so removing all the aphides. There 
was no sign of the latter till the beginuing of June, when he was 
surprised one fine sunny morning to sce a number of ants running 
quickly up and down the trunk of the tree, each carrying up a single 
aphis to deposit it on the leavez, when it hurried back to fetch 
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another. ‘After some weeks the evil was as great as ever... .I 
had destroyed one colony, but the ants replanted it by bringing new 
colonists from distant trees and setting them on the young leaves,’ 
Aphides are not the only insects which are utilised by ants as 
cows. Gall insects and cocci are kept in just the same way; but 
M‘Cook observed that where aphides and cocci are kept by the 
same ants, they are kept in separate chambers, or stalls. Cater- 
pillars of the genus Lyccena have also been observed to be kept by 
ants for the sake of a sweet secretion which they supply. 
Slavery.—The habit or instinct of keeping slaves obtains at least 
among three species of ant. It was first observed by P. Huber in 
Formica rufescens, which enslaves the species F. fusca, the members 
of which are appropriately coloured black. The slave-making ants 
attack a nest of F. fusca in a body; there is a great fight with much 
slaughter, and, if victorious, the slave-makers carry off the pupz of 
the vanquished nest in order to hatch them out as slaves. When these 
pup hatch out, the young slaves begin their life of work, and seem 
to regard their masters’ home as their own ; for they never attempt to 
escape, and they fight in defence of the nest should it be attacked. 
The work that devolves upon the slaves differs according to the 
species which has enslaved them. In the nests of F. sanguinea the 
comparatively few captives are kept exclusively as household slaves, 
all the outdoor work of foraging, slave-capturing, &c., being per- 
formed by the masters; and when for any reason a nest has to 
migrate, the masters carry their slaves in their jaws. On the other 
hand, F. rufescens assigns a much larger share of work to the slaves, 
which they capture in much larger numbers to take it. In this 
species the masters do no work whatsoever, unless the capturing of 
slaves be regarded as such. Therefore the whole community is 
entirely dependent upon its slaves; the masters are not able to make 
their own nests, to feed their own larvz, or even to feed themselves ; 
they die of starvation in the midst of favourite food if a slave should 
not be present to hand it in proper form. In order to confirm this 
observation (originally due to Huber) Lespés placed a piece of 
moistened sugar near a nest of these slave-makers. It was soon 
found by one of the slaves, which gorged itself and returned. Other 
slaves then came out and did likewise. Some of the masters next 
came out, and by pulling the legs of the feeding slaves reminded 
them that they were neglecting their duty. The slaves then 
immediately began to serve their masters to the sugar. Had they 
not done so, there is no doubt they would have been punished, for 
the masters bite the slaves when displeased with them. Forel and 
Darwin have also confirmed these observations of Huber. Indeed, 
the structure of the mouth in F. rufescens is such as to render self- 
feeding difficult, if not physically impossible. Its long and narrow 
jaws, admirably adapted to pierce the head of an eremy, do not 
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admit of being used for feeding unless liquid food is poured into 
them from the mouth of a slave. 

Ants do not appear to be the only animals of which ants make 
slaves ; for there is at least one case in which these wonderful insects 
enslave insects of another species, which may therefore be said to stand 
to them in the relation of beasts of burden. The case to which I 
allude stands upon the authority of Audubon, who says that he has 
seen certain leaf-bugs used as slaves by ants in the forests of Brazil. 


When these ants want to bring home the leaves which they have bitten off the 
trees, they do it by means of a column of these bugs, which go in pairs, kept in 
order on either side by accompanying ants. They compel stragglers to re-enter the 
ranks, and laggards to keep up by biting them. After the work is done the bugs 
are shut up within the colony and scantily fed. 


Wars.—On the wars of ants a great deal might be said, as the facts 
of interest in this connection are very numerous; but for the sake 
of brevity I shall confine myself to giving only a somewhat meagre 
account. One great cause of war is the plundering of ants’ nests by 
the slave-making species. Observers all agree that in the case of 
the so-called Amazon slave-making ant, this plundering is effected by 
a united march of the whole army composing a nest, directed against 
some particular nest of the species which they enslave. According 
to Lespés and Forel, single scouts or small companies are first sent 
out from the nest to explore in various directions for a suitable nest 
to attack. These scouts afterwards serve as guides to the marauding 
excursion. When the scouts have been successful in discerning a 
suitable nest to plunder, and have completed their strategical inves- 
tigations of the locality to their satisfaction—the latter process being 
often a laborious one, as it has special reference to the entrances of 
the nest, which are purposely made difficult to find by their 
architects—they return to their own fortress. Forel has seen them 
then walk about on the surface of this underground fortress for a 
long time, as if in consultation, after which some of them entered 
and again came out leading the host of warriors; these streamed 
from all the gateways, and ran about tapping each other with their 
heads and antenne. They then formed into a column, composed of 
between 1,000 and 2,000 individuals, and set out in orderly march 
to pillage the nest which had been examined by the scouts. Accord- 
ing to Lespés, the column is about five métres long and fifty centi- 
métres wide, marches at the rate of a métre per minute, and, on 
account of the distance which may have to be traversed, the march 
sometimes lasts for more than an hour. When they arrive at their 
destination a fierce battle begins, which, after raging for a time 
with much slaughter on both sides, generally, though not invariably, 
ends in the robbers gaining an entry. A barricade conflict then 
takes place below ground, and, if the attack proves successful, the 
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slave-making ants again stream out of the plundered nest, each ant 
carrying a stolen pupa. The Amazons cannot climb, and this fact 
being known to the other ants, when they find that victory is on the 
side of the enemy, they devote themselves to saving what treasure they 
can by carrying their pups up the grasses and bushes surrounding the 
nest. When the marauders have obtained al the booty that they can, 
they set off on their homeward march, each carrying a pupa. They do 
not always follow the shortest road, but return exactly on the track 
by which they came, no doubt being guided entirely by the scent 
left on the ground from their previous march. When they arrive 
home they commit the pupz to the care of the slaves. Forel found 
that a particular colony of slave-makers watched by him sent out 
forty-four marauding expeditions in thirty days, of which number 
twenty-eight were completely successful, nine partially so, and the 
remainder failures. The average booty obtained by a successful expe- 
dition was 1,000 pup, so that during a single summer the total num- 
ber of pupx captured by this colony might be put down at 40,000, 

Forel further tried the following experiment. He kept nests of 
two species of slave-making ants in two separate sacks, and when he 
saw that an expedition of a third species (Amazons) had found a 
slave-nest to plunder, and were fairly on their march towards it, he 
turned out one of his sacks upon the nest. A fight at once began 
between the slave-ants and sanguine ants which he had turned loose 
upon them. Then the vanguard of the Amazons came up; but 
when they saw that the sanguines were already on the field they drew 
back and awaited the approach of the main army. In close order this 
whole army then precipitated itself upon the already struggling host 
of sanguine ants. The latter, however, repulsed the attack, and the 
Amazons retired to reform.. This done they made a second assault, 
which appearing as if it would end successfully, Forel, to complicate 
matters, poured upon the field his second sack containing the third 
species of slave-makers. All three species then fought together, till 
at last victory declared itself on the side of the Amazons. After 
overcoming their enemies they paused for a breathing space before 
beginning the work of plunder. They then ravished the nest of the 
slave-ants, which, however, fought desperately, so that it seemed as 
though they courted death. They even followed the Amazons right up 
to their own nest, harassing them all the way. On arriving at the 
nest of the Amazons the slaves of the latter came out and assisted 
their masters to fight. These slaves were of two species—one being 
the same as that which was being plundered, so that these slaves 
were fighting for their masters against their own kind. Altogether, 
therefore, in that day’s warfare there were six different species of ants 
engaged, three in alliance, and the rest in mutual antagonism. 

The military tactics employed by the sanguine ants above men- 
tioned are different from those employed by the Amazons. They do 
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not seek to carry the fortress of the slave-ants by storm, but lay a 
regular siege, forming a complete circle round the nest, and facing it 
with jaws held fiercely open and antenne thrown back. Being indi- 
yidually large and strong, they are able thus to confine the whole nest 
of slave-ants. A special guard is set upon the entrances of the nest, 
and this allows all slave-ants not carrying pup to pass, while it stops 
all the slave-ants which carry pup. The siege lasts till most of the 
slave-ants have thus been allowed to pass out, while all the pupz are 
left behind. The forces then close in upon the entrances and com- 
pletely rifle the nest of its pupze—a few companies, however, being 
told off to pursue any slave-ants which may possibly have succeeded 
here and there in escaping with a pupa. 

Wars are not confined to species of ants having slave-making 
habits. The agricultural ants likewise at times have fierce contests 
with one another. The importance of seeds to these insects, and the 
consequent value which they set upon them, induce the animals, 
when supplies are scarce, to plunder one another’s nests, prolonged 
warfare being the result. Thus Moggridge says: * By far the most 
savage and prolonged contests which I have witnessed were those in 
which the combatants belonged to two different colonies of the same 
species. . . . The most singular contests are those which are waged 
for seeds by A. barbara, when one colony plunders the stores of an 


adjacent nest belonging to the same species; the weaker nest making 
prolonged, though, for the most part, inefficient attempts to recover 
their property.’ In one case the predatory war lasted for forty-six 
days, during which time it became evident that the attacking nest 


was the stronger, for 


streams of ants Jaden with seeds arrived safely at the upper nest; while close 
observation showed that very few seeds were successfully carried on the reverse 
journey into the lower or plundered nest. Thus, when I fixed my attention on one 
of these robbed ants surreptitiously making its exit with the seed from the thieves’ 
nest, and having overcome the oppositions and dangers met with on its way, 
reaching, after a journey which took six minutes to accomplish, the entrance to its 
own home, I saw that it was violently deprived of its burden by a guard of ants 
stationed there apparently for the purpose, one of whom instantly started off and 
earried the seed all the way back again to the upper nest... . After the 4th of March 
I never saw any acts of hostility between these nests, though the robbed nest was 
not abandoned. In another case of the same kind, however, where the struggle 
lasted thirty-two days, the robbed nest was at length completely abandoned. 


Lastly, M‘Cook records the history of an interesting engagement 
which he witnessed between two nests of Tetramorium caspitum in 
the streets of Philadelphia, and which lasted for nearly three weeks. 
Although all the combatants belonged to the same species, friends 
were always distinguished from foes, however great the confusion of 
the fight. This fact is always observable in the case of battles be- 
tween nests of the same species, and M‘Cook thinks that the distine- 
tion appears to be effected in some way by contact of antenne. 
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Keeping Pets.—Many species of ants display the curious habit of 
harbouring in their nests sundry kinds of other insects, which, so far 
as observation extends, are of no benefit to the ants, and which have 
therefore been regarded by observers as mere domestic pets. These 
pets are, for the most part, species which occur nowhere else except 
in ants’ nests, and each species of pet is peculiar to certain species of 
ant. Beetles and crickets seem to be the more favourite kinds of 
insects, and these live on the best terms with their hosts, playing 
round the nests in fine weather, and retiring into them in stormy 
weather, while allowing the ants to carry them from place to place 
during migrations. It is evident, therefore, that ants not only tole- 
rate these insects, but foster them ; and as it seems absurd to credit 
the ants with any mere fancy or caprice, such as that of keeping pets, 
it is perhaps safest to suppose that these insects, like the aphides, are 
of some use to their masters, although we are not yet in a position to 
surmise what this use can be. 

Sleep and Cleanliness.—It is probable that all ants enjoy periods 
of true slumber alternating with those of activity; but actual obser- 
vations on this subject have only been made in the case of two or 
three species. M‘Cook says that the harvesting ants of Texas sleep 
so soundly that they may be pretty severely stroked with a feather 
without being aroused; but they are immediately awakened by a 
sharp tap. On awakening they often stretch their limbs in a manner 
precisely resembling that of warm-blooded animals, and even yawn— 
the latter action being ‘ very like that of the human animal; the 
mandibles are thrown open with the peculiar muscular strain which 
is familiar to all readers; the tongue is also sometimes thrust 
out.’ The ordinary duration of sleep in this species is about three 
hours. 

Invariably on awakening, and often at other times, the ants per- 
form, like many other insects, elaborate processes of washing and 
brushing. But, unlike other insects, ants assist one another in the 
performance of their toilet. The author just quoted describes the 
whole process in the genus Atta. The cleanser begins with washing 
the face of her companion, and then passes on to the thorax, legs, and 
abdomen. 


The attitude of the cleansed all this while is one of intense satisfaction, quite 
resembling that of a family dog when one is scratching the back of his neck. The 
insect stretches out her limbs, and, as her friend takes them successively into hand, 
yields them limp and supple to her manipulation ; she rolls gently over on her side, 
even quite over on her back, and with all her limbs relaxed presents a perfect 
picture of muscular surrender and ease. The pleasure which the creatures take in 
being thus ‘combed ’ and ‘ sponged ’ is really enjoyable to the cbserver. I have 
seen an ant kneel down before another and thrust forward the head drooping quite 
under the face, and lie there motionless, thus expressing, as plainly as sign-language 
could, her desire to be cleansed. I at once understood the gesture, and so did the 
supplicated ant, for she at once went to work. 
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Bates also has described similar facts with regard to ants of 
another genus—the Ecitons. 

Play and Leiswre.—The life of ants is not all work, or, at least, 
is not so in all species. Huber describes regular gymnastic sports as 
practised by the species pratensis. They raise themselves on their 
hind legs to wrestle and throw pretended antagonists with their fore 
legs, run after each other, and seem to play at hide and seek. When 
one is victorious in a display of strength, it often seizes all the others 
in the ring, and tumbles them about like nine-pins. Forel has amply 
confirmed these observations of Huber, and says that the chasing, 
struggling, and rolling together upon the ground, pulling each other 
in and out of the entrances, &c., irresistibly reminded him of romping 
boys at play. ‘I understand,’ he says, ‘that the matter must seem 
wonderful to those who have not witnessed it, particularly when we 
remember that sexual attraction can here play no part.’ 

M‘Cook and Bates also give similar accounts of the habits of play 
and leisure among species of the Western hemisphere. 

Funerals.—The habit of carrying their dead out and away from 
their nests is very general, if not universal, among ants; and being 
no doubt due to sanitary requirements, has probably been developed 
as a beneficial instinct by natural selection. M‘Cook says of the 


agricultural ants :— 


All species whose manners I have closely observed are quite alike in their mode 
of caring for their own dead, and for the dry carcases of aliens. The former 
they appear to treat with some degree of reverence, at least to the extent of giving 
them a sort of sepulture without feeding upon them. The latter, after having ex- 
hausted the juices of the body, they usually deposit together in some spot removed 


from the nest. 


Experiments made on ants kept in confinement showed that the desire 
to remove dead companions was one of the strongest that they ex- 


hibited. 


So great was the desire to get rid of the dead outside the nest, that the bearers 
would climb up the smvoth surface of the glass to the very top of the jar, labori- 
ously carrying with them a dead ant. This was severe work, which was rarely 
undertaken except under the influence of this funereal enthusiasm. Falls were 
frequent, but patiently the little ‘undertaker’ would follow the impulse of her 
instinct and try and try again. Finally the fact of a necessity seemed to dawn 
upon the ants (the jar being closed at the top so that they could not get out), and 
a portion of the surface opposite from the entrance to the galleries, and close up 
against the glass, was used as a burial-ground and sort of kitchen-midden, where 
all the refuse of the nest was deposited. 


This author also records in his recently published work an in- 
teresting piece of information to which he was led by Mrs. Treat. 


A visit was paid to a large colony of these slave-makers (I. sanguinea), which 
is established on the grounds adjoining her residence at Vineland, New Jersey. I 
noticed that a number of carcases of one of the slave species, Formica fusca, ‘were 
deposited together quite near the gates of the nest. They were probably chiefly 
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the dry bodies of ants brought in from recent raids. It was noticed that the dead 
ants were all of one species, and therefore Mrs. Treat informed me that the red 
slave-makers never deposited their dead with those of their black servitors, but 
always laid them by themselves, not in groups, but separately, and were careful 
to take them a considerable distance from the nest. One can hardly resist 
pointing here another likeness between the customs of these social hymenoptera and 
those of human beings, certain of whom carry their distinctions of race, condition 
or religious caste even to the gates of the cemetery, in which the poor body moulders 
into its mother dust! 


Grorce J. RoMANEs. 
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CARLYLE’S ‘REMINISCENCES.'' 


Tue publication of Carlyle’s Reminiscences, with all, or, if not all, 
far too much, of what is said in them of his friends and acquain- 
tances, has thrown a sad element of bitterness into the outburst of 
admiration and sorrow which followed upon his death. It could not 
be otherwise, and the Upas is not the tree that should be planted on 
the grave of a great man. 

I knew him for, I think, nearly fifty years, and what I know best 
is that he was not easily to be understood. One thing about him it 
is almost needless to say—that he was like nobody else. The world 
must judge men by its experience; and when the guidance of ex- 
perience is wanting, the world is in a way to misjudge. It has had 
no experience whatever of men like Carlyle; and the circumstances 
under which most of these Reminiscences were written may have 
made them even more liable to be misunderstood than, under any 
ordinary conditions, Carlyle himself would be. 

Those to which any exception can be taken were written in deep 
distress, in the autumn and winter following the death of his wife. 
And ‘so singular was his condition at this time,’ Mr. Froude tells us, 
‘that he was afterwards unconscious of what he had done, and when 
ten years later I found the Irving MS. and asked him about it, he did 
not know to what I was alluding.’ 

In such a state of disturbance if a man’s mind can be saved, it 
must be by occupation; and if any occupation is possible, it will be 
that which has been habitual. The habit of Carlyle’s mind was to 
look into the past, to describe what he saw there, to give it shape and 
colour in language, and to write about it; and this was the resource 
to which he betook himself. 

Mr. Froude avows frankly enough his undivided responsibility for 
the publication of what had been so written.? He avows his responsi- 


1 Reminiscences. By Thomas Carlyle, Edited by James Anthony Froude. 2 vols. 
(London: Longmans and Co., 1881.) 

? Mr. Carlyle’s will is now published, and adverts to the MS. in these terms :— 
‘The manuscript is by no means ready for publication ; nay, the questions how, when 
(after what delay, seven, ten years), it, or any portion of it, shall be published, are 
still dark to me; but on all such points James Anthony Froude’s practical summing 
up and decision is to be taken as mine.’ 
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bility ; but, to judge by what he has done, with no adequate sense of 
what it amounts to. ‘ The reader has here before him,’ he says, ‘ Mr, 
Carlyle’s own handiwork, but without his last touches, not edited by 
himself, not corrected by himself, perhaps most of it not intended for 
publication.’ Just so; and the reader as he reads, if he feels as I do, 
will feel himself to be overhearing a soliloquy; and not the less a 
soliloquy because the diction is now and then strained and over- 
wrought. It is for the most part less so than was usual with him; 
and men who have made the moulding of language the busines: 
of their lives may naturally fall into the practice in soliloquy from 
the force of habit. 

If then many of the things in this book which we are grieved to 
find in it had merely passed through Carlyle’s mind, unspoken and 
unwritten, should we have thought him so very much to blame? Do 
we not all of us, when not determined to shut our eyes, see failings 
and disfigurements in our friends and associates, and find no fault 
with ourselves for seeing them, provided we make no mention of 
them ? 

But it will be said that in some instances Carlyle has imagined 
faults and disfigurements which did not exist, and has failed to see 
merits and attractions which did. That also will happen to most of 
us; allowing ourselves in our silent meditations to come to conclusions, 
both positive and negative, from inadequate premisses and with im- 
perfect discernment. 

No doubt it would be much better if we did no such thing ; better 
if our secret thoughts went quite another way; especially when 
measuring the merits of those who have been kind to us ; and it is not 
surprising that when the misappreciation is made known it should be 
angrily denounced by the friends of those who have suffered wrong. 
They may ‘ be angry and sin not.’ And there are instances in which 
even others who stand apart must feel strongly in sympathy with those 
who are aggrieved. On the other hand, not a few of these hasty or 
unfounded judgments, as they impute no moral infirmity and inflict 
nothing that can be called a personal injury, need not be matter of 
personal reproach to their author; and those to whom they come 
amiss, whether on private grounds or on the ground of public interests 
involved in literary reputations, will be better employed, if they 
happen to be competent witnesses, in the rectification of what they 
know to be wrong than in censure and complaint. 

As an example which fails to my own lot, I will advert to what is 
said about Wordsworth. Carlyle’s insensibility to his powers as 
a poet it is needless to deal with. His work is before the world, 
and the world knows what it is worth. But everything that can throw 
light upon him is interesting, and when I read what Carlyle says of 
his conversation, I feel it due to his memory to say something of its 
effect on myself. And the more as it was through me that Carlyle 
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became acquainted with Wordsworth, and most of the conversations in 
question took place in a house which he speaks of as mine.* He 
accords great praise to Wordsworth’s faculty of delineating the men of 
his time. ‘ Never, or never but once, had I seen a stronger intellect, 
a more luminous and veracious power of insight, directed upon such 
a survey of fellow-men and their contemporary journey through the 
world.’ So far well; and it is evident that there was no desire to depre- 
ciate. But on another occasion when the talk was about ‘ literature, 
literary laws,’ &c., Wordsworth is represented as ‘joyfully reverent of the 
“wells of English undefiled,” though stone dumb as to the deeper rules 
and wells of Eternal Truth and Harmony, which you were to try and 
set forth by said undefiled wells of English or what other speech you 
had! To me a little disappointing, but not much, though it would 
have given me pleasure had the robust veteran man emerged a little 
out of vocables into things, now and then, as he never once chanced 
to do.’> There is a good deal more of the like tone and tenor in 
giving an account of divers other conversations. 

Now, all this might be a fair inference enough from what Carlyle 
happened to hear from Wordsworth in conversation ; and Carlyle, 
speaking to himself, may not have thought it necessary to say to 
himself that an inference from a few examples is no more than an 
inference huc usque. But the inference was certainly an erroneous 
one. Those who have had a large experience of Wordsworth in con- 
versation know that it was mere matter of accident whether he trod 
upon the earth or mounted into the skies. He never dreamt of 
display, and whatever topic, celestial or terrene, happened to come 
across him, he was equally ready to deal with. Whilst, therefore, I 
maintain that there is no ground for imputing to Carlyle any delibe- 
rately unjust disparagement, I think that I may claim more credit, as 
founded upon more knowledge, for my own estimate of Wordsworth’s 
powers in conversation ; and what that estimate was at the time of 
those conversations in my friend’s house in London, and what it is 
still, is expressed in a letter written there and then, though no doubt 
prompted by other examples than those at which Carlyle happened to 


be present :— 


This old philosopher is one of the most extraordinary human phenomena that 
one could have in the house. He has the simplicity and helplessness of a child in 
regard to the little transactions of life; and whilst he is being directed and dealt 
with in regard to them, he keeps tumbling out the highest and deepest thoughts 
that the mind of man can reach, in a stream of discourse which is so oddly broken 
by the little hitches and interruptions of common life, that we admire and laugh at 
him by turns. Everything that comes into his mind comes out; weakness and 
strength ; affections or vanities; so that if ever an opportunity was offered of seeing 


3 It was the house of an elderly lady, a friend and connection of mine, with whom 
I was in the habit of staying when she was in London. 

§ Vol. ii. p. 336. 

§ Vol. ii. pp. 332-3. 
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a human being through and through, we have it in the person of this ‘ old man 
eloquent.’ ® 


Of Coleridge’s gifts of speech Carlyle is still less appreciative 
than of Wordsworth’s :— 


I had him to myself once or twice in various parts of the garden walk and tried 
hard to get something about Kant from him—about reason versus understanding 
and the like—but in vain. Nothing came that was of use to me that day or, in fact, 
any day. The sight and sound of a sage who was so venerated by those about 
me, and whom I too would willingly have venerated but could not—this was all.’ 


So in the Reminiscences. But not altogether so in the Life 
of Sterling.’ There we find Coleridge to be ‘ A sublime man; who 
alone in those dark days had saved his crown of spiritual man- 
hood; escaping from the black materialisms and revolutionary 
deluges with “God, Freedom, Immortality” still his: A king of 
men.’ And though this is followed by a long train of offsets, with 
denials of any meaning being to be gathered from the mysteries of 
his doctrinal declamations, yet, all this notwithstanding, there were 
‘ glorious Islets’ to be seen ‘rising out of the haze ’—‘ balmy, sunny 
Islets, Islets of the blest and the intelligible —and ‘ eloquent artisti- 
cally expressive words you always had; piercing radiances of a most 
subtle insight came at intervals; tones of noble, pious sympathy, re- 
cognisable as pious though strangely coloured, were never wanting 
long.’ My experiences of Coleridge's conversation were in accord 
with what is thus expressed in the Life of Sterling, and by no means 
with the passage from the Reminiscences. What opportunities Carlyle 
had of listening to Coleridge, I know only from the Reminiscences. 
They may not have been very ample. And there is this to be 
borne in mind—that Carlyle himself had a great gift of speech, and 
when these gifts confront each other, however amicably, the gifts of 
auscultation, whether on one side or the other, are not generally 
found to be great in proportion. My own opportunities were not so 
abundant in the case of Coleridge as in that of Wordsworth, but they 


® Mr. Carlyle’s description, or rather his wife’s, adopted by him, of Mrs. Wordsworth, 
whom they once saw, or thought they saw, at a dinner party, is so wholly opposite, not 
only to what she was, but to what she was manifestly seen to be by those who did 
not know her as well as by those who did, that I cannot but think there was simply 
a mistake of one person for another. She was not ‘little’ but rather tall; and as to 
the other misrepresentations, what I have to say is, that her manner and deportment 
were in entire harmony with her character—unexceptionable in their quiet grace and 
easy simplicity ; and that, like another dweller in the woods and mountains known to 
her husband, Nature had said of her when she was born,— 

‘ This child I to myself will take, 
She shall be mine and I will make 
A Lady of mine own.’ 

This was absolutely true of Mrs. Wordsworth. 

7 Vol. i. pp. 230-1. 

8 Life of Sterling, chapter viii. 
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were probably equal to those of Carlyle. It is only in his latter 
years and in his decline that he could be seen by either of us, and what 
I recollect is, that I could not sleep at nights after hearing him talk. 
Between April 1823 and February 1824, I kept an occasional diary, 
in which the last entries are these :— 


February 24, 1824.—Coleridge said he did not perceive his daughter's beauty. 
The perception of female beauty was the only thing in which his mind was conscious 
ofage. It had decayed with him. I expressed my admiration of a distinct con- 
tour of features. Coleridge concurred, but said, ‘ the contour of the face should be 
an act of the face, and not something suffered by the face.’ 

February 26, 1824.—Certainly the most extraordinary evening I ever passed ; 
Coleridge with his luminous face and white head, Irving’s wild dark locks and 
wilder eyes, and the keen analytical visage of Basil Montagu. The poring and 
mining of Wordsworth out of the depths of his intellect is not half so wonderful as 
Coleridge was to-night, and the buoyancy of Southey is only more delightful. 

August 5, 1824.—At Coleridge’s again, and with the same company. He was 
this evening less vehement than I have heard him, but no less extraordinary and 
admirable. His language was less interrupted by logical catches, and more fanciful 
and romantic. ‘For instance, in speaking of men led by age to fix their thoughts 
on that which was permanent within them, ‘when their eyes grew dimmer and 
their ears less apprehensive, and the objects which surrounded them more shadowy 
and cold, &e., &c. . . . He did not say that this would be the case with the man 
who had spent all his life in trading, with only the principle of money-getting, or 
in the pursuit of a not less foolish ambition,—the man who chained himself to the 
wheel of events and was rolled rapidly on without being able to stop himself for an 
instant to think of anything further than the objects which surrounded him; who 
was in fact only a reflection of the surrounding objects—it was not to be said, when 
the objects grew dim and disappeared, but that he wculd go out—it was not to be 
said but that the mirror would be a blank, whea the objects which were its popu- 
lation were removed,’ Ke. 


My diary goes no further, but I can add a supplement from a 
letter (February 18, 1829) :— 


I have been two or three times to see the old gentleman this winter, and his 
talk has been sometimes exceedingly curious and sometimes very magnificent. I 
never knew such a scope of mind exhibited in any man,—such largeness of views, 
together with such subtlety of insight, and a vivid imagination flashing through 
all. 

If Carlyle is less than just to Wordsworth and Coleridge, on the 
other hand his description of Southey is genial as wellas faithful and 
true. It was through me that they became known to each other— 
the time soon after the publication of Carlyle’s work on the French 
Revolution. Southey, in speaking of it to me, called it ‘a Pindaric 
History, adding that he should probably read it six times over. This 
augured well for a meeting between them, and, judging from the Remi- 
niscences, the meeting was an unalloyed pleasure to Carlyle, nor is 
there, in the case of Southey, any backing out from his first impres- 
sions, Southey was of all the men of letters of his generation that I 
knew the most personally attractive, and he found favour with 


Carlyle. 
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Admiration is designated by Wordsworth as one of the three vital 
elements in the mind of man.® For the historic heroes of whom he 
read and wrote Carlyle could feel an abounding admiration ; for his 
fellow-creatures whom he saw in the flesh he could find his way to 
it often enough, but not so surely or in so large a measure except 
through love. When that way was opened the approach was by no 
means uphill work, and least of all when it lay through the gates of 
death. Mrs. Carlyle made him an admirable wife, and it is with an 
impassioned admiration that he writes of her. Nor is there anything 
in his Reminiscences which will be read with more interest and sym- 
pathy than his account of his father, to whom also he had been 
ardently attached. In his portraitures generally he aims at force 
and intensity of first effects, accompanied, in some measure qualified, 
and even more or less counteracted, by subtle and discriminating 
reservations, or by casting of shadows across the lights. But love 
and death could clear away all subtleties and distinctions in percep- 
tion, and even much of what was far-fetched or peculiar to himself 
in diction ; and in the descriptions of his wife and his father we have 
for the most part a simplicity of language, passionate in the one case, 
affectionate in the other, which, whether or not it be chargeable with 
exaggeration, will have more of a charm for most people than the 
best of his elaborate utterances. 

And when the failure to see what was admirable in some of his 
contemporaries is complained of, the darkness which fell upon him 
at his wife’s death is not the only thing to be borne in mind. - From 
his twenty-second year till he was in middle age his life had been 
that of a forlorn man of genius, gloomy and irritable by temperament, 
disordered in health, conscious in a measure, but not confidently or 
hopefully conscious, of the powers he possessed, and above all despair- 
ing of their recognition by others. Nor was the despair so altogether 
unreasonable as results may lead us now to suppose. At a time when 
he was slowly emerging from obscurity, and sadly struggling for the 
means of subsistence, I was in communication on the subject of 
literary pensions with the one of our statesmen now gone to their 
rest who was the most distinguished for his love of literature, whilst 
his feelings of benevolence certainly exceeded what most of our public 
men have time for. I ventured to propose that a pension should be 
offered to Carlyle, and the answer was that a man who wrote such a 
style as that ought to starve. Carlyle did not know of the proposal 
at the time, nor did it ever come to his knowledge, nor would it 
perhaps have met with his approval. But the reception given to it 
is significant of what was thought of him by most men of high culti- 
vation in the orthodox and classical school of literature. No vagrant 
or gipsy could have had to break his way through more boundaries: 


The world was not his friend nor the world’s law ; 


® ‘We live by admiration, hope, and love.’ 
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and the struggle was naturally fierce as well as brave. No one can 
wonder that a spirit of oppugnancy should have been generated, or 
that it should have come into the keenest encounter with the favourites 
of that so unfriendly world. 

The feelings with which he fought his way were softened when 
the victory was won; but then came his isolation after the death of 
his wife, which took him back to his earlier life; he fought his old 
battles over again, and whilst loving with an agony of love her whom 
he had lost, the morbid and morose contempt with which he had 
looked down upon the world that knew him not, possessed him once 
more. Even at other seasons, and indeed at all seasons, except that 
of his first youth, there was an habitual mournfulness which pervaded 
his views of mankind and lowered his estimate of their gifts and 
felicities. I find myself writing in 1844 (in a letter) of a man I 
knew (who was afterwards to take a high place in political life), and, 
after giving my own view of him, quoting Carlyle’s :—‘ He is a calm, 
immovable man, very learned and very active in mind.’ .. . ‘ Carlyle 
says “he is a melancholy, mournful man, like an old ruined barn 
filled with owlets;” but I think the mournfulness is Carlyle’s own, 
who takes a mournful view of everything.’ 

The effect of low spirits in lowering Carlyle’s estimates of man- 
kind may be the more clearly seen by comparison with those he 
formed at an earlier and healthier season—a short one unfortunately, 
lasting only from 1815, when he was nineteen years of age, till 1818, 
when he says: ‘I was beginning my four or five most miserable, 
dark, sick and heavy-laden years. I was without experience or con- 
nection in the sphere of human business, was of shy humour, proud 
enough and to spare, and had begun my long curriculum of dyspepsia 
which has never ended since.’!° Before that gloomy after-life had set 
in, the spirit in which Carlyle regarded his fellow-creatures was by no 
means generally uncharitable. In his walks he 


lodged with shepherds who had clean solid cottages ; wholesome eggs, milk, oat- 
bread, porridge, clean blankets to their beds, and a great deal of human sense-and 
unadulterated natural politeness. Canny, shrewd, and witty fellows when you set 
them talking. . . . No sort of peasant labourers I have ever come across seemed to 
me so happily situated, morally and physically well developed, and deserving to be 
happy, as those shepherds of the Cheviots. O fortunatos nimium! But perhaps it 
is all altered not a little now, as I sure enough am who speak of it.™ 


No doubt ; and had he happened to see the same peasants again after 
the alteration in himself, whether or not they had undergone altera- 
tion, he would probably have spoken of them in an altered tone. 

Nor is it only in the class in which he was born that he found at 
this earliest and undiseased period of his life much to be pleased 
with. In one of his expeditions he came across a Mr. Campbell and 
his sisters, ‘of a superior richly furnished stratum of society ;’ Mr. 


® Vol. i. p. 141. " Vol. i, pp. 135-6. 
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Campbell ‘ practical and most polite,’ and his sisters ‘ excellent lean 
old ladies, with their wild Highland accent, wire-drawn but genuine 
good manners, and good principles.’'* And the friends and com- 
panions of these happier years wore an ever bright aspect to his eyes 
in after life, clouded only by pity for their afflictions or sorrow for 
their death. 

Irving, though it is rather nominally than actually that he is the 
subject of a volume, is of course the most conspicuous in the groups; 
and, in order to understand the depth and ardour of which Carlyle 
was capable in his personal attachments, it is above all necessary to 
trace the course of his relations with Irving in each of their several 
stages and under the influence of the varying circumstances belonging 
to each. But whilst the portion of Reminiscences to which Irving’s 
name gives a title, supplies the necessary clue, the narration is so 
entangled with undergrowths and intersected by cross-roads, that 
something more than merely reading it through is necessary to get 
any distinct conception of what the friendship was and of what it 
went through in the story of its life. 

I will endeavour to give it a more clear and consecutive effect, 
and if I should succeed, I think it will be apparent that Carlyle, 
under all the trials of time and circumstance, never lost hold of his 
great love for Irving, and never for more than a passing moment lost 
sight of the inborn qualities of Irving’s noble and generous nature; 
retaining, even at the parting of the ways and in moments when 
sympathy was impossible, some colours of the radiant admiration 
which had sprung up in the dawn and daybreak of the friendship. 

In their youthful and cheerful life at Kirkcaldy from 1815 to 
1818 there was no strain put upon Caflyle’s sympathies. Each was 
peculiarly fitted to be the other’s companion, by force of genius, by 
intellectual and literary tastes, and, what is perhaps still more perti- 
nent to the charms of companionship, by a sense of humour. 

The first change of circumstances was when in 1818 they both 
threw up the occupation of schoolmaster at Kirkcaldy and went ona 
venture to Edinburgh. In Carlyle’s case the change from a small 
but certain income earned by dull but quiet labour, -to a haphazard 
income to be earned how he could, may have had something to do 
with the change to gloom and ill-health which followed. Irving was 
sanguine by temperament. Carlyle was not. 


Irving’s voice (he says) was to me one of blessedness and new hope. He would 
not hear of my gloomy prognostications ; all nonsense that I should never get out of 
these obstructions and impossibilities ; the real impossibility was that such a talent, 
&c., should not cut itself clear one day. He was very generous to everybody's 
‘talent, especially to mine; which to myself was balefully dubious, nothing but 
bare scaffold poles, weather-beaten corner-pieces of perhaps a ‘ potential talent,’ 
even visible to me. His predictions of what I was to be flew into the completely 


1 Vol. i. pp. 130-1. 
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incredible ; and, however welcome, I could only rank them as devout imaginations 
and quiz them away. ‘You will see now,’ he would say, ‘one day we two will 
shake hands across the brook, you as first in literature, I as first in divinity ; and 

ple will say, “Both these fellows are from Annandale. Where is Annan- 
dale?”’ This I have heard him say more than once, always in a laughing way, 
and with self-mockery enough to save it from being barrenly vain. 


The next change was a separation, but a separation in place of 
abode only, Irving going to Glasgow to be an assistant to Dr. 
Chalmers. Intercourse by visits and correspondence never ceased, 
and the relations between them were the same as before. 

The third change was a serious one for Irving and a sad one for 
Carlyle. In 1821 the good repute which Irving had established for 
himself at Glasgow brought him an invitation to London, and he ac- 
cepted the ministry in Hatton Garden. The ‘ hurly-burly of business’ 
attending the arrangements was hardly over when there came upon him 
what Carlyle calls his ‘ flaming popularity, spreading, mounting without 
limits ; and, instead of business hurly-burly, there was whirlwind of con- 
flagration :’—in which whirlwind the intercourse between the friends 
went to wreck. Carlyle looked and longed for the accustomed letters 
in vain. ‘In some sense,’ he says, ‘I had lost my friend’s society 
(not my friend himself ever) from that time.’ He was hurt and mor- 
tified and indicates a suspicion that his pride as well as his love had 
been wounded by Irving’s silence, and that there had been a lurking 
jealousy as well as a sense of neglect. For Carlyle, if occasionally 
severe in his judgment of others, is, in his gloomier moods of self-in- 
quisition, not very charitable towards himself. No doubt it was not with 
altogether unmixed feelings that he regarded his friend’s popularity, 
the news of which reached him-in such ‘ vague, vast, fitful and decidedly 
fuliginous forms,’ and which had made Irving for a time ‘ the property 
of all the world rather than of his friends ;’ but his love for Irving was 
unabated and his spleen spent itself upon Irving’s worshippers and the 
nature of the homage they rendered :—‘ For though there were beautiful 
items in his present scene of life, a great majority under specious 
figure were intrinsically poor, vulgar and importunate.’ 

This sadness of silence was not to last for more than a few months. 
Irving, though ceasing to write, had not been forgetful of his friend, 
and the proof of care and remembrance given in providing him with 
Charles Buller for a pupil did much to reassure Carlyle and soften his 
feelings of separation. But when the enthusiasm which Irving had 
created carried him further and further into the wilderness, it was 
not the separation only which Carlyle regarded with regret; for he 
was disturbed by doubtful forecasts of what would come of it to Irving. 
Still, so long as‘all that he saw was seen from a distance, and Irving 
himself was joyful and triumphant, he could feel a genuine satisfac- 
tion in his friend’s success. 

13 Vol. i. pp. 187-8. 
Vor. IX.—No. 52. 3Y 
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It ‘was when Carlyle went to London in 1824 that a severer trial 
was tocome. He then found himself in personal contact with Irving 
himself and with his preachings and popularities, and his friend seemed 
to him ‘nothing like so happy as in old days; inwardly confused, 
anxious, dissatisfied ; though as it were denying it to himself, and striy- 
ing, if not to talk big, which he hardly ever did, to think big upon all 
this. . . . Happiness, alas, he was no more to have, ever, even in the 
old measure, in this world!’ And as Irving wandered into wilder and 
darker regions, Carlyle traced his erratic courses to inordinate aspira- 
tions, and a noble but not unambitious belief that he was himself to be 
the apostle of a new Christianity throughout the world. Nevertheless, 
whilst the delusion, and the swarming admirers and enthusiasts who 
ministered to it, were sad subjects to contemplate, there was a large 
measure of attributes left in Irving to be contemplated with sympathy 
and a loving appreciation :— 


He had much quiet seriousness, beautiful piety and charity, in this bud time of 
agitation and disquietude, and I was often honestly sorry for him. Here was still 
the old true man, and his new element seemed so false and abominable. Honestly, 
though not so purely sorry as now-—now when element and man are alike gone, 
and all that was or partook of paltry in one’s own view of them is also mournfully 


gone ! 

Carlyle’s own condition during the ten months he spent in London 
(from June 1824 to March 1825) was less than ever favourable to 
seeing things on their bright side. 


The accursed hag Dyspepsia had got me bitted and bridled, and was ever 
striving to make my waking living day a thing of ghastly nightmares. I resisted 
what I could; never did yield or surrender to her; but she kept my heart right 
heavy, my battle very sore and hopeless, 


And it can now be understood what he meant when he said that, 
from the time Irving went to London, he had ‘in some sense’ lost 
his friend’s ‘ society.’ They met frequently in London, but with a still 
diminishing freedom of communication, owing only to the pulpit 
popularity— 
the smoke of that foul witches’ cauldron; there was never anything else to blame ; 
Irving was sorrowfully occupied in scanning and surveying the wrong side of that 
immense popularity, the outer or right side of which had been so splendid and had 
given rise to such sacred and glorious hopes. The crowd of people flocking round 
him continued in abated but still superabundant quantity and vivacity, but was not 
of the old high quality any more. The thought that the Christian religion was 
again to dominate all minds and the world to become an Eden by his thrice blessed 
means, was fatally declaring itself to have been a dream, and he could not consent 
to believe it such,—never he! That was the secret of his inward guasi-desperate 
resolutions ; out into the wild struggles and clutchings towards the unattainable, 
the unregainable, which were more and more conspicuous in the sequel. He was 
now, I gradually found, listening to certain interpreters of prophecy, thinking to 
cast his own great faculty into that hopeless quagmire along with them. 


And in this stage of Irving’s career Carlyle took leave of him, and, 
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having nothing more to do in London, betook himself to a farm called 
Hoddam Hill in Annandale. 

Hitherto the widening distance between the friends had grown out 
of religious divergences in Irving alone; but henceforth there was to 
bea religious change in Carlyle. In his solitary life at Hoddam Hill, 
and while Irving was plunging into more and more unfathomable 
depths, Carlyle was to rise into ethereal altitudes. Neither before nor 
after this period does it appear that Carlyle, when denouncing the 
creed of his friend, intimated what creed, if any, he would propose to 
substitute. Hitherto the negative and destructive forces seemed ex- 
clusively at work. And even now what part the affirmative and con- 
structive had to play is much of a mystery. 

I lived very silent, diligent, had long solitary rides . .. my meditatings, musings 
and reflections were continual; my thoughts went wandering (or travelling) 
through eternity, through time and through space, so far as poor I had scanned 
or known, and were now to my endless solacement coming baek with tidings to 
me! This year I found that I had conquered all my scepticisms, agonising doubt- 
ings, fearful wrestlings with the foul and vile mud-gods of my epoch ; had escaped 
as from a worse than Tartarus, with all its Phlegethons and Stygian quagmires, 
and was emerging free in spirit into the eternal blue of ether, where, blessed be 
Heaven! I have for the spiritual part ever since lived, looking down upon the 
welterings of my poor fellow-creatures in such multitudes and millions still stuck 
in that fatal element. . . . I had in effect gained an immense victory, and for a 
number of years had, in spite of nerves and chagrins, a constant inward happiness 
that was quite royal and supreme. . . . Nowhere can I recollect of myself such 
pious musings, communings silent and spontaneous with Fact and Nature, as in these 
poor Annandale localities. The sound of the kirk-bell once or twice on Sunday 
mornings from Haddan Kirk, about a mile off on the plain below me, was strangely 
‘touching, like the departing voice of eighteen hundred years, 


No one who knew Carlyle, least of all Irving, could fail to rejoice 
at the personal enfranchisement and illumination, so triumphantly 
announced ; but if no substance of doctrine was brought to light along 
with it, it would be of little avail to turn Irving from the error of his 
ways or bridge over the gulf between them; and if Irving knew no 
more (and it does not appear that he knew anything) of Carlyle’s 
new religion than is thus announced, he would learn as little of any 
articulate beliefs from Carlyle, as Carlyle learnt from ‘the tongues’ 
which were soon to break out in the Irvingite congregations, and which, 
five or six years later, Carlyle had an opportunity of overhearing in 
Irving’s back drawing-room. And although the lights from Heaven 
which burst upon him in 1826 remained with him forty years later, 
when he wrote his Reminiscences, there is no revelation from first to 
last from which his ‘ poor weltering fellow-creatures’ can divine what 
he did believe and what he did not. 

Carlyle had a certain ‘ harsh kind of sorrow’ about Irving, and a 
consciousness growing more bitter that each was losing his hold of the 
other, as the hostilities and contentions Irving was provoking grew 
more wild and tempestuous; but he made no attempt to save him 
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in this stage of his journey downwards, and felt that ‘ for the present 
it was better to be absolved from corresponding with him.’ 

The next stage was in 1827, when Carlyle was married and 
living at Edinburgh, whither Irving came on some religious errand, 
and in the midst of troubles, haste, and controversy, paid Carlyle and 
his wife a visit of half an hour, but seemed much changed, and 
before he went away insisted upon praying with them, much against 
their will, and left them with a dreary impression that they were 
* not a little divorced from him and bidden to shift for themselves.’ 

This, however, was but one of the vicissitudes through which the 
friendship had to pass. When Irving next came to Scotland he 
stayed with Carlyle for a day or two at Craigenputtoch; and this 
time, being on a mission which involved him in no struggles or con- 
troversies, he was in an easy and cheerful mood ; the friends found 
themselves, on some points at least, in accord; ‘he was quite alone 
with us, and franker and happier than I had seen him for a long 
time;’ and ‘it was beautiful summer weather, pleasant to saunter in 
with old friends in the safe green solitudes, no sound audible but 
that of our own voices, and of the birds and trees.’ 

Their next meeting was not till 1831, and the scene was in 
London. By that time the prophesyings and ‘ the tongues’ had been 
let loose in all their raving extravagances, and Irving, riding on the 
whirlwind, having become a scare, to the Scotch Church, had been 
indignantly cast out of its pale. The meeting between the friends, 
however, was quiet; Irving was ‘ brotherly as ever’ in his reception 
of Carlyle, and they spoke without reserve on the religious question. 
The result of course was that they found the division between them 
more and more hopeless, more and more sorrowful; and Carlyle, 
whilst intimating that the friendship stood its ground, and that 
they were both anxious it should do so, ascribes to Irving, as the 
nobler of the two in friendship, the larger share in the reconciling 
element. 

In the course of the winter the crazy antics which the weaker 
brethren gave way to led to a division amongst the Irvingites them- 
selves, and there were brawlings and riots in their own church. 
Carlyle looked upon it all with profound grief, but with anger too. 
That it should have been with anger as well as grief, is to be de- 
plored ; but is it always to be assumed that with the more anger 
there is the lesslove? I think not; and, at all events, when Carlyle 
had relieved his feelings by telling Irving plainly what he thought, 
and his expostulations had been met ‘in a style of modesty and 
of friendly magnanimity which nobody could surpass,’ the anger was 
all gone, and there was nothing left but a sad anticipation of the 
end to come, with the feeling ‘ How are the mighty fallen!’ When 
the fall was so soon after into the grave, there remained a most loving 
remembrance of all they had been to each other in their happier days, 
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of all they had continued to be when their ways lay unhappily asunder, 
and of all that they never ceased to be till parted by death. 

Such is the story to be educed, or rather extricated, from the 
strange, rambling, sometimes confused but often luminous and always 
sincere narrations, which occupy almost entirely one volume of the 
Reminiscences. And I have dwelt upon it at some length because 
Iam anxious that those who are indignant (justly I admit) with 
some occasional disparagements which have seen the light they 
ought never to have seen, should be led themselves to exercise the 
charitable judgment they find to have been occasionally clouded by 
misanthropic moods in Carlyle, and, on a survey of the evidence 
afforded by the Reminiscences as a whole, give him credit for the 
great and enduring love and the genial sympathies and admirations 
of which he was capable, and in which in his better days he 
abounded, and do their endeavour to forget the instances in which 
his sad and solitary musings took a taint of moroseness. 

I have little to say of the second volume. It is occupied for the 
most part with a funereal commemoration of his wife, sometimes 
passionate, sometimes prosaic; the threnodies interrupted by long 
tracts of genealogical and other details which he must have known 
to be so wholly uninteresting to any reader unconnected with the 
family, that there is perhaps in no part of the Reminiscences stronger 
evidence that they were not meant to be read by others. His 
tributes to the attractions and virtues of his wife, and his penitential 
reflections upon himself and his relations with her, may seem to 
point in the other direction; but repeated as they are again and 
again in almost identical terms, they are more likely to have been 
mere ejaculations for the relief of his mind from an intolerable burden. 

Of the lady thus commemorated such an interesting and charm- 
ing account has been given by Mrs. Oliphant,’ whose intimacy with 
her was far beyond what I could claim, that it would be idle for me 
to follow in her steps. My meetings with Mrs. Carlyle were chiefly 
in a country house where so many eminent persons were accustomed 
to assemble that she would naturally be more disposed to listen than 
to talk, and I knew more of her powers of conversation from what. 
has been told me by others than from personal experience. I had 
ample opportunities of appreciating Carlyle’s own powers in that 
kind; and as, in opposing my own to his estimate in the cases of 
Wordsworth ‘and Coleridge, I have produced contemporary notes of 
the impressions made upon me, I am glad to be able to do the like 
by Carlyle himself. They were put together in a work intended for 
posthumous publication and privately printed three or four years. 
ago; and I have the more satisfaction in quoting them, as, owing to 
an accidental occurrence, they came to Carlyle’s knowledge. A 
common friend of his and mine happened to have the book in her 

4 In Macmillan’s Magazine for April. 
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hands when he paid her a visit, and he asked if he might be allowed 
to see it. She naturally referred the question to me; and though I 
had doubts as to the reception it would meet with at his hands, I 
did not like to find myself saying of him behind his back what I would 
not be prepared to say to his face, and I gave my consent. My 
doubts were soon dissipated, for in returning the book to our friend 
he told her he had been greatly pleased, and that ‘sometimes I had 
been much too flattering, though in describing his characteristics I 
was sometimes quite out.’ The passage is the last of a series of 
sketches of eminent men with whom I had been acquainted, and with 
it I conclude what I have to say of Carlyle and his Reminiscences. 


- « « I have reserved to the last place—why I know not, unless it 
be on the principle that the last should be first and the first last—one 
with whom England, Scotland, and Germany have almost as intimate 
and as friendly an acquaintance as I can claim for myself—Thomas 
Carlyle: and yet the acquaintance I can claim is very intimate and 
most friendly. 

His relations with the people are without a precedent, as far as I 
am aware, in these times orin any; the human paradox of the period. 
He is their ‘ chartered libertine,’ assailing them and their rights, in- 
sisting that they should be everywhere ruled with a rod of iron, and 
yet more honoured and admired by them than any demagogue who 
pays them knee-worship. In courting the people it is easy, no doubt, 
to err on the side of obsequiousness, and to lose their respect. Butit 
is far from easy to defy them, and yet to conquer. How the conquest 
has been achieved by Carlyle is a perplexing problem. Is it that the 
man being beyond all question a genuine man, there is nevertheless 
something unreal about his opinions; so that the splendid apparitions 
of them are admired and applauded by the people, as they would 
admire a great actor in the character of Coriolanus and another in 
the character of Menenius Agrippa, and still more an actor who could 
play both parts in turn? 

But then it may be asked, how are we to reconcile the undoubted 
sincerity of the man, with the questionable reality of the opinions? 
And it is the solution of this problem which, to my apprehension, 
discloses the peculiar constitution of Carlyle’s mind. 

He is impatient of the slow processes by which most thoughtful 
men arrive at a conclusion. His own mind is not logical; and, 
whilst other eminent writers of his generation have had perhaps too 
much reverence for logic, he has had too little. With infinite in- 
dustry in searching out historical facts, his way of coming by political 
doctrines is sudden and precipitate. What can be known by insight 
without conscious reasoning, or at least without self-questioning 
operations of the reason, he knows well, and can flash upon us with 
words which are almost like the ‘ word which Isaiah the son of Amos 
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saw. But when he deals with what is not so to be known, being 
intolerant of lawful courses, and yet not content with a negative, or 
passive, or neutral position, he snatches his opinions, and holds them 
as men commonly do hold what they have snatched, tenaciously for 
the moment, but not securely. And thence comes the sort of un- 



































I did not mean to imply, of course, that he bal ‘not, what ‘he 
has made known to all the world that he had in superlative degree, 


. M 
pi, reality of opinion which I have ventured to impute to the most 
I had faithful and true-hearted of mankind. 
sties I An unlimited freedom of speech is permitted to his friends, and 
ies of { remember when some wild sentiments escaped him long ago, telling 
| with him that he was an excellent man in all the relations of life, but that 
8, he did not know the difference between right and wrong. And if 
such casualties of conversation were to be accepted as an exposition 
ss it of his moral mind, any one might suppose that these luminous shafts 
~one of his came out of the blackness of darkness. 
mate Perhaps, too, he is a little dazzled by the reflex of his wildfire, and 
ymas feels for the moment that what is so bright must needs show forth 
and what is true; not recognising the fact that most truths are as dull as 
they are precious ; simply because in the course of ages they have 
asI worked their way to the exalted, but not interesting, position of 
iod. truisms. 
in- He was one of the most valued and cherished friends of Lady 
and Ashburton ; and as he and I were both in the habit of paying her 
who long visits in the country (at Bay House, Alverstoke, when she was 
ibt, Lady Harriet Baring, at the Grange when her husband had succeeded 
tit his father), I had opportunities of knowing him such as London 
rest cannot provide. And from Bay House I find myself writing of him 
the to Miss Fenwick thus (January 22, 1848) :— 
ess We have had Carlyle here all the time,—a longer time than I have hitherto 
ons seen him for. His conversation is as bright as ever, and as striking in its imagina- 
ild tive effects. But his mind seems utterly incapable of coming to any conclusion 
in about anything: and if he says something that seems for the moment direct, as 
ld well as forcible, in the way of an opinion, it is hardly out of his mouth before he 
says something else that breaks it in pieces. He can see nothing but the chaos of 
his own mind reflected in the universe. Guidance, therefore, there is none to be 
od got from him; nor any illumination, save that of storm-lights. But I suppose one 
3? cannot see anything so rich and strange as his mind is without gaining by it in 
n, — unconscious way, as well as finding pleasure and pain in it. It is fruitful of 
1. 
7 And I wrote in the same sense to Aubrey de Vere :— 
l, As to the rest of the people we have had at Alverstoke, some of them were 
0 agreeable, but none interesting except Carlyle, who from time to time threw his 
- blue lights across the conversation. Strange and brilliant he was as ever, but 
l more than ever adrift in his opinions; if opinions he could be said to have; for 
they darted about like the monsters of the solar microscope, perpetually devouring 
each other, 
, 
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divers rooted predilections and unchangeable aversions. Both are 
strong in him ; whether equally strong, it is not easy to say. There 
have been eminent men in all ages who have combined in different 
measures and proportions the attributes of idolater and iconoclast, 
They are undoubtedly combined in Carlyle ; the former perhaps pre- 
dominating in his writings, the latter in his conversation. What 
was unaccountable was that such a man should have chosen as the 
object’ of his idolatry, ‘iste stultorum magister’—Success. Long 
before his life of Cromwell came out, I heard him insisting in con- 
versation upon the fact that Cromwell had been throughout his career 
invariably successful ; and having with much satisfaction traced the 
long line of his successes from the beginning to the end, he added, 
‘it is true they got him out of his grave at the Restoration and stuck 
his head up over the gate at Tyburn,—but not till he had quite done 
with it.’ 

He would scarcely have sympathised with the sentiment to which 
the last breath of Brutus gave utterance,— 


I shall have glory by this losing day 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By their vile conquest shall attain unto— 


and the vile Conqueror Frederick could engage more of his admiration 
than most honest men will be disposed to share. Perhaps, however, 
it was a waning admiration,—less as he proceeded with his history 
than when he began it ; and it should not be forgotten that he ended 
by entitling it a life of Frederick ‘ called’ the Great. 

His powers of invective and disparagement, on the other hand, 
are exercised in conversation sometimes in a manifest spirit of con- 
tradiction and generally with an infusion of humour, giving them at 
one time the character of a passage of arms in a tournament or sham 
fight, at another that of a grotesque dance of mummers; so that, 
forcible as they often are, they are not serious enough to give offence. 

He delights in knocking over any pageantry of another man’s 
setting up. One evening at the Grange a party of gentlemen, 
returning from a walk.in the dusk, had seen a magnificent meteor, 
one which filled a place in the newspapers for some days afterwards. 
They described what they had beheld in glowing colours and with 
much enthusiasm. Carlyle, having heard them in silence to the end, 
gave his view of the phenomenon :— 

* Aye, some sulphuretted hydrogen, I suppose, or some rubbish of 
that kind.’ 

In his invectives as well as in effusions when it would be less 
unexpected, there would generally be something which met the eye. 
When he spoke of a thing, under whatever feeling or impulse, he 
seemed to see it, He paid a visit to Lord Ashburton at a shooting 
box in Scotland, at a time when the cholera was supposed to be 
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approaching, and there was a retired physician staying in the house 
to be ready for any emergency. Carlyle was not well, and was very 
gloomy, and shut himself up in his room for some days, admitting no 
one. At last Lady Ashburton was a little disturbed at his ways, and 
begged Dr. Wilson just to go in to him and see whether there was 
anything seriously amiss. The Doctor went into his room, and 
presently came flying out again; and his account was that Carlyle 
had received him with a volley of invectives against himself and his 
whole profession, saying that ‘ of all the sons of Adam they were the 
most eminently unprofitable, and that a man might as well pour 
his sorrows into the long hairy ear of a jackass.’ As in most of his 
sallies of this kind, the extravagance and the grotesqueness of the 
attack sheathed the sharpness of it, and the little touch of the 
picturesque,—the ‘ long hairy ear,—seemed to give it the character 
of a vision rather than a vituperation. 
Henry TaYLor. 
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THE INCOMPATIBLES. 


CONCLUDED. 


‘Sm, it is proper to inform you that owr measures must be healing? 
The Irish Land Bill is now before the world, and it is easy enough, 
no doubt, to pick holes in its claim to be called healing. The Irish 
chafe against the connexion with this country; they are exasperated 
with us; they are, we are told, like wolves ready to fly at the throat 
of England. And their quarrel with us, so far as it proceeds from 
causes which can be dealt with by a Land Act—their quarrel with us 
is for maintaining the actual land-system and landlords of Ireland by 
the irresistible might of Great Britain. The grievance which they 
allege against the land-system and landlords is twofold; it is both 
moral and material. The moral grievance is that the system and 
the men represent a hateful history of conquest, confiscation, ill- 
usage, misgovernment, and tyranny. The material grievance is that 
it never having been usual with the landowner in Ireland, as it is in 
England, to set down his tenant in what may be called a completely 
furnished farm, the Irish tenant had himself to do what was requisite ; 
but, when he had done it, it was the landlord’s property, and_the 
tenant lost the benefit of it by losing his farm. 

As to the material grievance there is no dispute. As to the 
moral grievance, it is urged on our side that ‘the confiscations, the 
public auctions, the private grants, the plantations, the transplan- 
tations, which animated,’ says Burke, ‘so many adventurers to Irish 
expeditions,’ are things of the past, and of a distant past ; that they 
are things which have happened in all countries, and have been 
forgiven and forgotten with the course of time. True; but in Ireland 
they have not been forgiven and forgotten; and a fair man will find 
himself brought to the conservative Burke’s conclusion, that this is 
mainly due to the proceedings of the English incomers, with whom 
their ‘ melancholy and invidious title’ of grantees of confiscation was 
for so long a favourite, and who so long looked upon the native Irish 
as a race of bigoted savages, to be treated with contempt and tyranny 
at their pleasure. ‘Even the harsh laws against popery were the 
product,’ says Burke, ‘of this contempt and tyranny, rather than of 
religious zeal. From what I have observed, it is pride, arrogance, 
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and a spirit of domination, and not a bigoted spirit of religion, that 
has caused and kept up these oppressive statutes.’ The memory of 
the original ‘ terrible confiscatory and exterminatory periods’ was thus: 
kept alive, and the country never settled down. However, it is urged, 
again, that the possessors of the soil are now quite changed in spirit 
towards the native Irish, and changed in their way of acting towards 
them. It is urged that some good landlords there always were, and 
that now, as a class, they are good, while there are many of them 
who are excellent. But the memory of an odious and cruel past is 
not so easily blotted out; and there are still in Ireland landlords, 
both old and new, both large and small, who are very bad, and who 
by their hardness and oppressiveness, or by their contempt and 
neglect, keep awake the sense of ancient, intolerable wrong. So 
stands the case with the moral grievance ; it exists, it has cause for 
existing, and it calls for remedy. 

The best remedy, one would think, would bea direct one. The 
grievance is moral, and is best to be met and wiped out by a direct 
moral satisfaction. Every one who considers the thing fairly will 
see that the Irish have a moral grievance, that it is the chief source 
of their restlessness and resentment, that by indirect satisfactions it 
is not easy to touch it, but that by such an act as the expropriation 
of bad landlords it would be met directly. Such an act would be a 
moral expiation and satisfaction for a moral wrong; it would be a 
visible breaking, on the part of this country and its Government, 
with the odious and oppressive system long upheld by their power. 
‘The law bears with the vices and follies of men until they actually 
strike at the root of order.’ The vices and follies of the bad landlords 
in Ireland have struck at the root of order; things have gone on 
without real and searching cure there, until the country is in a re- 
volutionary state. Expropriation is, say objectors, a revolutionary 
measure. But when a country is in a revolutionary state you must 
sometimes have the courage to apply revolutionary measures. The 
revolution is there already ; you must have the courage to apply the 
measures which really cope with it. Coercion is a revolutionary 
measure. But it may be very right to apply coercion to a country 
in Ireland’s present state; perhaps even to apply a coercion far more 
stringent and effectual than that which we apply now. It would be 
a revolutionary measure to have the bad landlords of Ireland scheduled 
in three classes by a Commission, and, taking twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase as the ordinary selling-price of an Irish estate, to expropriate 
the least bad of the three classes of scheduled landlords at twenty 
years’ purchase, the next class at fifteen years’ purchase, the worst 
at ten years’ purchase. But it would be an act justified by the revo- 
lutionary state into which the misdoing of landlords of this sort, pre- 
venting prescription and a secure settlement of things from arising, 
has brought Ireland. It would fall upon those who represent the ill- 
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doers of the past, and who are actually ill-doers themselves. And 
finally, it would be.a moral reparation and satisfaction, made for a 
great and passionately-felt moral wrong, and would, as such, un- 
doubtedly have its full effect upon the heart and imagination of the 
Irish people. To commute the partial ownership which the Irish 
tenant has in equity acquired by his improvements of the land culti- 
vated by him for absolute ownership of a certain portion of the land, 
as Stein commuted the peasant’s partial ownership in Prussia; to 
give facilities, as is now proposed, for emigration, and for the purchase 
of land and its distribution amongst a greater number of proprietors 
than at present—this, joined to the expropriation of bad landlords, is 
what might naturally occur to one as the simple and direct way of 
remedying Irish agrarian discontent, and as likely to be effective and 
sufficient for the purpose. 

The Land Bill of the Government has provisions for furthering 
emigration, and provisions to facilitate the purchase of land. But 
the moral grievance of the Irish occupier it does not deal with at all; 
it gives no satisfaction to it and attempts to give none. It directs 
itself exclusively to his material grievance. It makes no distinction 
between good and bad landlords—it treats them all as alike; but to 
the partial ownership which the occupier has in equity acquired in 
the land by his improvements, it gives the force of law, establishes a 
tribunal for regulating and enforcing it, and does its best to make 
this sort of partial ownership perpetual. The desirable thing is, on 
the contrary, as every one who weighs the matter calmly must surely 
admit, to sweep away this partial ownership—to sweep away tenant- 
right altogether. It is said that tenant-right is an Irish invention, 
a remedy by which they themselves have in some degree met the 
wants of their own case, and that it is dear to them on that. account. 
In legislating for them we ought studiously to adopt, we are told, 
their inventions, and not to impose upon them ours. Such reasoners 
forget that tenant-right was a mere palliative, used in a state of 
things where thorough relief was out of the question; tenant-right 
was better than nothing, but ownership is better still. The absolute 
ownership of a part, by a process of commutation like Stein’s in 
Prussia, engages a man’s affections far more than any tenant-right, 
or divided and disputable ownership in a whole. Such absolute 
ownership was out of the question when the Irish occupier invented 
tenant-right ; but it would please him far better than tenant-right, 
and commutation might now give it to him. The Land Bill, on the 
other hand, adopts, legalises, formulates tenant-right, a description 
of ownership unfamiliar to countries of our sort of civilisation, and 
very inconvenient; it establishes it throughout Ireland, and, by a 
scheme which is a miracle of intricacy and complication, it invites 
the most contentious and litigious people in the world to try con- 
clusions with their landlords as to the ownership divided between 
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them. I cannot think such a measure healing. A divided ownership 
of this kind will probably, however, no more be able to establish 
itself permanently in Ireland than it has established itself in France 
or Prussia. One has the comfort of thinking that the many and 
new proprietors who will, it is to be hoped, be called into being 
by the Purchase Clauses, will indubitably find the plan of divided 
ownership intolerable, and will sooner or later get rid of it. 

I had recourse to Burke in the former part of these remarks, and 
I wish to keep him with me, as far as possible, to the end. Burke 
writes to Windham : ‘ Our politics want directness and simplicity. A 
spirit of chicane predominates in all that is done; we proceed more 
like lawyers than statesmen. All our misfortunes have arisen from 
this intricacy and ambiguity of our politics.’ It is wonderful how 
great men agree. For really Burke is here telling us in another way 
only what we found Goethe telling us when we began to discuss these 
Irish matters: the English are pedants. The pedant, the man of 
routine, loves the movement and bustle of politics, but by no means 
wants to have to rummage and plough up his mind; he shrinks 
from simplicity, therefore, he abhors it; for simplicity cannot be 
had without thinking, without considerable searchings of spirit. He 
abhors simplicity, and therefore of course his governments do not often 
give it to him. He has his formula, his catchword, which saves him 
from thinking, and which he is always ready to apply; and anything 
simple is, from its very simplicity, more likely to give him an opening 
to apply his formula. If you propose to him the expropriation of bad 
landlords, he has his formula ready, that the Englishman has a respect 
for the eighth commandment ; if you propose to him to do justice to 
the Irish Catholics, he has his formula, at one time, that the sovereign 
must not violate his coronation oath, at another, that the Protestants 
of Great Britain are implacably hostile to the endowment of Catholi- 
cism in any shape or form, or that the Liberal party has emphatically 
condemned religious endowment. A complicated, intricate measure 
is the very thing for governments to offer him, because, while it gives 
him the gratifying sense of taking in hand something considerable, it 
does not bring him face to face with a principle, does not provoke 
him to the exhibition of one of the formulas which, in presence of a 
principle, he has always at hand in order to save himself the trouble 
of thinking. And having this personage to deal with, governments 
are not much to be blamed, perhaps, for approaching their object in 
an indirect manner, for eschewing simplicity and choosing complica- 
tion. The Irish Land Bill does not meet the moral grievance of the 
Irish occupier at all, and it meets his material grievance in a round- 
about, complicated manner, and by means that are hard upon good 
landlords ; but it does meet it after a fashion, and in meeting it it does 
not challenge the presentation of any of the pedantic Englishman’s 
stock formulas, while it effects, at the same time, some very useful 
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things by the way. And certainly governments which seek to compass 
their ends in this manner do not incur that severe condemnation 
which Burke passes upon ministers who make it their business ¢ stil] 
further to contract the narrowness of men’s ideas, to confirm invete- 
rate prejudices, to inflame vulgar passions, and to abet all sorts of 
popular absurdities.’ No, not by any means do they deserve this 
formidable blame. But when Burke writes to the Duke of Rich- 
mond of.that day, that without censuring his political friends, he 
must say that he perceives in them no regular or steady endeavour 
of any kind to bestow the same pains which they bestow on carrying 
@ measure, or winning an election, or keeping up family interest in 
a county, ‘on that which is the end and object of all elections— 
namely, the disposing our people to a better sense of their condition’ 
—when Burke says this, then he says what does touch, it seems to 
me, both the present government, and almost all governments which 
come and go in this country; touches them very nearly. They 
acquiesce too easily in the mass of us being, as Goethe says, pedants; 
they are too apprehensive of coming into conflict with our pedantry; 
they show too much respect to its formulas and catchwords. They 
make. no regular or sustained endeavours of jany kind to dispose 
us poor people to a better sense of our condition. If they acquiesce 
so submissively in our being pedants in politics, pedants we shall 
always be. We want guidance from those who are placed in a con- 
dition to see. ‘God and nature never made them,’ says Burke of all 
the pedantic rank and file of us in politics, ‘to think or to act without 
guidance or direction.’ But we hardly ever get it from our government. 
And I suppose it was despair at this sort of thing in his own time 
and commonwealth which made Socrates say, when he was reproached 
for standing aloof from politics, that in his own opinion, by taking the 
line he did, he was the only true politician of men then living. 
Socrates saw that the thing most needful was ‘to dispose the people to 
a better sense of their condition,’ and that the actual politicians 
never did it. And quiet people at the present day, who have no 
Socrates to help them, may well be inclined at any rate to stand aside as 
he did from the movement of our prominent politicians and journalists, 
and of the rank and file who appear to follow, but who really do 
oftenest direct them—to stand aside, and to try whether they cannot 
bring themselves, at all events, to a better sense of their own condition, 
and of the condition of the people and things aroundthem. The 
problem is to get Ireland to acquiesce in the English connexion as 
cordially as Scotland, Wales, or Cornwall acquiesce in it. We quiet 
people pretend to no lights which are not at the disposal of all the 
world. Probably if we were mixed up in the game of politics we 
should play it much as other people do, according to the laws of that 
routine. We do not suppose, even, that we can point out courses which 
politicians and newspapers, as people and parties now are, will be at 
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alllikely to entertain. But. we may be able to suggest, perhaps, 
gourses which quiet people may think over in their minds as possible 
means to help us out of our difficulties, and which will remain to be 
tried, and to save us from despair, if the means which politicians and 
newspapers are now recommending, and of which the public mind is 
full, should prove, when they are tried, not to be successful. In this way 
we were led to suggest a mode of dealing with the agrarian trouble in 
Ireland which our politicians and newspapers are not at all likely to 
entertain, but which to quiet, simple people may perhaps commend 
itself as reasonable enough, and as offering refuge and hope if other 
courses, when they are tried, fail. 

Meanwhile, however, let us treat the endeavours and plans of other 
people without pedantry and without prejudice, remembering that 
our one business is to see things as they really are. Ireland is to be 
brought, if possible, to acquiesce cordially in the English connexion ; 
and to this end our measures must be healing. Now, the Land Bill 
of the Government does not seem to deserve thoroughly the name of a 
healing measure. We have given our reasons for thinking so; but 
the question is, whether it proposes so defective a settlement as to 
make, of itself, Ireland’s cordial acquiescence in the English con- 
nexion impossible, and to compel us to resign ourselves a prey to the 
alarmists. One cannot without unfairness and exaggeration say this of 
it. It is offered with the best intentions, it deals with the material 
grievance of the Irish occupier if not with his moral grievance, and it 
proposes to do certain unquestionably good and useful things besides 
redressing this grievance. It will not of itself make the Irish acquiesce 
cordially in the English connexion. But. then neither would a tho- 
roughly good Land Bill suffice todo this. The Pall Mall Gazette says 
indeed, or did say formerly, for we will by no means oblige it to remain 
in a particular opinion which seems unsound—the Pall Mall Gazette 
said formerly: ‘A good Land Bill will take the political bread out of 
Mr. Parnell’s mouth.’ Now Mr. Parnell maintains that he and his 
friends ‘ have the forces of nature, the forces of nationality, and the 
forces of patriotism’ working for the separation of Ireland from Eng- 
land: and so they have at present. A good Land Bill will not suffice 
to stay and annul the working of these forces, though politicians who 
are busy over a Land Bill will always be prone to talk as if it would 
suffice'to do whatever may be required. But it will not; much more 
than a good. Land Bill is necessary in order to annul the forces which 
are working for separation. The best Land Bill will not reduce to im- 
potence the partisans of separation, unless other things are accom- 
plished too; the present Land Bill is not so defective as that it need 
prevent cordial union, if these other things are accomplished. 

One of them has been mentioned already in the former part of 
these remarks. I mean the equitable treatment of Catholicism. To 
many of the Liberal party it is a great deal easier to offer to Ireland 
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a fair Land Bill than to offer to her a fair treatment of Catholicism, 
You may offer as fair a Land Bill as you please ; but if, presently, 
when the Irish ask to have public schools and universities suited to 
Catholics, as England has public schools and universities suited to 
Anglicans, and Scotland such as are suited to Presbyterians, you fall 
back in embarrassment upon your formula of pedants, The Liberal 
party has emphatically condemned religious endowment, you give 
to the advocates of separation a new lease of power and influence, you 
enable them still to keep saying with truth that they have ‘the forces 
of nature, the forces of nationality, and the forces of patriotism’ on 
their side. ‘ Our measures must be healing, and it is not only as to 
Irish land that healing measures are necessary ; they are necessary as 
to the Irish people’s religion also. 

_ If this were in.any good measure accomplished, if, even, we offered 
the Land Bill which Mr. Gladstone brings forward now, and if we offered 
a treatment of Catholicism as well intentioned and as fair in its way, 
then indeed things would have a look of cheerful promise, and politicians 
would probably think that the grand consummation had been reached, 
and that the millennium was going to begin. But a quiet bystander 
might still be cool-headed enough to suspect that for winning and at- 
taching a people so alienated from us as the Irish something more, even, 
is required than healing measures in redress of actual mis-usage and 
wrong; ‘their temper, too, must be managed, and their good affections 
cultivated.’ Many of us talk asifthe mere calculation of their interest, 
of the advantage to their commerce, industry, and security from the 
English connexion, must induce the Irish to blend readily with us, if 
they were but treated fairly. But with a people such as the Irish, and 
when once such a feeling of repulsion has been excited in them as we 
have managed to excite, the mere calculation of their interest is not 
sufficient to win them. They must find in us something that in general 
suits them and attracts them; they must feel an attractive force 
drawing and binding them to us in what. is called our civilisation. 
This is. what blends Scotland and Wales with us; not alone their inter- 
est, but that our civilisation in general suits them and they like it. 
This is what so strongly attached to France the Germanic Alsace, and 
keeps it attached in spirit still; the wonderfully attractive power of 
French c¢ivilisation. 

Some say that what we have in Ireland is a lower civilisation 
hating the advent of a higher civilisation from England, and rebelling 
against it. And it is quite true that certain obvious merits of the 
English, and by which they have much prospered, such as their exactness 
and. neatness, for instance (to say no more than what everybody must 
admit), are disagreeable to Irish laxity and slovenliness, and are resisted 
by them. Still, a high civilisation is naturally attractive ; the turn 
and habits of the French have much that is irksome and provoking to 
Germans, yet French civilisation attracted Alsace powerfully. It 
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pbehoves us to make quite sure, before we talk of Ireland’s lower civili- 
sation resisting the higher civilisation of England, that our civilisation 
is really high, high enough to exercise attraction. 

Business is civilisation, think many of us; it creates and implies it. 
The general diffusion of material well-being is civilisation, thought Mr. 
Cobden, as that eminent man’s biographer has just informed us; it 
creates and implies it. Not always; and for fear we should forget what 
business and what material well-being have to create before they imply 
civilisation, let us, at the risk of being thought tiresome, repeat here 
what we have said often of old. They are signs of expansion and parts 
of it; but civilisation, that great and complex force, includes much 
more than even that power of expansion of which they are parts. It 
includes also the power of conduct, the power of intellect and knowledge, 
the power of beauty, the ‘power of social life and manners. To the 
building up of human life all these powers belong. If business is 
civilisation, then business must manage to evolve them; if a widely 
spread material well-being is civilisation, then that well-being must 
manage to evolve all these powers. It is written: Man doth not live 


- by bread alone. 


Now, one of the factors of civilisation is, without doubt, singularly 
absent from ours—the power of social life and mannerz. ‘The 
English are just, but not amiable,’ was a sentence which, as we know, 
even those who had benefited by our rule felt themselves moved to 
passon us. We underrate the strength of this element of civilisation, 
underrate its attractive influence, its power. Mansueti possidebunt 
terram—the gentle shall possess the earth. We are apt to account 
amiability weak and hardness strong ; but even if it were so, ‘ there 
are forces,’ as George Sand says truly and beautifully, ‘there are 
forces of weakness, of docility, of attractiveness or of suavity, which 
are quite as real as the forces of vigour, of encroachment, of violence, 
or of brutality.’ And to those softer but not less real forces the Irish 
people are peculiarly sensible. They are full of sentiment, they have 
by nature excellent manners themselves, and they feel the charm of 
manners instinctively. ‘ Courtesy,’ says Vauvenargues, ‘is the bond 
of all society, and there is no society which can last without it.’ If 
courtesy is required to cement society, no wonder the Irish are 
estranged from us. For we must remember who it is of us that they 
mostly see, who and what it is that in the main represent our civili- 
sation to them. The power of social life and manners, so far as we 
have it, is in Great Britain displayed above all in our aristocratic 
class. Mr. Carlyle’s tribute to the politeness to be found amongst 
them, and to the great value of it, will be fresh in our minds: ‘ With 
due limitation of the grossly worthless, I should vote at present that, 
of classes known to me in England, the aristocracy (with its perfection 
of human politeness, its continual grace of bearing and of acting, 
steadfast “honotr,” light address, and cheery stoicism), if you see 
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well into it, is actually yet the best of English classes.’ But our 
aristocracy which have, on Mr. Carlyle’s showing, this power of man- 
ners so attractive to the Irish nature, and who in England fill so large 
a place, and do really produce so much effect upon people’s minds 
and imaginations, the Irish see almost nothing of. Its members 
who are connected with Ireland are generally absentees. Mr. Lecky 
is disposed to regret very much this want in Ireland of a resident 
aristocracy, and says that the Irish people are by nature profoundly 
aristocratical. At any rate, it is capable of feeling strongly the attrac- 
tion of the power of manners in an aristocracy, and with an aristo- 
cracy filling the place there which it fills in Great Britain, Ireland 
would no doubt have been something very different from what it 
is now. While I admit, however, the merits of our aristocracy, while 
I admit the effect it produces in England and the important place 
it fills, while I admit that if it were resident in Ireland we should 
probably have Ireland in another and a more settled state, yet I do 
not think that a real solution would have been thus reached there 
any more than it has been reached, I think, here. I mean, if Ireland 
had had the same social system as we have, she would have been 
different from her present self indeed, but sooner or later she would 
have found herself confronting the same difficulty which we in Eng- 
land begin to feel now ; the difficulty, namely, that the social system in 
question ends by landing modern communities in the happy possessor- 
ship of an upper class materialised, a middle class vulgarised, a lower 
elass brutalised. But Il am not going to discuss these matters now. 
What I want now to point out is, that the Irish do not much come 
across our aristocracy, exhibiting that factor of civilisation, the power 
ef manners, which has undoubtedly a strong attraction for them. 
What they do come across, and what gives them the idea they have 
of our civilisation and of its promise, is our middle class. 

I have said so much about this class at divers times, and what I 
have said about it has made me so many enemies, that I prefer to 
take the words of anybody rather than myself for showing the impres- 
sion which this class is likely to make, and which it does make, upon 
the Irish, and the sort of idea which they form of the attractions of its 
civilisation for themselves, or for mankind in general, or for any one ex- 
cept us natives of Great Britain. There is a book familiar to us all, and 
the more familiar now, probably, to many of us, because Mr. Gladstone 
solaced himself with it after his illness, and 80 set all good Liberals (of 
whom I wish to be considered one) upon reading it over again. I mean 
David Copperfield. Much as I have published, I do not think it has 
ever happened to me before to comment in print upon any production 
of Charles Dickens. What a pleasure to have the opportunity of praising 
a work so,sound, a work so rich in merits, as David Copperfield! 
Man lese nicht die mit-strebende, mit-wirkende, says Goethe: do 
not read your fellow-strivers, your fellow-workers. Of the contem-: 
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potary rubbish which is shot so plentifully all round us, we can, 
indeed, hardly read too little. But to contemporary work so good as 
David Copperfield, we are in danger of perhaps not paying respect 
efiough, of reading it (for who could help reading it ?) too hastily, and 
then putting it aside for something else and forgetting it. What 
treasures of gaiety, invention, life, are in that book! what alertness 
and resource! what a soul of good-nature and kindness governing the 
whole! Such is the admirable work which I am now going to call in 
evidence. 

»Intimately, indeed, did Dickens know the middle class; he was 
bone of its bone and flesh of its flesh. Intimately he knew its bringing 
up. With the hand of a master he has drawn for us a type of the 
teachers and trainers of its youth, a type of its places of education. Mr. 
Creakle and Salem House are immortal ; the type itself, it is to be hoped, 
will perish, but the drawing which Dickens has given of it cannot die. 
Mr. Creakle, the ‘ stout gentleman with a bunch of watch-chain and 
seals, in an arm chair,’ with the fiery face and the thick veins in his 
forehead; Mr. Creakle sitting at his breakfast with the cane, and a 
newspaper, and the buttered toast before him, will sit on, like Theseus, 
forever. For ever will last the recollection of Salem House, and of 
‘the daily strife and struggle’ there; the recollection 


of the frosty mornings when we were rung out of bed, and the cold, cold smell of 
the dark nights when we were rung into bed again; of the evening schoolroom 
dimly lighted and indifferently warmed, and the morning schoolroom which was 
nothing but a great shivering machine; of the alternation of boiled beef with roast 
beef; and boiled mutton with roast mutton; of clods of bread and butter, dog’s- 
eared lesson-books, cracked slates, tear-blotted copy-books, canings, rulerings, hair- 
cuttings, rainy Sundays, suet-puddings, and a dirty atmosphere of ink surrounding 


Aman of much knowledge and much intelligence, who died not 
long ago, Mr. Baring Gould, shortly before his death published a 
book about Germany, in which he gave testimony which in a curious 
manner proves how true and to the life this picture of Salem House 
and of Mr. Creakle is. The public schools of Germany come to be 
spoken of, and the training which the whole middle class of Germans 
gets in them.; and Mr. Gould mentions what is reported by young 
Germans trained in their schools, who have afterwards served as teachers 
of foreign languages and ushers in the ordinary private schools for the 
middle class in England. With one voice they tell us of establish- 
ments like Salem House and principals like Mr. Creakle. They are 


astonished, disgusted ; they cannot understand how such things can 


be, and how a great and well-to-do class can be content with such an 
ignoble bringing up; but so things are, and they report their ex- 
perience of them, and their experience brings before us, over and 
over again, Mr. Creakle and Salem House. 

A critic in the World newspaper says, what is very true, that in 
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this country the middle class has no naturally defined limits, that it 
is difficult to say who properly belong to it and who do not, and that 
the term is taken in different senses by different people. This is 
most true, and therefore, for my part, to prevent ambiguity and 
confusion, I always have adopted an educational test, and by the 
middle class I understand those who are brought up at establishments 
which are more or less like Salem House, and by educators who are 
more or less like Mr. Creakle. And the great mass of the middle 
part of our community, the part which comes between those who 
work with their hands, on the one side, and people of fortune, on 
the other, is brought up at establishments of the kind, though there 
is a certain portion broken off at the top which is educated at better. 
But the great mass are badly taught, and brought up on a lower 
plane than is right, brought up ignobly. And this deteriorates their 
standard of life, their civilisation. True, they have at the same time 
great merits, of which they are conscious themselves, and of which all 
who are in any way akin to them, and disposed to judge them fairly 
and kindly, cannot but be conscious also. True, too, there are ex- 
ceptions to the common rule among the establishments and educators 
that bring them up; there are good schools and good schoolmasters 
scattered among them. True, moreover, amongst the thousands who 
undergo Salem House and Mr. Creakle, are some born lovers of the 
humane life, who emerge from the training with natures unscathed, 
or who at any rate recover from it. But, on the mass, the training 
produces with fatal sureness the effect of lowering their standard of 
life and impairing their civilisation. It helps to produce in them, 
and it perpetuates, a defective type of religion, a narrow range of 
intellect and knowledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a low standard of 
manners. And this is what those who are not akin to them, who 
are not disposed to be friendly observers of them, really see in them. 
This is what the Celtic and Catholic Irish see in them. The Scotch 
of the Lowlands, of far the most populous and powerful part of 
Scotland, are men of just the same stock as ourselves, and breed 
Murdstones as naturally as we do. Wales is Celtic, but the Welsh 
have adopted with ardour the Murdstonian religion, and this at once 
puts them in sympathy with our middle-class civilisation. With the 
Irish it is different. English civilisation means to the Irish the 
civilisation of our middle class, and few indeed are the attractions 
which to them, with their quickness, sentiment, fine manners, and 
indisposition to be pleased with things English, that civilisation 
seems to have. They do not see the exceptions in our middle class ; 
they do not see the good which’ is present even in the mistrained 
mass of it. All its members seem of one type of civilisation to an 
Irish eye, and that type a repulsive one. They are all tarred with 
one brush, and that brush is Creakle’s. 

We may even go further still in our use of that valuable and 
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instructive book, the History of David Copperfield, and may lay our 
finger on the very types in adult life which are the natural product of 
Salem House and of Mr. Creakle, the very types of our middle class, 

nay of Englishmen and the English nature in general, as tothe Irish 

imagination they appear. We have only to recall, on the one hand, Mr. 

Murdstone, with his firmness and severity ; with his austere religion 

and his tremendous visage in church ; with his view of the world as 

a place for action, and not for moping and droning in ;’ his view of 
young Copperfield’s disposition as ‘ requiring a great deal of correct- 

ing, and to which no greater service can be done than to force it to 

conform to the ways of the working world, and to bend it and break 

it.’ We may recall, too, Miss Murdstone, his sister; with the same 

religion, the same tremendous visage in church, the same firmness, 

with her ‘ uncompromising hard black boxes with her initials on the 

lids in hard black nails,’ her ‘ hard. steel purse,’ and her ‘ numerous 

little steel fetters and rivets’ ; severe and formidable like her brother, 

‘whom she greatly resembled in face and voice.’ These people, with 
their hardness, their narrowness, their want of consideration for other 
people’s feelings, their inability to enter into them, are just the type 
of the Englishman and his civilisation as he presents himself to the 
Trish mind by his serious side. His energy, industry, religion, 
exhibit themselves with these unpleasant features; his bad qualities 
exhibit themselves without mitigation or relief. Now Murdstone 
may be called the natural product of a course of Salem House and 
of Mr. Creakle acting upon hard, stern, and narrow natures. A dis- 
position to hardness is perhaps the special fault and danger of our 
English race in general, going along with our merits of energy and 
honesty. It is apt even to appear in all kinds and classes of us, when 
the circumstances are such as to call it forth. One can understand 
Cromwell himself, whom we earnest English Liberals reverentially 
name ‘ the great Puritan leader,’ standing before the Irish imagination 
as a glorified Murdstone ; and the late Lord Leitrim, again, as an 
aristocratical Murdstone. Mr. Bence Jones, again, improver and 
benefactor as he undoubtedly is, yet takes a tone with the Irish which 
may not unnaturally, perhaps, affect them much as Murdstone’s tone 
affected little Copperfield. But the genuine, unmitigated Murdstone 
is the common middle-class Englishman, who has come forth from 
Salem House and Mr. Creakle. He is seen in full force, of course, 
in the Protestant north, but throughout Ireland he is a prominent 
figure of the English garrison. Him the Irish see, see him too 
much and too often; and he represents to them the promise of 
English civilisation on its serious side, what this civilisation accom- 
plishes for that great middle part of the community towards which 
the masses below are to look up and to ascend, what it invites those 
who blend themselves with us to become and to be. 

The thing has no power of attraction. The Irish quick-wittedness, 
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sentiment, keen feeling for social life and manners, demand some- 
thing which this hard and imperfect civilisation cannot give them, 
Its-social form seems to them unpleasant, its energy and industry to 
lead to no happiness, its religion false and repulsive. A friend of 
mine who lately had to pursue his avocations in Lancashire, in the 
parts about St. Helens, and who has lately been transferred to the west 
of Ireland, writes to me that he finds with astonishment that ‘ even 
in. the farthest. ultima Thule of the west, amongst literally the most 
abjectly poverty-stricken cottiers, life appears to be more enjoyed 
than by a Lancashire factory-hand and family who are in the receipt 
of five pounds a week, father, mother, and children together, from 
the mill.’ He writes that he finds ‘ all the: country people here so full 
of courtesy and graciousness!’ That is just why our civilisation has 
no attractions for them. So far as it is possessed by any great. body 
in our own community, and capable of being imparted to any great 
body in another community, it has no courtesy and graciousness, it 
has no enjoyment of life, it has the curse of hardness upon. it. The 
penalty uature makes us pay for hardness is dulness; if we are hard, 
our life becomes dull and dismal. Our hardness grows at last weary 
of itself; in Ireland, where we have been so hard, this has been 
strikingly exemplified. Again and again, upon the English conqueror 
in his hardness and harshness, the ways and nature of the down- 
trodden, hated, despised Irish, came to exercise a strange, an irresist- 
ible magnetism. ‘Is it possible,’ asks Eudoxus, in Spenser’s View 
of the State of Ireland, ‘is it possible that an Englishman, brought 
up in such sweet civility as England affords, should find such liking 
in that barbarous rudeness that he should forget his own nature and 
forego his own nation?’ And Spenser, speaking under the name of 
Irenens, answers that unhappily it did indeed happen so. The Pro- 
testant Archbishop Boulter tells us, in like manner, that under the 
iron sway of the penal laws against Popery, and in the time of their 
severest exercise, the conversions from Protestantism to Popery were 
nevertheless a good deal more numerous than the conversions from 
Popery to Protestantism. Such, I say, is nature’s penalty upon 
hardness ; it grows irksome to itself, it ends by wearying those who 
have it. If our hardness is capable of wearying ourselves, can we 
wonder that a civilisation stamped with it has no attractions for the 
Irish ; that Murdstone, the product of Salem House and of Mr. 
Creakle, is a type of humanity which repels them, and that they do 
not at all wish to be like him ? 

But in Murdstone we see English middle-class civilisation by its 
severe and serious side. That civilisation has undoubtedly also its 
gayer and lighter side; and this gayer and lighter side, as well as 
the other, we shall find, wonderful to relate, in our all-containing 
treasure-house of the History of David Copperfield. Mr. Quinion, 
with his gaiety, his chaff, his rough coat, his incessant smoking, his 








‘brandy and water, is the jovial, genial man of our middle class civili- 
‘sation, prepared by Salem House and Mr. Creakle, as Mr. Murdstone 
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is its severe man. Quinion was not precisely and literally Murdstone’s 


‘partner, for Grinby, we are told, was his partner; but Quinion was his 


manager, and is truly his pendant. He is the answer of our middle- 
class civilisation to the demand in man for beauty and enjoyment, 
as Murdstone is its answer to the demand for temper and manners. To 
a quick, sentimental race, Quinion can be hardly more attractive than 
Murdstone. He produces our towns considered as seats of pleasure, as 
Murdstone produces them considered as seats of business and ‘religion. 
As it is Murdstone, the serious man, whose view of life and demands 
on life have made our Hell-holes, and the dissidence of dissent and the 
Protestantism of the Protestant religion, and the refusal to let Irish 
Catholics have schools and universities suited to them because their 
religion is u lie and heathenish superstition, so it is Quinion, the 
jovial man, whose view of life and demands on it have made our 


‘popular songs, comedy, art, made the City Companies and their feasts, 


made the London streets, made the Griffin. Nay, Quinion has been 
busy in Dublin too, for have we not conquered Ireland? The streets 
and buildings of Dublin are full of traces of him ; his sense of beauty 
governed the erection of Dublin Castle itself. As the civilisation of 
the French middle class is the maker of the streets and buildings of 
modern Paris, so the civilisation of the English middle class is the 
maker of the streets and buildings of modern London and Dublin. 
Once more. Logic and lucidity in the organising and administering 
of public business are attractive to many ; they are satisfactions to that 
instinct of intelligence in man which is one of the great powers in his 


‘civilisation. The immense, homogeneous, and (comparatively with . 


ours) clear-thinking French middle class prides itself on logic and 
lucidity in its public business. In our public business they are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Our public business is governed by the 
wants of our middle class, and is in the hands of public men who 
anxiously watch those wants. Now our middle class cares for liberty ; 
it does not care for logic and lucidity. Murdstone and Quinion do 
not eare for logic and lucidity. Salem House and Mr. Creakle have 
not prepared them for it. Accordingly, we see the proceedings of our 
chief seat of public business, the House of Commons, governed by 
rules of which one may at least say, without risk of being committed 
for contempt, that logic and lucidity have nothing to do with them. 
Mr. Chamberlain, again, was telling us only the other day that 
‘England, the greatest commercial nation in the world, has in its 
bankruptcy law the worst commercial legislation of any civilised 
country.’ To be sure, Mr. Chamberlain has also said that if in Eng- 
land we fall behind other nations in the intelligent appreciation of art, 
we minister to a hundred wants of which the other nations have no 
suspicion.’ As we are a commercial people, one would have thought 
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that logic and lucidity in commercial legislation was one of these wants 
to which we minister ; however, it seems we donot. But, outside our 
own immediate circle, logic and lucidity are felt by many people to 
be attractive ; they inspire respect, their absence provokes ridicule, 
Probably the Irish themselves, though they are gainers by it, laugh 
in their sleeve at the pedantries and formalities with which our 
love of liberty, Murdstone and Quinion’s love of liberty, and their 
total want of instinct for logic and lucidity, embarrass our attempts 
to coerce them. Certainly they must have laughed outright, being 
people with a keen sense of the ridiculous, when in the information 
to which the traversers had to plead at the late trials, it was set 
forth that the traversers ‘did conspire, combine, confederate, and 
agree together, to solicit, incite, and procure,’ and soon. We must 
be Englishmen, countrymen of Murdstone and Quinion, loving liberty 
and a ‘freedom broadening slowly down from precedent to precedent ;’ 
not fastidious about modern and rational forms of speech, about logic 
and lucidity, or much comprehending how other people can be fas- 
tidious about them, to take such a jargon with proper seriousness. 
The dislike of Ireland for England the resistance of a lower civi- 
lisation to a higher one! Why, everywhere the attractions of this 
middle-class civilisation of ours, which is what we have really to offer 
in the way of civilisation, seem to fail of their effect. ‘The puzzle 
seems to be,’ says the 7imes mournfully, ‘ where we are to look for 
our friends.’ But there is no great puzzle in the matter if we will 
consider it without pedantry. Our civilisation, as it looks to out- 
siders, and in so far as it is a thing broadly communicable, seems to 
consist very much in the Murdstonian drive in business and the 
Murdstonian religion, and in the Quinionian joviality and geniality. 
Wherever we go, we put forward Murdstone and Quinion, and call 
their ways civilisation, and our governing class nervously watch their 
ways and wishes, and back up their civilisation all they can, but it 
does not prove attractive. The English in South Africa will all be 
commercial gentlemen, says Lady Barker, their wives will be ladies, 
they will not even tend poultry. The English in the Transvaal, we 
hear again, contain a wonderful proportion of attorneys, speculators, 
land-jobbers, and persons whose antecedents will not well bear in- 
spection. Their recent antecedents we will not meddle with, but one 
thing is certain: their early antecedents were those of the English 
middle class in general. They have almost all, we may be sure, 
passed through the halls of a Salem House and the hands of a Mr. 
Creakle. They have the stamp of Murdstone or Quinion. Indeed we 
are so prolific, so enterprising, so world-covering, and our middle 
class and its civilisation so entirely take the lead wherever we go, that 
there is now, one may say, a kind of odour of Salem House all round 
the globe. It is almost inevitable that Mr. Sprigg should have been 
reared in some such establishment; it is ten to one that Mr. Berry is 
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an old pupil of Mr. Creakle. And when they visit Europe, no doubt 
they go and see Mr. Creakle, where he is passing the evening of his 
days in honourable retirement, a Middlesex magistrate, a philanthro- 
pist, and a member of the Society of Arts. And Mr. Berry can tell 
him of a happy country all peopled by ourselves, where the Murdstone 
and Quinion civilisation seems to men the most natural thing in the 
world and the only right civilisation, and gives entire satisfaction. 
But poor Mr. Sprigg has to report of a land plagued with a large 
intermixture of foreigners, to whom our unique middle class civilisa- 
tion does not seem attractive at all, but they find it entirely dis- 
agreeable. And so, too, to come back much nearer home, do the 
Irish. 

So that if we, who are in consternation at the dismal prophecies 
we hear of what is in store for Ireland and England, if we determine to 
perish, as I say, in the light at any rate, to abjure all self-deception, 
and to see things as they really are, we shall see that our civilisation, 
in its present state, will not help us much with the Irish. Even if 
we gave them really healing measures, yet still, estranged as they now 
are, it would be further necessary to manage their tempers and 
cultivate their good affections by the gift of a common civilisation 
congenial to them. But our civilisation is not congenial tothem. To 
talk of it, therefore, as a substitute for perfectly healing measures is 
ridiculous. Indeed, the pedantry, bigotry, and narrowness of our 
middle class, which disfigure the civilisation we have to offer, are also 
the chief obstacle to our offering measures perfectly healing. And 
the conclusion is, that our middle class and its civilisation require ‘to 
be transformed. With all their merits, which I have not now much 
insisted upon because the question was how their demerits make them 
judged by unfriendly observers—with all their merits, they require, as 
I have so often said, to be transformed. And for my part I see no way 
so promising for setting about it as the abolishment of Salem House 
and of Mr. Creakle. This initiatory stage governs in a great degree 
all the rest, and with this initiatory stage we should above all deal. 
He has got on his old hobby again! I think I hear people saying. 
Really they ought rather to commend the strictly and humbly practical 
character of my writings. It was very well for Mr. Carlyle to bid us 
have recourse, in our doubts and miseries, to earnestness and reality, and 
veracity and the everlasting yea, and generalities of that kind; Mr. 
Carlyle was a man of genius. But when one is not a man of genius, and 
yet attempts to give counsel in times of difficulty, one should be above 
all things practical. Now our relations with Ireland will not in any 
case be easily and soon made satisfactory, but while our middle class is 
what: it is now they never will. And our middle class, again, will not 
be easily and soon transformed, but while it gets its initiation to life 
through Salem House and Mr. Creakle, it never will. The great thing 
is to initiate it to life by means of public schools. Public schools for 
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the middle classes are not a panacea for our ills, but they are the 
indispensable preliminary to our real improvement on almost all the 
‘lines where as a nation we now move with embarrassment. If the 
consideration of our difficulties with Ireland had not, like so much 
else, brought me at last full upon this want which is capital, but far 
too little remarked, I should probably not have ventured to intrude 
into the discussion of them. However terrified and dejected by the 
alarmists, I should have been inclined to bear my burden silently in 
‘that upper chamber in Grub Street, where I have borne in silence so 
many sorrows. I know thatthe professional people find the interven. 
tion of outsiders very trying in politics, and I have no wish to provoke 
their resentment. But when the discussion of a matter tends in- 
evitably to show the crying need which there is for transforming our 
middle-class education, I cannot forbear from striking in; if I do not 
speak of the need shown, nobody else will. 

Yet the need is, certainly, great and urgent enough to attract 
notice ; but then the middle class is very strong and self-satisfied, 
and every one flatters it. It is like that strong and enormous creature 
described by Plato, surrounded by obsequious people seeking to 
understand what -its noises meant, and to make in their turn the 
noises which might please it. At best palliatives are now and then 
attempted, as there is a company, I believe, at this moment projected 
to provide better schools for the middle classes. Alas! I should not 
be astonished to find presently Mr. Creakle himself among the 
directors of a company to provide better schools for the middle 
classes, and the guiding spirit of its proceedings, so far as his magis- 
terial functions, and his duties on philanthropical committees and 
on committees of the Society of Arts, permit him to take part in 
them. But oftener our chief people take the bull by the horns, and 
actually congratulate the middle class on the character and conditions 
of its education. And so they play the part of a sort of spiritual 
panderer to its defects and weaknesses, and do what in them lies to 
perpetuate them. Lord Frederick Cavendish goes down to Sheffield 
to address an audience almost entirely trained by Salem House and 
Mr. Creakle, and the most suitable thing he can find to say to them 
is, he thinks, to congratulate them on their energy and self-reliance 
in being so trained. But this is an old story, a familiar proceeding, 
for which the formula has long since been given: namely, that the 
upper class do not want to be disturbed in their preponderance, nor 
the middle class in their vulgarity. But if we wish cordially to 
attach Ireland to the English connexion, not only must we give 
healing political measures, we must also, and that as speedily as we 
can, transform our middle class and its social civilisation. 

I perceive that I have said little of faults on the side of the Irish, 
as I have said little of the merits which accompany, in our middle 
class, their failure in social civilisation ; and for the same reason— 
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because the matter in hand was the failure on our part to do all in 
our power to attach Ireland, and how to set about remedying the 
failure. But as I have spoken with so much frankness of my own 
people and kindred, the Irish will allow me, perhaps, to end with 
quoting three queries of Bishop Berkeley’s, and with recommending 
them to their attention :— 
1. Whether it be not the true interest of both nations to become 
one people, and whether either be sufficiently apprised of this? 
2. Whether Ireland can propose to thrive so long as she entertains 
a wrong-headed distrust of England ? 
3. Whether in every instance by which the Irish prejudice Eng- 
land, they do not in a greater degree prejudice themselves ? 
Perhaps, also, they might do well to perpend the good bishop’s 
-eaution against ‘a general parturiency in Ireland with respect to politics 
and public counsel ;’ a parturiency which in clever young Irishmen 
does often, certainly, seem to be excessive. But, after all, my present 
business is not with the Irish but with the English—to exhort my coun- 
trymen to healing measures and an attractive form of civilisation. 
And if our countrymen insist upon it that attractive their form of 
civilisation is, or ought to be, then we who think differently must 
labour diligently to follow Burke’s injunctions, and to ‘dispose people 
to a better sense of their condition.’ 
Marttnew ARNOLD. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL AND THE 
IRISH LAND BILL. 


Tue retirement of the Duke of Argyll from the Government, and his 
separation from colleagues with whom he has been associated through- 
out his political career, is at once the subject of universal regret to 
Liberals, and the strongest testimony to the strength of his objections 
to the proposed land legislation for Ireland, so cogently expressed in 
his article of last month. Although in the interval the Land Bill 
has been fully discussed in the House of Commons, it may be worth 
while to deal with these objections more specifically than has yet 
been done, with a view to the consideration they are likely to receive 
in the Upper House, where they will have most weight, and may 
influence the fate of the measure. 

The tone, however, of the article is so temperate and fair, 
and so much is conceded, that we may hope the Duke’s treatment 
of the measure when it reaches the Lords will not be of a very 
destructive character ; his attitude may probably be not different from 
that of the present Lord Chancellor, who, under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances, refused office in 1869 under Mr. Gladstone, rather than 
be a party to the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. This did 
not, however, prevent him joining the Ministry after the passing 
of a measure which his personal feelings and regard for consistency 
disabled him from supporting, but which his statesmanship recog- 
nised as inevitable. 

It is, indeed, evident that the Duke of Argyll admits in the 
fullest manner the necessity of reopening the question of Irish Land 
Legislation, which it was hoped the Act of 1870 had finally deter- 
mined. Like many others, he shows an unexpected and somewhat 
tardy interest in the development of the policy for multiplying 
ownerships among the occupiers of land in Ireland by means of State 
assistance and luans. He is prepared to go a long way in this 
direction, with the object of bringing into existence a class of small 
owners, who may prove a support and prop to the rights of property. 
He thinks, however, that the clauses of the Bill which have this 
object are contradictory to those which give further security to existing 
tenants; and he fears that so much is conceded to tenants under 
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these other parts of the measure, that there will be little inducement 
to them to undertake the small increase of present burthen which 
will convert them into owners. It is true that the two parts of 
the Bill proceed on different lines—the one aiming at the spread of 
full ownership among the occupying class, the other placing restric- 
tions upon existing ownerships in favour of the occupying tenants ; 
and to whatever extent the latter is a full remedy for the grievances 
complained of, the tenants may be less inclined to avail themselves 
of the former. These objects, however, are supplementary rather 
than antagonistic to one another. It is impossible that any scheme 
for promoting ownership among occupying tenants can be otherwise 
than gradual in its operation, unless we are prepared to adopt the 
principle of expropriation, or to offer terms so favourable as to give 
rise to an universal demand for the expropriation of landlords. What 
answer then is it to tenants whose interests are being absorbed and ap- 
propriated by a rack-renting landlord, that on a neighbouring property 
more favoured tenants have been assisted in becoming owners? On 
the other hand, whatever may be the extent of protection accorded 
to the tenants by the Bill, there will still remain a vast disproportion 
between the number of tenants on the one side and the number of 
landlords on the other; it is most desirable therefore that the ranks of 
the latter should be greatly reinforced, and that the class of persons 
ordinarily tenants should be largely infused with those who have the 
interest and instincts of owners. The terms offered by the Bill to 
tenants desirous of purchasing have evidently been framed so as to 
give such inducements to occupying tenants as will result in a con- 
siderable accession of them to the class of owners, but not such as to 
result in agitation for the universal application of the scheme. It is 
obvious, therefore, that even if this part of the measure should have 
all the success its friends desire, and should result in a very con- 
siderable addition to the number of occupying owners, it is no remedy 
for the wider evils which have led to the demand for legislation, and 
which are at the root of the agitation in Ireland. 

The question, then, remains—What is to be done in respect of the 
much larger class who must still remain tenants, and who cannot avail 
themselves of the opportunities and assistance for becoming owners, 
or where owners are unwilling to sell? What also is the evil, and 
what is the extent and effect of it? The defect of the Duke of 
Argyll’s argument is, that, while admitting the necessity of certain 
legislation, which goes a long way in a direction opposed to all precon- 
ceived doctrines, he appears not to appreciate the facts which alone 
can justify it. He admits the expediency of some intervention of the 
State to prevent excessive rents, but he justifies this departure on the 
ground only ‘ that exceptional poverty or weakness justify some un- 
usual or temporary protection,’ and he seems to be quite unaware of 
the nature and extent of the evils which have led to the present state 
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of things. Elsewhere, alluding to increments of rent at frequent 


and at uncertain intervals as a great evil, he adds, ‘ but it is not an. 


evil which has been shown to prevail at all extensively, or against 
which violent remedies are required.’ This raises a question of fact, 
and must be decided upon reference to the evidence. It turns also 


in great part upon another question of fact, on which the Duke has, 


also come to an opinion different in a great measure from that of 
most of those who hold legislation to be necessary and defensible, and 
a right and full understanding of which is necessary before we can 
appreciate the effect upon the tenant’s interest of the arbitrary raising 
of rent—namely, the extent to which tenants in Ireland have them- 
selves effected improvements upon their holdings. Throughout the 
whole of the article there is no sufficient appreciation of the fact 
that the tenants as a rule have effected all improvements and that the 
landlords have done little or nothing. 

‘If there is one fact,’ he says, ‘brought out more clearly than 
another by the evidence taken before the Commission, it is the large 
and unacknowledged share which landowners have frequently con- 
tributed to the improvements of Ireland.’ This is not, I think, the 
conclusion which will result from a careful study of the evidence of 
both Commissions. On the contrary, the general effect of the evidence 
is to confirm in the fullest manner the common opinion, that sub- 
stantially throughout Ireland, whatever may be said to distinguish 
the land from the uncultivated waste or bog, whatever there is of 
building or farmstead, or of drains and fences, has been effected by 
tenants and not by landlords. There are exceptions to this ; there are 
individual cases where landowners such as Lords Fitzwilliam and 
Leconfield, Mr. Mahoney of Dromore, Mr. Crosbie of Ardfert, and 
others, have acted on the English plan—have. effected improvements at 
their own cost, and have erected farm buildings ; but these are few and 
far between: they do not interfere with the general result. This in- 
deed is no new view of Ireland; it was stated in the broadest terms 
in the Report of the Devon Commission in 1844, After speaking of 
the state of England, it said :— 


In Ireland the case is wholly different. It is admitted on all hands that, ac- 
cording to the general practice in Ireland, the landlord builds neither dwelling-house 
nor farm-houses, nor puts fences, gates, &c., into good order before he lets his land to: 
a tenant. In most cases, whatever is done in the way of building or fencing is done 
by the tenant ; and, in the ordinary language of the country, dwelling-houses, farm 
buildings, and even the making of fences, are described by the general word ‘im- 
provements,’ which is thus employed to denote the necessary adjuncts to a farm 
without which in England or Scofland no tenant could be found to rent it. 


After quoting this before the Commission of last year, Mr. M. 
O’Brien, the valuator and surveyor of the Irish Temporalities Commis- 
sion, who has had unusual opportunities of inspecting properties in 
every part of Ireland, said :— 
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That expresses what is now the general case of Ireland. Ofcourse there are 
properties where landlords spend money. There are particular farms on estates 
where landlords do spend money. It is by agreement with the tenant. It has 
suited them both, but it certainly would not be remunerative to the landlord to do 
itin a general way; but I don’t think he has done it, or ever does it, asa rule.’ 


The majority also of the Duke of Richmond’s Commission speak 
of the ‘improvements and equipments of farms in Ireland as very 
generally the work of the tenant.’ 

A committee of Irish landowners, it is true, have put forth an 
imposing array of figures with the object of showing the expenditure 
of landlords on a considerable number of properties. They allege that 
in respect of 4,200,000 acres of which they have been able to obtain 
information, and which probably represent the property of the larger 
and highest class of owners, 3,542,000/. has been spent by the land- 
lords in from thirty to forty years: when the figures are worked out, it 
appears that an average of about 1/. per acre has been spent, spread over 
forty years, or at the rate of 2} per cent. of the rent in each year. It 
further appears that more than one half of this expenditure was pro- 
vided for by loans from the State for drainage, in respect of which the 
tenants paid the interest and instalments of capital, and cannot there- 
fore be said to have been provided by the landowners. 

An interesting illustration is afforded by the evidence before the 
Duke of Richmond’s Commission of the way in which these figures are 
made up, and how Irish landowners may persuade themselves that 
they have effected vast improvements on their tenants’ holdings. A 
landowner, in arguing against the claims of the tenants, alleged that in 
the past twenty-five years he had himself expended noless than 150,000/. 
upon his estate of 20,000 acres. When cross-examined it appeared that, 
of this great amount, all that was laid out for the benefit of the tenant 
was about 10,0001., of which 5,400. was on drainage (for which the 
tenant paid interest), and 3,150/. on buildings; the remainder had 
been spent in planting and beautifying his demesne lands, or in 
other directions which could in no way be counted as improvements 
ef the tenants’ holdings.? Even without deduction for exaggerations of 
this kind, the return of the Landowners’ Committee confirms rather 
than refutes the general statement that the Irish landowners have not 
materially contributed to the improvement of their tenants’ holdings. 
In some cases they have provided slates and timber for building, 
and tiles for drainage ; but even this aid, it is alleged, has been with- 
drawn since the Land Act of 1870. It will be found that nearly all 
the leading land-agents who gave evidence before the Bessborough Com- 
mission speak of the Act as having checked landlords’ assistance to 
tenants’ improvements. The Act having recognised the right of the 





1 Duke of Richmond’s Commission, q. 22215. 
2 Duke of Richmond’s Commission, qq. 25639-54. 
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tenants to their improvements, it is said that the landlords hesitate 
to contribute the slates or timber, the value of which might not be 
very appreciable in the shape of interest and rent, but would go 
to swell the tenants’ claims for compensation on leaving their farms, 

It should never be forgotten, however, that there is an economic 
cause for the improvements being effected by the tenant rather than by 
the landlord, where a system of agriculture exists such as that of Ireland, 
The landlord cannot make improvements, build houses and farm 
buildings, and maintain them after the English fashion, for a vast 
number of small holdings varying from 5 to 50 acres. He has not 
the capital to do so, if he has the will, nor would it be wise on his 
part to attempt it. The tenant can effect such improvements at 
much less cost than the landlord ; his own labour enters largely into 
the matter; he knows best what he wants. The landlord who should 
be disposed to undertake this work for his tenants would have no 
peace, and but a small proportion of his rent would find its way to his 
banker. In England, under a system of large farms, it is different; 
the economic argument, equally with the general practice, may be in 
favour of the landlord supplying the capital necessary to equip the 
farm with buildings and to maintain them, leaving the tenant free to 
use his capital in his business as farmer, rather than lock it up in 
permanent improvements ; but the result of the English system is, 
that the drain upon the capital of the landlord is very heavy, not 
merely for new buildings and other improvements, but for mainte- 
nance and repairs. 

A change of tenancy is the almost certain cause of a demand 
upon the landlord to put the farm buildings in order. The labourers’ 
cottages are also at his charge, and it is notorious that capital ex- 
pended on them, even when new, seldom gives a return of more than 
1 per cent. The expenditure in improvements and maintenance 
on a well-managed property in England seldom averages less than 15 
per cent. of the income, and of this but a small part brings any 
return in the shape of interest or increased rent. It is probable that 
in most parts of England from one-third to one-half of the interest 
of the landlord in his land consists of his own and his predecessors’ 
investments of capital in it, and the remainder only is the natural 
value of the land unimproved. In Ireland the reverse is the case; 
throughout its length and breadth the landlords and their prede- 
cessors, with rare exceptions, have done and can do but little or 
nothing. On this point the evidence of Mr. R. V. O’Brien, agent to 
Lord Inchiquin’s estates in Clare, is very much to the point :— 


At present (he says), the landlords in Ireland have hardly sufficient capital to 
make the improvements which are necessary to make the farms habitable and 
easily cultivated by the people; and it is very difficult for them to do so on account 
of the size of the farms. When there are 200 acres taken up by ten farms, the 
Commission can understand that building fermsteads for ten farms of 20 acres is a 
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very different thing from building a farmstead for one farm of 200 acres. Even 
with the best intention, I do not think that any landlord can afford to build farm- 


steads for so many small holdings. 

How could the tenant be ina better position in that respect ? 

He can work much cheaper and he can do it as he pleases himself; he has his 
own horse, and he has his own time for doing these things; and I find that he 
works for about half the expense that the landlord does.* 

Under the present conditions, therefore, of Ireland, it is no sub- 
ject for blame that the landlords have not effected improvements, but 
have left them to the tenants. Inasmuch, however, as tenants can 
only be expected to make improvements when they have ample security 
for them, those landlords are much to blame who have not given 
this security. The very fact, also, that the tenants are expected to 
make these improvements, and to maintain them, and that they can 
effect this at a cheaper rate and more advantageously than the land- 
lords can do, entirely alters their relation to the land and to their 
landlords ; they look upon the land they have improved, and upon 
the houses they have built, with very different regard to that of the 
mere capitalist in the English sense of the term. In the latter the 
landowner has never lost dominion over the land, and has continuously 
exercised the function of owner. In the former the tenants have 
put their labour and capital into the land, and have acquired what 
must necessarily seem to them a permanent interest in it. Given, 
therefore, a general system of small holdings, not largely intermixed 
and supported by ownerships as in France and Belgium, but asso- 
ciated with universal tenancy, it is certain that the status of the 
tenant must be greatly affected by it, and that a claim will grow up 
for the recognition of rights totally different from anything that has 
been claimed by or conceded to the English tenant. 

It is difficult to point out in the civilised world a single case 
similar to that of Ireland, where a very general system of small 
holdings exists, unsupported by a widely distributed ownership, or 
where the occupiers have not claimed and attained a right to con- 
tinuity of holding, such as to give them security for their cultiva- 
tion and improvements, and inducement to industry, leavened with 
content and respect for the law. It may be recollected that the 
Roman law, the justest system of jurisprudence which has ever been 
promulgated by man, recognised under similar circumstances the 
right to a perpetuity of a tenant who by himself or his predecessors 
had paid rent for forty years. We have ourselves been compelled 
to recognise the same principle in India, where, under the legislation 
of 1859, a continuous holding for only twelve years entitles the ryot 
to a perpetual occupancy, subject to revision of rent by a legal . 
tribunal. The numerous cases distributed throughout Europe of 
perpetual tenancies at fixed rents, subject to fines on alienation or 


% Duke of Richmond’s Commission, q. 28389, et seq. 
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bequest, are illustrations of the same kind: they were originated, on 
the example of the Roman law, by the ecclesiastical owners of such 
lands when, freeing in early times the cultivators from serfdom, it 
became necessary to determine the nature of their tenure. The 
necessary distinction, then, between the economic condition of the 
Irish small holdings and the English large holdings—between the 
Irish peasant cultivator and the English capitalist farmer—is the 
fundamental principle which must be conceded before any step can 
be taken towards land legislation in Ireland. 

It may be said by many, perhaps, that, looking broadly at the two 
systems, the English system of large holdings and capitalist tenant, 
and of separation of the rural community into three distinct classes 
of owner, tenant, and labourer, is economically sounder and better 
than the Irish system of two classes only—of owner and peasant cul- 
tivator. The question is too large to discuss fully in this paper; 
it is scarcely necessary to do so; he would be a bold man who should 
proclaim that it is the duty of England to impress its system upon 
Ireland, and legislate with a view to the suppression of small 
tenancies and the conversion of their tenants into labourers. ‘The 
merits of the English system are by no means clear ; it is very excep- 
tional ; it is not certain that it will stand the test of adversity; the 
condition of the agricultural labourer under it is far from satisfactory. 

We must then accept the Irish system as it is, and make the best 
of it; it is more in harmony with the general conditions of other 
civilised communities in Europe than is the system of England, and 
all experience shows that it is compatible with a cultivation vastly 
better than that which exists in Ireland, and with a prosperity and 
content which unfortunately are now absent ; and there can be little 
doubt that this absence is due to the want of security to the tenants’ 
capital, which a widely-distributed ownership or a fuller system of 
tenant-right would supply. It is certain that this conflict of two 
systems, and the instinct of the Irish people that English law and 
English ideas endeavour to force upon them a system opposite to 
their own, alien to their traditions, and contrary to their ideal of 
happiness and civilisation, have much to do with the bitterness, and 
even ferocity, with which the Land Question is surrounded. Ireland is, 
and for all legislative purposes must be, considered and treated as a 
country of small cultivators. Such as it is, it is capable of vast 
improvement. It is our duty, then, to make the conditions such that 
the system may be tried under the best advantages, and we must 
cast aside all idea of shaping its laws so as to facilitate or pro- 
mote the substitution there of the English system. It is in this 
respect that it seems to me the Duke of Argyll fails throughout 
his article. His ideals are those of the English and Scotch system; 
he evidently thinks the Irish system unsound ; he admits the necessity 
of some remedies, but they are temporary and transitional ; he looks 
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forward to the day when another system will be substituted; his 
remedies, then, must of necessity be insufficient and futile. 

Assuming, then, the general prevalence in Ireland of a system 
where the tenants make and maintain the permanent improvements, 
where for economic reasons it is better that they rather than the 
landlords should do so, and where for the same reasons it follows 
that the value of such improvements should not merge in the 
original and natural value of the land, but should pass from out- 
going tenant to incoming tenant, the question arises, How, under such 
conditions, should rent be determined ? and how far under the existing 
law the tenants are protected in their past improvements, and have 
sufficient inducement to undertake further improvements in the 
future? That the rent should be assessed so as not to encroach upon 
the value of the tenants’ improvement will not be denied. No honest 
man upholds the contrary. Till 1870, however, the law placed the 
tenants’ improvements wholly at the mercy of the landlord, and 
although the majority of landlords were honest men, and did not 
avail themselves of the power given by law, a minority felt no 
scruple in doing so, and not unfrequently appropriated the fruits of 
their tenants’ labour and expenditure by arbitrary evictions and by 
raising of rent. The Act of 1870 endeavoured to remedy this grave 
evil. It reversed the presumptions of English law. It gave to 
tenants the legal right to the improvements effected by themselves or 
their predecessors. This was a great step in advance. It practi- 
cally recognised a valuable interest of the tenants in their holdings. 
It endeavoured, however, to secure this interest indirectly, and in a 
manner consistent with leaving full dominion over the soil to the land- 
lord. It aimed at giving full security to the tenant, putting an 
end to evictions, giving practical fixity of tenure, and preventing the 
raising of rent toa point which would eat up the tenant’s interest. It 
proposed that the tenant on eviction, whether arbitrarily or because 
he refused to pay a higher rent, should be entitled not merely to 
compensation for improvements, but to a payment for disturbance, 
varying according to the size of the holding. It made no provision, 
however, to protect the tenant, who should be unable or unwilling to 
leave his holding, against a rise of rent which would encroach upon 
his interest. It proceeded on the assumption that the fine and com- 
pensation on eviction would at once be sufficient protection to the 
tenant and a deterrent penalty upon the rack-renting proclivities of 
the worst class of landlords. 

Unfortunately, the experience of the Act, illustrated by the evi- 
dence of the two Commissions, has shown conclusively that the method 
of the Act of 1870 has not been adequate for its purpose—that it has 
not been a protection to tenants, and that landlords have discovered 
the means of evading it. 

The Duke of Argyll appears to think that the Act has been opera- 
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tive to a great extent, and that the cases where landlords have 
succeeded in evading it are rare. The evidence, however, is con- 
clusive as to the number of cases where landlords have delibe- 
rately set to work to undermine the principle of the Act, and by 
increases of rent to encroach upon the tenant’s interest. The cases 
are so numerous that, although the majority of landlords may be 
exculpated, the minority of wrong-doers is sufficient to spread alarm, 
distrust, and ill-feeling throughout the length and breadth of Ire- 
land. It is commonly said that these practices are confined to the 
purchasers under the Landed Estates Court: such persons are the 
scapegoats for all complaints of this kind ; if there were no others, the 
number might be very large, as one-fourth of the area of Ireland has 
passed through the Encumbered Estates Court during the last thirty 
years. - But the evidence shows that the cases are not confined to this 
class, and that many of the older landowners, whether through ignor- 
ance or wilfulness, whether urged by penury, or whether applying to 
their properties ideas with which they have been imbued in the 
management of their English properties, have screwed up their rents 
to the point of destroying the tenant’s interests. .The evidence on 
which these statements rest is not that of tenants only, but of land- 
agents and landowners in every part of Ireland. Mr. Murphy, the 
agent for properties extending over 50,000 acres in Donegal and 
Down—a gentleman who also acts as valuator for numerous railway 
companies in the north of Ireland—said in his evidence :+— 


I think if the Act of 1870 had been loyally received, it would have been work- 
ing well now. But it was not. Some landlords thought that their rights were 
invaded, and they set to work to counteract it. It is possible that landlords by 
raising rents may eat up and do away with tenant-right. It is a very unfortunate 
thing that it should be so. The consequence is, that the tenants have a feeling of 
insecurity that their tenant-right may be absorbed in that way, and in consequence 
they do not make improvements. There are instances where estates have been 
most generously managed and where the tenants lived as happily as possible, but 
when another landlord come into possession all this was changed. ‘ Another king 
arose, who knew not Joseph.’ That has been the root and evil of land-jobbing. 


Mr. Johnston, another agent for 50,000 acres of land in Leitrim 
and Longford, said to the same effect : °=— 


I think the Land Act failed in protecting tenants against arise of rents. I knew 
one case in particular where an estate was over-valued, and many of the tenants 
asked me what they were to do? They could not pay the rents and live ; still, what 
were they to do? If they broke up their homes and brought a land claim, they 
would have nowhere to go—they could do nothing but emigrate. Hence they 
elected to pay the increased rent, and did pay it for a few years. Now they have 
failed, and have not paid either last year or this, and at present are in a state of 
tebellion. 


‘ Earl of Pessborough’s Commission, q. 10111, et seg ® {bid. q. 35616. 
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Going further south, Mr. Keane, agent for 100,000 acres in Clare, 
said :°— 









I have Inown many cases where tenants laid out money in improvements, and 
the result was that their rents were advanced. 






Mr. Vernon, agent for properties worth 90,000/. a year, in all parts 
of Ireland, spoke’ of the feeling of insecurity caused by the office rules 
in the North, making the sale of tenant-right subject to the condition 
of a rise of rent, and of the paralysing effect of such an unjust sale. 
Mr. Leahy, agent for very large properties in the South of Ireland 
said : °— 










There is no question that on certain estates, a great number of them purchased 
by the parties I have mentioned, it is absolutely necessary that there should be 
some court of arbitration. The landlord, if he is willing and wishes to do so, can 
in a great measure nullify the tenant-right interest by raising the rent unduly. I 
consider that it is a practice that should be positively put down, and that calls for 


legislation. 







Mr. Andre Ker, agent for Lord Dartrey and Colonel Clements : °— 





I have known some estates where the laudlords have been in the habit of 
raising the rents. It has had the effect of checking improvements and ruining the 
tenants, and of injuring the landlords in the long run. 






Mr. Jackson, agent to Lord Arran in Donegal : !°— 






I kmow that the feeling in the minds of the tenantry is that of great insecurity. 
I believe that improvements would go on 40 or 50 per cent. more than they do if 
they were sure that rents would not be raised for their improvements. 






Mr. Evans, agent for 10,000 acres in Westmeath : |'!— 






I have known cases on some estates of raising the rents of the smaller tenants 
at comparatively short intervals and by small amounts. It has had a very dis- 
couraging effect, and places the tenants in a very uncertain position. They do not 
know what to expect. It has a very deterrent and injurious effect as regards 
improvements. 


Mr. Reeves, landowner of 3,000 acres in Clare : °— 













There is a class of landowners who are very rapacious, and if they could be 
checked I think the country would be the better for it." 





This evidence of land-agents is confirmed by scores of other 
witnesses. Judge Flanagan, the able chief of the Landed Estates 
Court, who must well know what takes place, has said : 4“— 










§ Earl of Bessborough’s Commission, q. 357. 7 Ibid. q. 35269, et seq. 
5 Duke of Richmond’s Commission, q. 22858. 
® Earl of Bessborough’s Commission, q. 8170, et seq. @ Tbid. q. 14905. 
" Duke of Richmond’s Commission, q. 24083, et seq. 
'2 Earl of Bessborough’s Commission, q. 23370. 
‘8 I quoted some of these extracts in the recent debate on the Land Bill. They 
are so important that I feel justified in inserting them here at greater length. 


4 Duke of Richmond’s Commission, q. 21448. 
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In the Encumbered Estates Court there was a number of land speculators, 
These men would ‘buy land for a very small sum of money, and when they get the 
land they very often turn out the tenants in globo, or raise the rents very considerably 
upon the tenants. The small proprietors are the worst landlords in the country. 
My belief is that the purchasers of that kind are in a great measure the cause of 
the agitation about rent. I have no doubt there are many cases of hardship. I 
believe that when one case of hardship is committed, people infer that because one 
bad man has done so and so, other men are doing likewise ; and the agitation got up 
in that way goes on increasing and swelling from day to day, and all landlords are 
treated indifferently and looked upon in the same light. 


Professor Baldwin and Major Robertson, specially selected by the 
late Government to report upon the general conditions of Ireland, 
fully confirm these statements. The former said : °— 


We compared the North-east with the North-west; we compared Lord Down- 
shire’s estates, for instance, where there is unlimited freedom of sale and practically 
no increase of rent, with Lord Arran’s estate in the North-west of Ireland, where 
there is a constant nibbling at rents, an increment of 25 per cent. put on every time 
that there is a change of tenancy, no matter what the change of tenancy is. We 
may mention now to the Commission, as the result of a good deal of observation in 
Ulster, that increase of rent is not confined to two or three estates; it is a very 
general system where there is a change of tenancy in Ulster. Since I appeared 
here last I have been examined before Lord Bessborough’s Commission, and I stated 
that I had lately been in a part of Ulster and found three estates adjoining. There 
are what are called office rules, and on one of these estates up to a recent period the 
limit on the tenant’s interest was 15/. per acre; on the second estate the limit was 
102. per acre; and on the third estate the limit was 5/. per acre. Now those three 
estates meet at a certain point, and round about that point I examined several 
farms at a distance of say a quarter of a mile, and I found not only these varying 
office rules turning, as it appears, the Ulster custom into ridicule, but extraordinary 
differences as to the rents. On one estate the rent was 60 per cent. more than it 
was on the adjoining estate, the lands actually meeting at a point ; and there was 
a difference between 5/. and 15/. an acre in the tenant-right. The tenants complain 
that the landlords unduly raise their rents. Thatis a common complaint in Ulster, 
and I am bound to say that the result of actual observation, verified by an exami- 
nation of the receipts of the tenants, and by a reference to the office books of the 
land-agents, is that I think the complaint is thoroughly justified by the number of 
cases that occur. The number of casesis a great deal larger than I believed it 


was. 


It may be conceded that the majority of larger landlords are men 
of juster and wider views, imbued with the traditions of the country, 
anxious to live and let live, men to whom Dryden’s lines may well 
apply :-— 

They take possession of their just estate, 
Nor rack their tenants with increase of rent. 


But a minority have from time immemorial, from generations before 
the Encumbered Estates Court, been notorious for a grasping rapacity ; 
the direct descendants of those of whom Spenser said more than 
three hundred years ago, ‘ Many of the landlords of Ireland shamefully 


18 Duke of Richmond’s Commission, q. 29004, et seq. 
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rack their tenants, exacting from them, besides their covenants, what 
they please ;’ men against whom even the prayer at one time con- 
tained in the English liturgy '* against rack-renting landlords would 
have no avail. 

It was against such men that the Act of 1870 was directed ; 
they have discovered the means of evading that Act, of undermining 
its spirit, and by trading on the unwillingness of the tenants to 
leave their holding or to face a lawsuit, have squeezed up their rents 
to the point of destroying the tenant’s admitted and acknowledged 
interest. What is equally clear from the evidence is, that a few such 
cases occurring in a district spread a feeling of alarm and distrust in 
all directions, and are the direct deterrents of improvement. No 
tenant feels that he is safe where such cases occur. The present 
landlord may be honourable and wholly above such action, but he 
may be succeeded by bequest or purchase by another who is ignorant 
of the traditions and customs of the property, and who may follow 
the example set to him by his grasping neighbour. What stronger 
evidence can be given of this than that of Professor Baldwin, who 
states that he found an universal distrust among tenants of the 
system of prizes for cultivation, so generously established by Lord 
Spencer, arising from the fear lest the better appearance of their 
farms should lead to an increased rent.. This is at once the strongest 
proof and the best argument of the effect upon the general condition 
of a country of a system of small holdings without security of tenure. 
It results, and must result, in a general unwillingness of tenants to 
effect improvements, lest their rents should be raised, and even in an 
affectation of poverty where it does not really exist. It is matter of 
common observation and remark in Ireland that even the occupants 
of the poorest and most squalid cabins often have means altogether 
out of proportion to their ostensible style and means of living. 
Security alone can induce such persons to expend their labour and 
capital upon their holdings, and the want of such security gives rise 
to a simulated squalor and misery even where it need not or does not 


16 The prayer alluded to is to be found in the Primer of Edward VI., and may 
interest those who are not aware of it :—‘The earth is thine and all that therein 
is, notwithstanding thou hast given the possession thereof to the children of men. 
We heartily pray thee to send thy Holy Spirit into the hearts of them that 
possess the grounds and pastures of the earth; that they, remembering themselves to 
be thy tenants, may not rack and stretch out the rents of their houses and lands, nor 
yet take unreasonable fines and incomes, after the manner of covetous worldlings; but 
so let them out that the inhabitants thereof may be able to pay the rents and to live 
and nourish their families and to relieve the poor; give them grace also to consider, 
that they are but strangers and pilgrims in this world, having here no dwelling-place, 
but seeking one to come ; that they, remembering the short continuance of their life, 
may be content with that which is sufficient, and not join house to house, nor couple 
land to land, to the impoverishment of others, but so behave themselves in letting 
out their tenements, lands, and pastures, that after this lif any may bé received 
into everlasting dwelling-places !’ 
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really exist. Economic arguments, therefore, equally with considera- 
tions of justice, demand that a remedy shall be found, and whatever 
reasons there were for the Act of 1870 apply with equal or greater 
force at the present time in favour of a further advance. 

It is not too much to say that the common conclusion arrived at 
alike by those who have investigated the subject, and by the shrewdest 
men who are connected with property in Ireland, is that, in the interest 
equally of landlords as of tenants, it is necessary that the State should 
intervene between them in order to determine the rent where it is 
complained of as encroaching upon the tenant’s interest. This is the 
cardinal point of the Land Bill; it is that from which all its other 
provisions directly and logically follow. It seems to me that the 
Duke of Argyll, while accepting in a hesitating and tentative manner 
the principle of State intervention as to rent, has failed to understand 
the meaning of the principle which he thus adopts, and in his ob- 
jections to this measure has fastened upon a subordinate principle 
and holds it up as the main clue to the measure. 

He thinks it possible to confine the appeal as to rent to the 
smaller and weaker tenants, and for a limited period ; but where are 
we to draw the line whenever such a principle is adopted? Is it to 
apply only to the cottier tenants of the West and South? or is it to 
embrace the class of peasant farmers with holdings up to 50 acres 
who constitute the great bulk of the cultivators of Ireland, and from 
whom the chief demand for protection has come? A principle 
such as this, involving a wide departure from previous policy or from 
English principles, cannot, from its very nature, be limited to 
exceptional cases; it must necessarily become the general rule, on 
which exceptions may be grafted, as proposed by the Bill, in cases 
where, from the previous relation of landlord and tenant, as where 
the landlord has effected all improvements, the reasons for its appli- 
cation do not exist. 

From this principle of State intervention as to rents it necessarily 
follows that the decision must hold good for a term of years, and that 
there must be continuity of tenure subject to periodic revisions of 
rent. It equally follows that the interest thus secured to the tenant 
must be made negotiable, and that the sale of the tenant’s interest, 
subject to reasonable restrictions, should be permitted. 

The Duke of Argyll, however, appears to be of opinion that the 
statutory right of sale precedes in point of order and importance 
the principle of statutory regulation of rents. He considers that 
‘ this indiscriminate right conferred upon tenants constitutes a share, 
and it may be a large share, of ownership, suddenly transferred 
from those who now have it, and who may have sacrificed much 
to keep it, to those who have never had it, and have never paid 
one sixpence for it.’ He thinks that this is the main principle of the 
measure, and that it necessarily carries with it the further principle 
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of a State determination of rent. In this, however, it seems to me 
that he has inverted the order and importance of the principles of 
the Bill. The judicial tribunal of rent does not follow upon the 
right of free sale of the tenant’s interest, for it would be quite pos- 
sible, as has been the case in the greater part of Ulster up to the 
present time, for free sale, to be conceded without any appeal to a 
tribunal as to rent. On the other hand, when the principle of a 
judicial rent is conceded, where it is laid down that the rent must be 
fixed with due regard to the tenant’s interest, it must certainly follow 
as a logical necessity that a term or perpetuity should be conceded to 
the tenant, and that the tenant should also be permitted to realise the 
value of the interest by sale or otherwise. The Duke speaks of this 
right of sale as if it were a novelty, an invention new to Ireland and 
to the law ; whereas in fact it is the traditional practice and custom 
in Ulster, a right already recognised there by the law, though 
limited on some estates by office rules, which the Ulster tenants 
allege to be unwarranted invasions of their customs ; it is also familiar 
to both landlords and tenants in every part of Ireland, for there are 
hundreds of properties out of Ulster where it is practically conceded. 

No part of the evidence before the two Commissions is more in- 
teresting and important than that of the land-agents and land-owners 
who have spoken on this point. It is clear that the sale of the tenant’s 
interest, as between outgoing and incoming tenant, exists already 
to a degree which landlords are hardly aware of. They try to prevent 
it or to limit the amount paid; but the custom of the country is too 
strong for them, and transactions take place behind the back of the 
agent, sanctioned by the usage and traditions of the people themselves. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, agent to Lord Portarlington, speaks as follows on 
this point : 7— 

The sale of the goodwill is allowed now on the estates as a general rule. It 
has crept in in the south and in other places. Landlords did not know of its exist- 
ence, as far as I am aware, ten years ago; but now Lord Portarlington is quite 
willing to grant tenant-right or sale of the goodwill. It wasI told him first that 
it existed, for he did not think it existed ten years ago. He made the remark 
perhaps ten years ago—‘ There is no tenant-right on my property,’ and I said, 
‘There is, whether you heard of it or not. Undoubtedly it has been going on, and 
it is very greatly to your advantage. A bad tenant, who would be a burthen to 
you, gets something from a good tenant for going. In every case these bad tenants 
have been replaced by excellent tenants; the outgoing people are no burthen to 
you; everybody is satisfied, and your property is greatly benefited.’ 

It is clear from this witness, and from many others to the same 
effect, that even under the law as it now stands, without due security 
against an increase of rent such asto destroy the tenant’s interest, in- 
coming tenants are ready, without the knowledge of the landlord or his 
agent, to purchase the goodwill of the outgoing tenants, and to give 
large sums for it. It is equally certain that this, when admitted by the 


17 Earl of Bessborough’s Commission, q. 3793, et seq. 
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landlord, can be done without encroaching on the fair rent of the 
landlord, and with direct advantage to the landlord, by substituting a 
good tenant with capital and energy for an outgoing tenant who is 
leaving probably because he cannot make the holding pay. 

The sale of tenant-right as between outgoing and incoming tenant 
has also this advantage, that it is the best and only true test of the 
value of the tenant’s improvements and interest. At present the Act 
of 1870 concedes to the tenant the value of his improvements, but he 
can realise this only by a suit against his landlord. If the sale of 
the interest be permitted, there need be no litigation on the subject; 
the rent being fixed and a term having been granted under the pro- 
posed provision, with a right of renewal, the tenant who desires to 
leave will obtain the value of his interest from the incomer, and all 
further litigation between himself and his landlord may be dispensed 
with. Whatever, then, may be the tendency under the existing law 
for this motive of sale of tenant’s interest to grow up, it is certain 
that when the law shall have determined the rent, it will be wholly 
impossible to prevent it :— 


Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. 


When a tenant who desires to leave his holding has a valuable in- 
terest, and when the extent of that interest is already determined by 
the judicial decision as to rent, and when there is another person of the 
same class ready to pay money for the position which the tenant desires 
to quit, it is quite certain that, do what we may, forbid by whatever 
penalties we please, the transaction is certain to take place. It is 
equally right and expedient that it should be permitted. We have 
already recognised the tenant’s interest by the Act of 1870; we are 
proposing to hedge it with additional securities; we are giving 4 
certain term with the right of periodic renewal with revision of rent; 
it is certain that this right will lose a great part of its value if 
it be unsaleable. The evidence before the Commission is most 
clear and certain that on those properties where tenant-right is con- 
ceded, and where sale of this interest is permitted, there is the best 
condition of things; there is the greatest security to the tenant; 
there is full inducement for improvements; there is the greatest 
certainty to the landlords of recovering their rents; there is that 
general feeling of content which is so essential to a social system. In 
Ulster, it is true, that on some estates attempts have been made to 
limit the amount of tenant-right and to fix the payments which 
shall be paid by the incoming tenants, It is obvious, however, that 
where a tenant has himself paid the regulated amount of say 5l. per 
acre, and is prohibited from receiving a greater amount in his turn 
when at some future time he desires to leave, all inducement to 
improve is taken from him. 

It is clear from the evidence that in the long run the rent of 
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properties where tenant-right is conceded is at least equal to, if it 
does not exceed, that where it does not exist. The sums given in 
many parts of Ulster may appear to be very high—often equal to 
and sometimes exceeding the value of the freehold or the landlord’s 
interest ; there is, however, reason to believe that in very few cases 
is it more than a full and liberal estimate of the tenant’s improve- 
ments. Professor Baldwin says that in every case where extreme 
prices for tenant-right had been pointed out to him, he had on 
inquiry found that the incoming tenant had received good value 
for his money. In one case where a tenant had 85/. for the tenant- 
tight of a small holding of 8 acres at Gweedore, rented at only 10s. 
per acre, he found on inquiry that the outgoing tenant had built a 
very good house and had reclaimed most of the land from a bog; the 
improvements, therefore, were well worth the money which he received 
from the incoming man, and the latter had not a bad bargain, on the 
assumption that the rent would not be increased. He says of Lord 
Portsmouth’s property that very large sums have been given by 
tenants on entering their farms, but after careful examination he had 
not been able to find a single case where the purchaser did not get a 
fair return for his outlay without entering into the question of good- 
will at all. The tenant-right as a rule runs as high on the Downshire 
property as on any other estate in Ulster. It averages about 40/. per 
Irish acre, or 251. per English acre. The farms average about 25 
acres. On such a holding the farm buildings and the tenant’s im- 
provements it is said may well be worth 1,000/., and are often of 
greater value. The tenant or his predecessor has erected these build- 
ings and made these improvements, and by the custom of the estate 
he is secure in their property; rents are but seldom raised, and only 
with every regard to the tenant’s interest ; the value of the land is ap- 
praised by the agent only in its natural state. The result of this 
system cannot be doubted. The tenants are described by the agent as 
contented and prosperous; their farming is very good as compared 
with other parts of the country; they get more out of the soil, 
and are very industrious. The land is poor and will not grow per- 
manent grass. Notwithstanding the inferiority of the soil, the people 
are prosperous. ‘There is less pauperism than elsewhere. In spite of 
the sums which they have to pay on entry into farms for tenant-right, 
and although the rent is as high as elsewhere, the farmers are able 
to save money and to give portions to their children. Such are the 
statements made by Lord Downshire’s agent; they are confirmed by 
many other witnesses of the same class from properties where tenant- 
right is fully conceded and is rigorously guarded against unjust raising 


of rent. 
What the Bill substantially proposes to effect is no more than-what-— 


the best of landlords in Ulster and elsewhere concede. Nine vat of t ten‘ 


land-agents and landlords before the two Commissibns make it their 
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boast that they never evict a tenant except for non-payment of rent, 
they disclaim altogether the idea of competitive rents; their rents, 
they say, are fair rents, with due regard to the tenant’s interest. It 
is equally clear that the custom of Ulster implies not merely the 
right of selling the goodwill, but the right of continuous occupation 
at a fair rent, to be assessed from time to time with due regard to the 
tenant-right. There can be no more safe and certain guide then for 
legislation than the course which custom and experience point out as 
successful in securing and promoting good cultivation, industry, and 
content. Whatever theoretical objections there may be to a divided 
ownership, or to a system of tenancy burthened with payments for 
tenant-right, they pale and disappear when submitted to the test of 
experience and fact. However novel, also, and however contrary to 
English ideas, may be the principle of submiting to a tribunal the 
determination of rent, experience in Ireland shows that it is neces- 
sary to do so in order to prevent wrong and injustice being done. It 
is not a question of political economy, but of justice. The only way 
of giving protection to existing and admitted rights is by an appeal 
to the law courts; and those who deny this appeal, and who allege 
that it is opposed to freedom of contract or contrary to principles of 
political economy, must preface their arguments by a denial of these 
rights, and by admitting that the tenant’s interest should be subject 
to extinction or appropriation by such raisings of rent as are com- 
plained of. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the question as to the direction 
to be laid down for the ascertainment of a fair rent. However im- 
portant this may be, it is very subordinate to the main question, 
whether rents should be the subject of judicial arbitration. Every- 
one, however, must agree that in the definition the tenant’s interest 
must be regarded equally with that of the landlord. If the landlord 
be secured a fair rent, he can have no claim for compensation ; what 
is taken from him is only the potential right of confiscating the 
tenant’s interest by a rise of rent, which a landowner in giving evi- 
dence has called ‘a feather in his cap.’ If by securing to the tenant 
a fair rent we are giving to him a saleable interest, that is not, as the 
Duke of Argyll seems to think, a deduction from the value of the 
landlord’s right, but an interest which already exists in the tenant, 
and of which he is often unjustly deprived under the present law. It 
will be time to discuss the question of compensation when proposals 
are formulated with that object by those who consider it to be just. 
It may be asked, however, who are the landlords that are to be com- 
pensated ? Are they to be those who by rack-renting their tenants have 
brought about the present state of things in Ireland ? or are they tobe 
those who, like Lords Downshire and Portsmouth, have acted in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Bill, and who find that while their real 


interests have not suffered, their tenants are prosperous and content? 
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If it be alleged that those who are dealt with should be allowed the 
option of surrendering their properties to the State at a prescribed 
gumber of years’ purchase of their rental, the question still remains, 
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What is to be the basis of this transaction ? what is to be the rent on 
which the terms of purchase are to be calculated and completed? Is 
the rack-rented property to be bought on the same termsas the mode- 
rately rented property? When a court has determined the basis 
of rent, there is no reason to doubt that the owner will be able to 
dptain a full and fair price for it in the open market. 

The purchase clauses of the Bill, and the facilities offered to 
tenants to become owners, will, if properly worked, operate greatly to 
raise the value of property in Ireland, and will afford the opportunity 
to those who desire to part with their land to get rid of it on 
favourable terms to their tenants. It is easy to show that if a land- 
lord should be willing to part with his land to his tenants at a fair 
average price, say at twenty-two years’ purchase of a fair rent, he may 
effect the operation so that he will receive three-quarters of the pur- 
chase-money from the State, or sixteen years’ purchase, and he may 
leave the remaining one-fourth on mortgage of the holdings of 
those of his tenants who are unable to produce the balance of the 
purchase-money. The charge to the tenants under such an operation 
will be very little more than their previous rent. Every year their 
position will improve, and a sensible portion of the loan by the State 
will be repaid by the occupying purchaser, and every year the security 
for the remaining one-fourth of the purchase-money left on mortgage 
will be increased by the amount which is repaid in the annual in- 
stalment to the State. The loan of money hy the State at a low rate 
of interest, repayable by instalments, to facilitate such purchases, is in 
fact a very great boon, and when properly understood must have a 
wide effect. 

It is frequently urged, in the interest equally of landlords desirous 
of parting with their properties as of tenants willing to purchase or 
become owners, that the terms offered by the State should be even 
more liberal, that the whole of the purchase-money up to a given rate 
should be advanced by the Government, and that the repayment by 
the occupying purchaser should be spread over a longer period, so 
that no greater burthen need be borne by the tenant than his previous 
rent. A simple calculation shows that at twenty-two years’ purchase 
of the rental, an annual payment, reckoned at three and a half per cent., 
equal to the previous rent, will repay the whole of the purchase-money 
and free the holding from the mortgage to the State in forty-three years. 
If such terms were acceded to and carried out in respect of a con- 
siderable portion of Irish tenants, they would be so favourable as 
almost necessarily to give rise to an agitation from all others for 
similar treatment. Suppose, for instance, that one-fourth of the 
occupying tenants should become owners upon the terms of paying a 
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fixed annual sum for forty-three years equal to their former rent; 
during each year a portion of the purchase-money will be repaid, and 
the interest of the occupying owners will be continually increased 
without any extra exertion or any additional burden, till at the end 
of the period the payment ceases, and they will be free from any 
charge. During the same time the remaining occupying tenants 
will continue to pay rent, and at the end of the term will still be rent- 
payers in perpetuity, liable to periodic increases of rent. The 
inequality of the position of the two classes would be most glaring, 
and would be difficult to justify. How in such case would it be 
possible to resist the demands of the three-fourths for the same 
treatment as the one-fourth? Such terms then would almost cer- 
tainly result in the eventual expropriation of all landlords and the 
substitution for them of the State as the ostensible mortgagee, but 
virtual landlord for a term of years varying according to the number 
of years’ purchase agreed to. 

It is unnecessary here to dilate upon the economic and other 
disadvantages of expropriating all landlords. Even the Land League 
has abandoned the programme which it originally put forward, of 
universal expropriation, and confines its present claim to the expro- 
priation of the smaller class of bad landlords, though it does not 
explain how the bad are to be distinguished from the good.'* No such 
transaction has been carried out elsewhere. No instance can be 
produced where a State has expropriated all its landowners. The 
agrarian changes in Europe often alluded to as precedents of this 
nature were of a different character. As a general rule the tenant 
class were already fixed upon the soil; they occupied small holdings 
on the condition of rendering services to the landowners in the 
cultivation of their much greater demesne lands; and the general 


18 In the course of the recent debates on the second reading of the Land Bill, 
Mr. Parnell more than once emphatically denied that the Land League had put 
forward such a programme, or that he had personally made a proposal that all 
landlords in Ireland should be expropriated. It is well to refer to the programme of 
the Land League, agteed to at the National Land Conference at Dublin, April 29, 
1880, with Mr. Parnell in the chair, which contains the following resolution :— 

‘ Where any tenant tenders to the landlord for the purchase of his holding a sum 
equal to twenty years of the Poor Law valuation thereof, the Commission of Land 
Administration will execute the conveyance of the said holding to the tenant, and 
will be empowered to advance to the tenant the whole or any part of the purchase- 
money.’ 

Speaking at Navan on September 26 of the same year, Mr. Parnell, in explanation 
of the programme of the Land League, said : ‘ The task we have now set before us is 
to secure in the soil every man who works on the land of Ireland.’ After denouncing 
all such schemes as fixity of tenure at fuir rent or periodic revisions, or the extension 
of the Ulster custom, he went on to say: ‘I see no difficulty in arriving at such a 
solution by the payment of a fair rent for the space say of thirty-five years, after 
which there would be nothing further to pay.’ The meaning of this cannot be 
doubted—namely, that the State is to expropriate all the landlords at twenty years’ 
purchase of a fair rent, which the Land League had fixed at the Poor Law valuation, 
averaging about twenty-five per cent. below existing rents. 
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t cer- ff ofa general expropriation of the class took place. 
id the The existing condition of Ireland presents little analogy to that of 
e, but Germany and Russia before the agrarian changes of those countries. 
im ber The Irish landowners have but a very small extent of demesne 
land, as distinct from that let to tenants. The conversion of all 
other tenants into owners by aid of a State loan would therefore be rela- 
ague tively a far greater and very different operation, and would result in 
d, of the virtual expropriation of all the landlord class, who would cease 
<pro- tohave a raison d’étre in the country; and under such a scheme 
not Ireland would be reduced at once to a dead level of small owners, 
such paying for a long period of years their previous rent to the State in 
| be redemption of the purchase-money ; and as the loan for carrying out 
The an immense operation of this kind would necessarily be raised out of 
this Ireland, the economical result would be that for a length of time the 
vant whole of what is now the rent of that country would be remitted out 
ings of it in payment of interest, and the principal evils of absenteeism 
the would be multiplied fourfold. It follows from these considerations 
eral that any general scheme of expropriation of landlords would be 
Bill, economically disastrous to Ireland, and that the terms offered by the 
put State to assist in the conversion of tenants into owners must not be 
all h as to lead necessarily to its universal application. The terms 
> ot ady offered by the Bill are most favourable to occupying tenants 
” esirous of buying and to landlords desirous of selling. They are 
um ikely to have considerable effect, but they are properly such as to 
ind ‘throw some immediate though small burthen upon tenant purchasers, 
ns and will not, it is believed, lead to a further demand from those 
who remain as tenants. 
on The division on the second reading of the measure in the 
is House of Commons shows that its main principles are safe so far as 
he that branch of the Legislature is concerned, and that it will reach 
a the Upper House, after discussion, more or less prolonged, in Com- 
er mittee, and, it may be, with amendments conceded to fair argument, 
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whether for making clear what is intended, or for giving extension 
where this can be with justice done, but with its cardinal points 
unaltered. The question will then arise, What will the Lords do with 
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it? It will be in the power of the Tory Peers to deal with the 
question, for the moment, as they please. Unfortunately also during 
the past fifty years Irish questions have too frequently been the battle. 
fields of parties in that House, and the action of the majority has 
seldom in such questions been such as they can look back upon with 
satisfaction and boasting. It would not be possible to cite a single 
case of the many, in which the Lords have differed from the Lower 
House on Irish questions, in which subsequent experience has justified 
their action. 

Looking back at the past, the Peers will find precedents enough 
for every course which is open to them. 

1. They may reject the Bill, as they rejected all proposals for 
Reform of the Irish Church between the years 1833 and 1838, as 
they rejected measures for the repeal of Tests and for removal of 
Disabilities. But subsequent experience has shown that they were 
ultimately compelled to adopt more extreme measures. The latest 
Irish measure which they dealt with in this manner was the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill of last year. There are probably few who 
do not regret the course then taken. The Report of the Duke of 
Richmond’s Commission more than justified: the proposal, for if at 
ordinary times legislative interference is necessary to protect Irish 
tenants from arbitrary and excessive rent, how far more necessary 
must such intervention be in time of famine and distress, on behalf 
of a class of tenants in the West of Ireland, of whom the Richmond 
Commission say that ‘they are satisfied that with the very slightest 
failure of their crops the tenants would be unable to exist on the 
produce of their farms, even if they paid no rent ;’ and on behalf of 
others of whom they say that ‘the depression has fallen with extreme 
severity upon the smaller farmers—that they have reason to fear that 
a very large proportion of them are insolvent, and that the bountiful 
harvest of 1880 alone prevented their entire collapse.’ There cannot 
be a doubt that the agitation of the past winter has been greatly due 
to the rejection of this Bill. It is impossible to suppose that the 
Peers will take upon themselves the responsibility of rejecting the 
present measure, unless they are desirous of forcing on issues in 
Ireland of a most formidable character. 

2. The Peers may refrain from rejecting the Bill, but they may 
return it to the Lower House with vital amendments, striking at its 
main principles, and such that neither the Government nor the 
House of Commons can accept. They have not unfrequently adopted 
this course, as in the case of Irish Municipal Reform, between 1836 
and 1838. There is, however, little distinction between this and 
pure rejection. 

3. They may accept the main principles of the measure, but may 
endeavour to nibble them away by amendments, which will prevent 
the full working of the scheme, which will take from it much of its 
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and which will leave unsettled grievances and wrongs; they 
may enter upon a wrangle with the Lower House on such points, and 
compel them to make concessions for the sake of securing the main 
inciples at issue, and unwillingly to give way on points which 
they know to be detrimental. They have adopted this course in 
many cases, such as Irish Parliamentary Reform and the Land Act 
of 1870. It is demonstrable that the Lords’ amendments on the last 
of these measures did much to prevent it being a settlement of the 
question. It is above all things necessary that when the main 
principles of a measure are conceded, its details should be framed 
in the most liberal spirit, and not in a grudging mood. Its prospects 
of ultimate success depend greatly upon removing minor points of 
difficulty and complaint. 

4, They may accept the measure frankly, and endeavour to make 
the best of it rather than the worst of it; and fortunately there is a 
precedent of this kind in the Church Disestablishment Act of 1869, 
which, treated in this manner, has been one of the most successful of 
the achievements of the Imperial Parliament on Irish questions, and 
which has left no remnant of the grievance it was intended to allay. 

It is greatly to be hoped the Peers will deal with the Land Bill 
in the same wise and politic manner. Looking broadly at the Irish 
Iand Question, it must be clear that we are passing through an 
agrarian movement not dissimilar in its tendencies and objects from 
those of which most countries in Europe have had experience during 
the present century; one closely connected with the advance of 
democracy, and aiming at greater independence for the cultivating 
class, The first act of this movement was in 1870; we are now in 
the second act. Whether there is to be a third and more extreme 
movement must depend upon whether in the main the present 
measure will remedy the grievances and wrongs of which immediate 
complaint is made; and whether it will satisfy the yearnings for 
greater independence and security on the part of existing tenants, 
and provide machinery for the rapid extension of full ownerships in 
the future. 

G. Saaw LEFEVRE. 


Vou. IX.—No. 52. 
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To the Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


S1r,—A very able and weighty article from the pen of Lord Dunsany appeared 
in the May number of this Review. It pointed out with remarkable clearness that 
the ‘ Silver Streak’ had been transformed from an impassable ditch to a magnificent 
highway, and proceeded to deduce some extremely logical conclusions from this 
fact, basing and enforcing his reasoning to a considerable extent on a description of 
England as a naval power which I had written, and which was published in No. 37 of 
the Nineteenth Century. 

A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, taking quite a different view of the question 
from that enforced by Lord Dunsany, impugned the accuracy of my description of 
the English and French fleets, quoting an American publication by Mr. King as 
having clearly established the inaccuracy of my comparisons, on which Lord Dunsany 
had for the most part relied. I found the work referred to, War Ships and Navies of 
the World, was written by a distinguished engineer officer of the United States 
Navy, Mr. J. W. King. Mr. King had enjoyed considerable opportunities of forming 
a judgment on the navies of Europe, and I believe had made valuable reports to his 
Government as the result of his observations. He quotes at some length, at pages 
262-265 of the American edition of his work, that part of my article which includes 
a comparison between the fleets of France and England, and criticises it to the 
following effect. He says in substance that I disparagingly analysed the matériel of 
the British navy ; that my acknowledged want of familiarity with the condition and 
real efficiency of the French ships precludes any attempt at a thorough analysis of 
their list ; that if I had applied the same severe rules (which I used in reducing the 
number of effective English ships) to the French fleet, there would not have remained 
more than six or seven of the same class; that it is improper to exclude from the 
effective fleets of either nation new ships not fully completed, or those undergoing or 
needing repairs or requiring new boilers. He illustrates the erroneous and misleading 
nature of my comparison by saying that I have included among the French ships of 
the first class wooden ships of the old type having thin armour; that I set them 
against modern ships like the ‘ Devastation’ and the ‘ Thunderer ;’ that to make out 
the number of French ironclads of the second class I must have taken ships 
rated as coast defenders, or incompleted ships, or obsolete ships, such ships being 
expressly deducted from the English fleet; and that my comparison of the w- 
armoured fleets is equally misleading. 

On reading these remarks I thought it would not be proper, considering my 
position as a British admiral, formerly Controller of the Navy, to let them pass un- 
noticed. 

I think ‘that even those’ who are most opposed to the convictions to which 
I have given utterance in this Review would agree with me on the impolicy and un- 
wisdom of overrating our naval strength, or of relying on such statements of the 
efficiency of our fleets as could not be sustained if critically tested. 

With this object in view I wrote in February 1880 the article on ‘ England as 4 
Naval Power,’ which appeared in No. 37 of this Review. I endeavoured to do 8 
impartially, and in answer to Mr. King’s criticism I will proceed to show how the 
results I gave were obtained. 

In the first place, my object was to make evident that a wide distinction existed 
between paper or dummy ships, as they have been calied, and ships effective and 
absolutely ready for service at a given date; and, in the second place, to indicate 
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what would be the comparative fleet-fighting force of the two countries after a 
reasonable time for preparing on both sides had been allowed. For the first purpose 

I took a parliamentary return, moved for by Sir John Hay, which gave an accurate 

and complete account of the state and condition of every ship of the British navy on 

the Ist of January,1879. Excluding the three monitors given or lent to the colonies, 

Sir John Hay’s list included sixty-six ironclads. 

After deducting from that list all ships recorded by the parliamentary return as 
incomplete or not ready for actual service, from whatever cause, and also a large 
number of ships which for given reasons were not qualified to act as fleet-fighting 
ships, though capable of performing other service in a navy, I found that the number 
of fleet-fighting ships ready on the Ist of January, 1879, was thirteen ; of these I 
remarked that ‘six of these ships are unequalled by the like number in any navy of 
the world,’ a statement which might perhaps have been challenged as rather boastful, 
but which in my judgment is far from disparaging. 

In making this analysis’ I had before me for the English fleet a public document 
accessible to all the world ; no such documents respecting the French fleet are made 
public; and the information sought for by a careful inquirer is often furnished 
confidentially, and can only be used, as I have said, with considerable reserve. 
Perfect accuracy as to the state and condition of every ship in the French navy on 
the lst of January 1879 being unattainable by a foreigner, I did not attempt to 
compare a perfect with an imperfect list, acknowledging that in that respect my 
information with respect to French ships was not complete. But though I did not 
and could not give an analysis of the sixty-two French ironclads similar to that I had 
made of the sixty-six English ships, I could accomplish the second object I had in 
view—-that of com paring the relative force of the two Powers in fleet-fighting ships as 


- it would probably be about the middle of the year 1880, the basis of this comparison 


being the exclusion from it of all ships of either Power only protected by 44-inch 
armour, and the supposition that all the ships on the respective official lists of the Ist of 
January, 1879, whether repairing at that time, or requiring repair, or completing after 
launching, could be and would be ready for active service shortly after the middle 
of the year 1880. According to my judgment and experience this was the fairest 
comparison possible, and it is that which I adopted. I found as the result of an 
investigation on this basis that England would have eleven and France ten fleet- 
fighting ironclads of the first class,and of the second class England would have 
thirteen and France twelve.! For reasons which I think conclusive, ships not launched 
when the article was written were not included in these numbers. Mr. King ap- 
parently objects to three French ships, the ‘ Suffren,’ the ‘ Océan,’ and the ‘ Marengo,’ 
being ranked in the first class of fleet-fighting ships; he says that I have set them 
against the ‘ Thunderer ’ and ‘ Devastation.’ I have, on the contrary, included one of 
this class, which was ready for sea on the 1st of January, 1879, as among the six ships 
which I said were unequalled by the like number in any navy of the world. 

In my judgment ships of 7,500 tons and upwards, plated with armour 7°8 inches 
thick, possessing a speed of 14 knots, cannot be excluded from first class fleet-ships 
at the present m oment, whatever may be the case in 1885, on the pretext that they 
are built of wood. 

Neither in our own nor any other navy is it the case that ships of the same class 
are of equal fighting value. The displacement and thickness of armour, approximate 
indications of this quality, vary extremely in the first class ships of both nations. 
In our navy the displacement of such ships ranges from 8,320 tons to 11,500 tons, 









1 From information I obtained since writing in February 1880 I find that I 
reckoned amongst the thirteen English ironclads of the second class one ship, the 
‘ Belleisle,’ which would much more properly have been ranked as a special ship, and 
that I had thus over-estimated by one the true number of English second class fleet- 
fighting ships. In the same way, two French ships with 13-inch armour, though 
classed officially among the cwirassés d’escadre, or fleet-fighting ships, would be more 
properly placed among the special ships. 
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in the French navy from 7,500 to 10,500 ; and the thickness of armour-plating with 
us from 7 to 24 inches, with them from 7°8 to 21°87 inches. 

The same remark holds good with reference to the second class ironclads of both 
countries. On the English side the displacement varies from 4,390 tons to 7,830 
tons, the armour from 6 to 9 inches. This thickness of 9 inches is found in three 
ships only, and there partially distributed. On the French side the displacement 
varies from 5,588 to 6,429 tons, the armour from 5°9 inches to 13 inches in two ships 
only. 
All the ships composing the French second class in this comparison are counted 
as first class by the French official list ; they figure as cwirassés d’escadre, as does 
the ‘ Amiral Duperré.’ Though nine out of the twelve are built of wood, and are not 
modern ships—indeed, they will, without doubt, in the course of time, be replaced by 
others—yet hitherto they have always formed part of the squadrons of evolution; five 
were in commission in 1879, and three in 1880. I see no reason for excluding from 
the second class ships whose speed is 14 knots, and whose displacement and thickness 
of armour have been given above ; who are, moreover, very much alike, and well cal- 
culated to act together. 

As I said, when comparing the second class ironclads of the two countries, that 
the displacement and thickness of armour of the English ships were very much in 
excess of those of the French,I can see no ground for the assertion that I have criti- 
cised disparagirgly the English matériel, or applied‘different rules as to the efficiency, 
of ironclads according as they were French or English. It would take up too much 
space if I were to attempt to enter into any details as to the comparative efficiency 
for the work they have to do, of the unarmoured fleets of the two countries. It is 
enough for me to say that the insufficiency of fast cruisers to defend our commerce 
insisted upon in that article is universally admitted, and that serious and well- 
directed efforts have been made to remove the danger of such a state of things. In 
numbers and size the English unarmoured fleet was greatly superior, but in fast 
cruisers, able to realise a speed of 14 knots and upwards, such as are necessary for 
the protection of our trade, we were inferior to the French. 

The length to which this defence has already extended precludes me from adding 
to it by giving the names of the ironclads referred to. To ‘experts’ the indications 
given at pages 397 and 398 of the article in No. 37 sufficiently point out the ships I 
have enumerated ; while to non-experts a long list of ‘ Devastations,’ ‘ Fulminants,’ 
and ‘ Thunderers’ could convey no further knowledge, neither could it add force to 
the plain statement of facts which I have already given. These, I confidently sub- 
mit, entirely exonerate me from the serious charges brought against me in the War 


Ships of the World. 
ROBERT SPENCER ROBINSON. 


61, Eaton Place: May 18, 1881. 
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